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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


One of the most remarkable situa- 

The solid” tions in all the history of political 
‘parties is disclosed by the statistics of 

the Southern State Legislatures. The Republi- 
can party, except in a few spots in the South, is 
apparently non-existent. In the mountain re- 
gions of Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and the Appalachian belt as it enters other States 
a majority of the people usually vote the Repub- 
lican ticket ; but they are not numerous enough 
to count much as against the overwhelming 
Democratic majorities in the non-mountainous 
and more populous districts. In the new Legis- 
lature of Florida, which will meet at Tallahassee 
on April 4, there are 100 Democrats and no Re- 
publicans at all. The Mississippi Legislature has 
176 Democrats and no Republicans, although 
there are 2 Populists of presumably Demo- 
cratic rather than Republican leanings. In the 
South Carolina Legislature, which assembled at 
Charleston on January 10, the Democrats have 
159 members and the Republicans have 1. In 
the Georgia Legislature the Democratic members 
number 213 and the Republicans 1, there being 
also 5 Populists. That of Alabama is the only 
Southern Legislature in which the Populists have 
any considerable hold, the figures being 96 
Democrats, 5 Republicans, and 32 Populists. 
The North Carolina Legislature, which has been 
sitting since the first week of January, has 134 
Democrats and 8 Populists, with 28 Republicans, 
most of whom come down to Raleigh from the 
western hills. In like manner there are 27 Re- 
publicans, mainly from the East Tennessee moun- 
tains, to offset the 105 Democrats in the Legis- 
lature that met at Nashville on January 2. The 
Texas Legislature, which came together at Aus- 
tin on January 7, has only 2 Republicans, with 
148 Democrats. That of Virginia has 8 Repub- 
licans, with 130 Democrats. The sugar tariff 
and other considerations have greatly affected 
party lines in Louisiana, and there the Republi- 
cans have 31 members of the Legislature as 


against 88 Democrats. Aggregating the eight 
or nine Southern States in which there is no dis- 
tinctively local Republican district—like East 
Tennessee, for example—one finds about a dozen 
Republican legislators as against more than 1,200 
Democrats, a ratio of 1 to 100. North Carolina 
and Tennessee, by virtue of their Republican 
mountain districts, will each have 2 Republi- 
can members in the Fifty-sixth Congress. It 
happens also that there is one Republican Con- 
gressional district in Texas, where the able and 
popular R. B. Hawley, of Galveston, who carried 
his district in 1896 and was reélected for another 
term in November, 1898. But apart from these 
5 Republicans and 1 Populist from North’ Caro- 
lina, the eleven Southern States named above 
will be represented in the Fifty-sixth Congress 
by Democrats. 


The statistics speak for themselves. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that there 
seems to be only one party in the 
South beyond the line of border States, the 
Republican President with his Republican Cab- 
inet were as warmly received -cveral months 
ago when they visited those solidly Democratic 
States as they could have been if all the people 
had been Republicans rather than Democrats. 
The situation is certainly an anomalous one, that 
might well puzzle the foreign observer. But it 
can be explained. The people of the South are 
not so largely Democratic becaus of any views 
that they agree in cherishing on the tariff ques- 
tion, the money question, or any other dis- 
puted issue of national policy, whether internal 
or external. They are Democrats for locak 
reasons—through the powerful force of a tra- 
ditional instinct of self-preservation. Those who- 
are uninformed and wish in all seriousness and 
good faith to know why it ic that the South votes: 
the Democratic ticket, could hardly do better’ 
than to read Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s new 
story, ‘¢ Red Rock : A Chronicle of Reconstruc- 
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tion.” If ‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is entitled to 
any consideration whatever on the score of its 
containing truthful pictures of the evils of slav- 
ery, Mr. Page’s book, on the other hand, is not 
one whit less entitled to consideration for the 
pictures it presents of the hideous wrongs per- 





Photo by Davis & Sanford. 
MR. THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


(Whose new novel depicts the mistakes and wrongs of the 
reconstruction policy.) 


petrated by the North upon the South in the 
reconstruction period. The North was full of 
good people who meant to do exactly what was 
right. Their good intentions, however, did not 
alter the fact that they enforced a ruinous policy 
—a policy more devastating to the Southern 
States, in some respects, than the war itself. 


The carpet-bag Republicanism that robbed and 
outraged the Southern States for a few years, 
sustained as it was by a régime of military occu- 
pation, affords explanation enough of the attitude 
of the South in shrinking from the local domi- 
nation of any set of men bearing the hated party 
name. When the war was ended, the Southern 
people were either fit to be intrusted with the 
management.of their own State and local affairs 
or else they were not fit. In the latter case their 
affairs should have been temporarily managed 
for them by military administrators on principles 
of justice. The policy actually adopted was nei- 
ther the one thing nor the other. The right and 
broad-minded solution—as it is now easy to see 
—would have been the full restoration to the 
Southern people of local control in their own 
States, with such temporary limitations upon 
their participation in federal affairs as might have 
seemed justifiable under the circumstances. It 
has taken the North a great many years to learn 
the nature of the mistake, and it is not perfectly 
learned even yet. The true way to restore the 
South to the Union after the war was to restore 
the South to its own people. This is not a mere 
paradox ora cheap epigram, but the plainest kind 
of common sense and practical statesmanship. 
The English for a long time made a similar mis- 
take in their dealing with Ireland, and they have 
never been quite able to grasp the obvious prin- 
ciple that the way to tie Ireland most firmly to 
the United Kingdom and to the empire is simply 
to give Ireland to the Irish, to whom it properly 
belongs. They have gone far, however, of late, 
in learning their lesson; and the Irish people 
are now preparing for the forthcoming election 
of their county governments under the new legis- 
lation that at last accords Ireland local home rule. 


Our New He people of the United States have 
Reconstruction just now a very especial reason for 

Tasks. taking seriously to heart the lessons 
of the reconstruction period after our Civil War. 
They have in their hands, at the close of another 
war, four new problems of reconstruction, two 
of which are serious in the highest sense, while 
the other two are not to be regarded as trifling 
or insignificant. The two minor tasks are the 
bringing of the Sandwich Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean and Porto Rico in the West Indies into 
the wisest and most salutary relations under the 
American flag. As regards Hawaii, the great 
point to be borne in mind is that the people best 
fitted to govern were, in fact, carrying on a very 
successful Hawaiian administration at the mo- 
ment when annexation was consummated. All 
Hawaiian affairs not directly and importantly af- 
fecting the people of the United States at large, 
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should continue to be managed solely by the 
Hawaiian people themselves. In Porto Rico the 
Spaniards hadnever allowed the well-qualified 
native population anything more than a closely 
restricted control over their own local affairs. It 
will be our duty under the principles of govern- 
ment in which we believe, and in the light of our 
best experience, to give the people of Porto Rico 
the full control over all their affairs excepting 
those which—to repeat the phrase used above— 
directly and importantly concern the people of 
the United States at large, and which, therefore, 
belong appropriately to the Government at Wash- 
ington. The faintest symptoms of carpet-bag 
rule in Porto Rico or in Hawaii should be viewed 
with alarm and denounced with emphasis. No- 
body is qualified to govern the Hawaiian Islands 
except the people whose homes and interests are 
well established there. And precisely the same 
thing is true of Porto Rico. 


The two large and serious tasks of re- 
construction that devolve upon us in 
consequence of the war with Spain 
have to do first with Cuba and second with the 
Philippine Islands. As respects Cuba, we have 
only to keep constantly in mind the purposes that 
we avowed when we intervened by force and ex- 
tinguished the sovereignty of Spain. The Cu- 
ban people had been fighting for years for their 
independence, and our intervention recognized 
the principle that the people of Cuba ought to be 
governed in a manner satisfactory to themselves, 
provided that they could at the same time satisfy 
reasonable international claims and obligations. 
Our aim in Cuba, therefore, is to supervise the 
restoration of order and—in the shortest time 
compatible with the securing of permanent and 
wise results—to make over Cuba to the people 
whose homes and interests are in Cuba. Thus 
far no great mistakes seem to have been made. 
We were obliged to supersede the Spanish mili- 
tary occupation by an American military occupa- 
tion. The natural and convenient way to make 
sure that no interregnum of anarchy shall follow 
will be to continue our military occupation until 
it has plainly become a nominal and superfluous 
arrangement. As soon as Cuba has become ‘<re- 
constructed” there will be small need of soldiers 
if reconstruction proceeds on sound lines. If 
there is to be any permanent army there, it must, 
in due time, be a Cuban army. 


Reconstruction 
Work for 
Cuba. 


i Any other idea is not to be enter- 

ow ° . . 

Treat Cuban tained. But if there is to be a per- 
Soldiers. manent Cuban army its elements will 

have to be found in the Cuban army of libera- 

tion, which fought the Spaniards through more 
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than three years. At present it would seem de- 
sirable that the Cuban army of liberation should 
disband without delay. It ought not, however, 
to be disbanded on any other theory than that it 
has won undying glory, and that—since great 
credit attaches to the emancipation of Cuba from 
the Spaniards—there must certainly be as much 
credit due to the soldiers of Gomez, who fought 
the Spaniards for several years and lost half their 
comrades, as to 
the soldiers of 
Shafter, who 
fought the 
Spaniards for a 
few weeks. A 
great many of 
our soldiers— 
officers as well 
as privates 
have come back 
from the Cuban 
campaign say- 
ing disparaging 
things about 
the Cubans. It 
is well for the 
country to un- 
derstand that as 
a rule these ex- 
cellent soldiers 
of ours, whose 
bravery is be- 
yond question 
and whom we 
all honor, do 
not know any- 
thing whatever 
about the _his- 
tory of the Cu- 
ban struggle for 
liberty, and have never had any opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the real state of affairs 
concerning the Cuban army. This struggle on 
the part of the Cubans from 1895 to 1898 is one 
of the most heroic in all the annals of history. 
Our Government at this moment is face to face 
with a question of great moment. That question 
is, How shall the United States treat the Cuban 
soldiers? The true leaders of the Cuban people, 
both civilian and military, are strongly urging 
that the Cuban officers and private soldiers, to 
whom a large amount of back pay is due, should 
have this pay advanced to them by the United 
States, the money to be made a claim against the 
reéstablished Cuban treasury. It seems to us 
that it would be a highly statesmanlike thing 
for the United States to advance the necessary 
amount of money. And if it is to be done at all 
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provisional republic, and is now polit- 
ical adviser to General Brooke, be- 
ing one of numerous appointments of 
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can military authorities. Capote was, 
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tional law in the University of Ha- 
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it is obvious that it ought to be done quickly. 
The sooner the Cuban soldiery is reabsorbed in 
agriculture and industry the better it will be for 
the restoration of order and prosperity in the 
island. Furthermore, the prompt recognition by 
the United States of the merits of the Cuban sol- 
diers would be of great value in establishing 
confidence and good-will throughout Cuba toward 
this country. In the third place, the claim thus 
established by the United States against the 
Cuban revenues would give added reason for a 
prolonged oversight by our Government of Cu- 
ban finances, and such oversight would be even 
more advantageous for the Cuban people than 
for our own Government. So long as the Span- 
ish army remained in Cuba and the peace treaty 
was still under negotiation, there were reasons 
of considerable weight why the Government of 
the United States could not accord to the Cuban 
army of liberation all of the recognition and 
honor to which that army was morally entitled. 
But now that we have taken full possession of 
Cuba, beginning with the new year, those rea- 
sons no longer exist. The delay in completing 
the Spanish evacuation and the sensitiveness of 
the pro-Spanish element in Havana seemed to 
afford reasons why it was wise not to allow the 
Cuban patriots to carry out their programme of 
a public celebration at the beginning of the year. 
Otherwise, however, their celebration would 
have been not merely a thing to be permitted, 
but a plan to be encouraged in every possible 
way. It would seem strange indeed if the 
Cubans were not inclined to rejoice over the 
withdrawal of the Spaniards after a series of 
struggles for liberty running through nearly a 
century. 


We snall make a lamentable mis- 
A Truly 


Conservative take, for which we shall have to. 


Policy. yay dearly in the end, if we allow 
a high-handed or arbitrary spirit to enter into 
our dealings with the people of Cuba. Con- 
servatism and statesmanship call for just the 
opposite policy. If any men can be trusted 
in relation to the present and future of Cuba, 
those men to be trusted are the ones who have 
been engaged in the work of securing their 
country’s freedom. Let it be admitted that the 
Cuban army ought to be promptly disbanded, 
On the other hand, let it be admitted that its 
achievements entitle it to every kind of compli- 
ment and honor. The greatness and wealth of 
the United States require that the Cuban soldier 
should be dealt with in no niggardly manner, but 
should be sent to his home with money enough 
to aid him to start again in life as a worker. 
The Cubans are a sensitive people, and the man- 


ner in which the claims and pretensions of their 
army is met by the United States within the next 
few weeks will affect the relations between Cuba 
and the United States for a hundred years to 
come. It will prove an exceedingly sound and 
economical investment in the long run for the 
United States to gain in Cuba a reputation for 
being generous and appreciative. Furthermore, 
it will not cost the United States a dollar, be- 
cause any sums required to pay off the Cuban 
soldiers and restore tranquillity throughout the 
island may very justly be charged up as the first 
items in a new Cuban public debt. Cuba could 
not make a better investment on her own ac- 
count than to pay off her soldiers, and thus 
secure their return to civil life and the prompt 
transformation of the machete from an instru- 
ment of warfare to its ordinary use as a sugar- 
cane cutter and an implement of general utility 
on the farm. 


But when the Cuban soldiery is dis- 
forthe posed of, it will belong to our states- 
manship to convince itself that the 
Cuban people throughout the island—in every 
province, city, and local district—have their own 
trusted men, well qualified for all tasks of admin- 
istration, and that no outsiders are nearly as well 
qualified as the Cubans themselves for the govern- 
ment of the island. The genuine Cubans for nearly 
a century have been very distinct from the Span 
iards, who have virtually monopolized all offices 
and positions of authority; but it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the office-holding 
Spaniards were superior to the Cubans, over 
whom they have lorded it. On the contrary, 
education, character, and ability have been vir- 
tually monopolized by the Cubans. There are 
hundreds upon hundreds of well-educated Cubans 
who have studied in the higher institutions of the 
United States, and hundreds besides who have 
been educated in Europe. These men trained in 
the United States have—more than any other 
element in Cuba—been the heart and brains of 
the movement for emancipation from Spain. 
They are business men, lawyers, doctors, en- 
gineers, and planters. It is no more true to 
regard the Spanish office-holding class in Cuba 
as superior to the Cuban people themselves than 
it would be to think of the carpet-bag office- 
holding class that overran the South after the 
Civil War as superior to the old element of the 
Southern population. The carpet-bag element in 
the South was made up almost entirely of indi- 
viduals whose leaving their Northern commu- 
nities was a decided gain to those communities, 
just as their coming was a scourge to those 
communities which they invaded. 
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The Spaniards Under different circumstances, which 
Baggers”™in afford no precise parallel, it is true 

in a somewhat similar way that the 
Spanish office-holding class in Cuba were far 
from being favorable representatives of the very 
excellent people who compose the Spanish nation, 
and also that they were very inferior in educa- 
tion and in morals to the excellent Cuban people 
upon whom they were so offensively quartered. 
A large part of those people will, of course, re- 
main in Cuba. It will be hard for them to 
abandon their pro-Spanish and anti-Cuban senti- 
ments. So long as they conduct themselves 
correctly, indeed, their rights must be scrupu- 
lously protected. But they have had their in- 
nings for several generations, and it is now the 
turn of the Cuban people. It would be of con- 
siderable use to all United States army officers 
who may have any part to play in our temporary 
occupation of Cuba to learn something of the real 
history of the island, particularly since about the 
year 1825. The American officer who professes 
ostentatiously that he has no sympathy with the 
Cubans and considers them a mongrel lot, un- 
worthy of their independence, unfit for self- 
government and only fit to be ruled arbitrarily 
by Spaniards or somebody else, may be a very 
good soldier; but his ignorance disqualifies him 
for helping to reconstruct the island of Cuba 
after four years of warfare. 


There is one great duty that we have 
to perform in Cuba on behalf of our 
own people, no less than of those of 
the island itself. That task is the immediate 
sanitary reconstruction of the principal Cuban 
seaports. General Wood, in command at Santi- 
ago, has in a short time accomplished remarkable 
results for the health of the city ; but if his tem- 
porary measures are not followed up by perma- 
nent ones in the line of sewerage, paving, etc., a 
great opportunity will have been lost. It is pre- 
cisely under the autocratic régime of a highly 
competent man like General Wood that such 
works can best be carried through. Exactly the 
same thing can be said of Havana, where Gen- 
eral Ludlow, now in charge of the city, is a dis- 
tinguished engineer and qualified in the highest 
sense to carry out all the programme of public 
works suggested in the plans that Colonel Wa- 
ring had elaborated at the moment of his death. 
The chief reward that the United States is in a 
position to obtain from interfering in the affairs 
of Cuba lies in taking direct control of such 
measures for sanitarian rehabilitation as will in- 
sure the United States against epidemics of Cuban 
origin. We have rendered Cuba a great service 
at the cost of many scores of millions of dollars, 


The Duty of 
Sanitary 
Reconstruction. 
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and we need have no scruples whatever about 
proceeding to execute—with the utmost speed 
consistent with thoroughness—a series of sanitary 
undertakings, such as the construction of sewers, 
the filling up or draining of marshes, the dredg- 
ing of foul harbors, the improvement of munic- 
ipal water-supplies, and whatever else may be 
necessary in every part of the island to reduce to 
a minimum the danger of yellow fever and other 
epidemic diseases. The expense of such works 
may be justly charged in part to the general 
treasury of Cuba and in part to the provincial 
and municipal treasuries. Not a day ought to 
be lost in pushing all these reforms with the ut- 
most energy. An incidental argument in favor 
of such prompt measures is to be found in the 
large amount of employment that would thus be 
afforded at a time when the people of Cuba 
are particularly in need of remunerative work. 
To make the Cuban cities thoroughly healthful 
in their appointments and general conditions will 
mean a great increase in their commercial pros- 
perity and crowd them with winter guests. 


The New Type One of the chief dangers to which 

of,Carpet- Cuba is now subjected in this period 

WhoGrabs of reconstruction is the new type of 

Franchises. carnet-bagger, who is not in personal 
quest of the political offices with a view to the 
direct plunder of the taxpayers, as in our South 
thirty years ago, but who is endeavoring to get 
his finger into the political pie for the sake of 
gaining control of municipal franchises and se- 
curing various public contracts, charters, and 
privileges. During the past few weeks there has 
been an immense struggle going on among rival 
promoters and franchise-grabbers for posses- 
sion of the street-railroad system of Havana. 
And this is one instance among scores, affecting 
all the Cuban towns. If a firm hand could be 
exercised at this critical juncture, it would be 
entirely possible to make the prospectively lucra- 
tive franchises of the city of Havana pay in 
great part, if not altogether, for the costly sani- 
tary improvements that will have to be made in 
the city and harbor. From ten millions to fifteen 
millions of dollars ought to be spent at once in 
improvements at Havana bearing some relation 
to the public health. If the street railroads and 
other lucrative privileges were managed in the 
interests of the community, it would be readily 
possible to make them pay the interest on the 
bonds that will have to be issued for sewers and 
sanitary improvements, and also to provide a 
fund for the ultimate redemption of those bonds. 
The syndicates and franchise-grabbers are exert- 
ing themselves powerfully at Washington, and 
their ways are full of subtlety. If the Govern- 
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ment is not very much on its guard, the honor- 
able career that the United States ought to com- 
plete for itself in the emancipation of Cuba will 
be blighted to some extent through the malign 
counsels of men in high position who are acting 
at Washington as the political agents of the indi- 
viduals and combinations that are greedy for the 
acquisition of railroad concessions, local transit 
franchises, water-works, fat contracts for sewer- 
building, and all sorts of money-making schemes 
that depend upon public privileges and govern- 
mental favor. The franchise carpet-baggers are 
knocking at the doors of the War Department, 
where they have somehow got the notion that 
everything yields to the political ‘* pull.” 


. We shall undoubtedly make some 
A Good Begin- _.. ° xf 
ning onthe mistakes in reconstructing Cuba, but 
Whole. vigilance and firmness ought to suc- 
ceed in avoiding such fundamental errors as we 
committed in our reconstruction policy in the 
South after the Civil War. General Ludlow at 
Havana and most of our high officers now in 
administrative control of Cuban districts or prov- 
inces are filling important offices with Cubans as 
fast as they can find well-qualified men. A seri- 
ous mistake has been made by Secretary of War 
Alger in allowing the Spanish Bank of Havana— 
deservedly hated by the Cubans—to continue its 
old functions as tax-collector on a 5-per-cent. 
commission, instead of organizing a public fiscal 
office. But this can be remedied in the near 
future. It is a Washington mistake, not one 
due to our army officers in Cuba. 


Reconstruction in the Philippines of- 
fers a set of problems very different 

Philippines. trom those to be encountered in Cuba. 
After a very short time under the friendly aus- 
pices of the United States the Cubans will be in 
a condition to govern themselves successfully. 
It is to be hoped, certainly, that the people of the 
Philippines may also in due time be able to man- 
age their own affairs. We have not yet found 
any one in the United States who does not ex- 
press this wish. All the utterances of a meta- 
physical or speculative nature that have been put 
forth in protest against our enslaving the people 
of the Philippines by governing them against 
their wills, would have more pertinence if these 
protesting persons could produce any evidence 
that they themselves knew anything about the 
wills of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 
‘¢Government by the consent of the governed” 
is a general maxim that the people of the United 
States have never thought of abandoning ; nor, 
on the other hand, have they ever thought of 
abandoning their ordinary common sense. The 


Reconstructing 
the 


principle of government by consent of the gov- 
erned, when invoked for argumentative purposes 
rather than for practical use, carries the consist- 
ent followers of Tolstoi to the logicai necessity of 
the denial of all right of governmental authority 
whatsoever. It is not in the least necessary to’ 
embarrass ourselves in the doing of practical 
work that we are well aware we are doing for the 
welfare of mankind at large, by pausing to listen 
to fallacies and sophistries based upon the mis- 
application of glittering generalizations detached 
from the doctrinaire reasonings of Voltaire, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Thomas Paine, and Thomas 
Jefferson. A condition, not atheory, confronts us. 


si If it is true as a general principle that 
Practical government should have the consent 
Situation. Of those who are governed, it is also 
true that those who are governed should have a 
chance to give or withhold their consent under 
circumstances that would permit them to exercise 
an intelligent judgment. After several hundred 
years’ experience of Spanish rule, the Filipinos 
were at least to such an extent dissatisfied that 
their dissatisfaction was a serious menace to the 
continuance of Spanish rule. Their immediate 
attack upon the Spaniards had, however, been 
overcome ; and Spain was in fairly secure pos- 
session of the situation when, last spring, the 
United States made war upon Spain, and in the 
course of that war destroyed the fleets which 
alone made it possible for the Spaniards to main- 
tain lasting authority over transmarine island 
possessions. The destruction of the Spanish 
fleet at Manila and the presence of the American 
fleet gave the Philippine insurgents an opportu- 
nity to begin afresh their attacks upon the Span- 
ish soldiers and colonial government. Those 
long centuries of Spanish rule had established 
complicated interests in the Philippine Islands— 
interests of various races and nationalities, per- 
sonal, proprietary, religious, commercial, and 
otherwise. And those interests iad been subject to 
the authority of Spain. The United States chose 
to acquire such title as Spain could give. That 
title thus acquired by the treaty of Paris stands 
good for purposes of international responsibility. 
The Philippine Islands had never had a separate 
status among nations, and the United States 
would do those islands and their people no good, 
but infinite harm, if it should withdraw from 
them and abandon them. The mere suggestion 
that we should do anything of that sort illus- 
trates the dangers into which all nations would 
be plunged if their practical policies were to be 
made for them by individuals who ignore all 
facts and base their judgments upon maxims, 
theories, or high-sounding phrases. 
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The inhabitants of the Philippine Isl- 
ands have never been engaged, except 
in the most rudimentary sense, in tasks 
of government. Time must be an element in the 
establishment there of autonomous institutions. 
’ The people of the United States would not be in 
the least true to the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence if they should abandon the 
Philippine Islands under circumstances which 
would make it certain that political freedom 
would not follow. On the other hand, the 
people of the United States will certainly not 
be guilty of violating the spirit of the Decla- 
ration of Independence if they remain in the 
Philippines for the purpose of training the peo- 
ple patiently up to the point of being able to 
govern themselves successfully. We believe in 
government by the consent of the governed, and 
yet we exercise oppressive dominion over school- 
children by depriving them of a measure of their 
liberty, and we exclude them from the sacred 
privilege of the elective franchise. We oppress 
all inmates of asylums and penal institutions by 
limiting their freedom and controlling and gov- 
erning them without their consent, In_ short, 
we insist every day in practical affairs upon 
refusing to abdicate our common sense. The 
people of the United States in like manner will 
certainly refuse to abdicate their common sense 
when it comes to dealing with the question of 
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reconstructing the Philippines. The consent of 
the governed is a little maxim that has always 
heretofore been used with reference to peoples in 
a certain stage of political advancement, who 
themselves insist upon employing such maxims on 
their own behalf. ‘The greatest good of the 
greatest number’”’ is another maxim that has a 
certain applicability. There are perhaps twelve 
million people in the Philippine Islands, and in 
so far as they are entitled to consideration it is 
fair to suppose that they desire order, security, 
and: justice. There is no reason to believe that 
the people of the United States have any aims 
respecting the Philippines that would be in the 
least out of harmony with precisely what all 
decent people in those islands would declare that 
they desired, if it were at present possible to 
secure an expression of their wishes. On the 
other hand, it is true that Aguinaldo and his in- 
surgents represent a considerable element of the 
population, and that every reasonable means 
should be taken to secure their good-will and 
coéperation. We should never for a moment 
think of ourselves as owners of the Philippines, 
but only as trustees charged with various duties, 
the most important of which must always be the 
promotion of the true welfare of the native 
peoples. If we deal soundly with the strictly 
contemporary phases of the situation, we shall be 
ready for the future phases in due time. 


THE REAL EMANCIPATION OF THE FILIPINOS. 


(This picture of Judge Day signing the treaty at Paris, with Professor Moore at his side, is from Black and White, London.) 
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PRESIDENT JACOB G. SCHURMAN. 


The spirit in which President Me- 
Kinley is disposed to deal with the 
Philippine question is prudent at all 
points and worthy of full confidence. His policy 
is not to be judged alone by his words or by those 
of any other men, but also by deeds. His treaty 
commissioners were not ‘‘ imperialists’ and had 
not the slightest disposition to grab distant terri- 
tory. Senator Gray, the Democratic member of 
the commission, has, since his return from Paris, 
paid the highest tribute to President McKinley’s 
position. And now another board of commis- 
sioners has been appointed for the purpose of 
proceeding to the Philippines, there to study the 
general situation and to act in an advisory capac- 
ity, their functions being very important for 
the reason that their opinions must almost inev- 
itably shape our practical methods in carrying on 
the Philippine administration. The chairman of 
that commission is the president of Cornell Uni- 
versity. President Schurman is not’ only a man 
of brilliant powers, but he stands on record in 
careful public addresses as extremely conserva- 
tive touching our future in the Philippine archi- 
pelago. Another member of the commission is 
Prof. Dean C. Worcester, who has written a 
very valuable book, published last fall, entitled 
‘<The Philippine Islands and Their People,” and 
who obtained his information through three or 
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four years of investigation, chiefly zodlogical, 
while a member of a scientific exploring party. 
He holds a zodlogical professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Professor Worcester’s book 
shows him to be extremely well informed and of 
a discriminating quality of mind. Another mem- 
ber is Colonel Denby, for many years our minister 
to China, a man acknowledged by every one to 
be in the very first rank of those qualified to give 
advice upon the relations between the United States 
and the far East. The remaining two members 
of the commission are Admiral Dewey, com- 
manding our navy in Philippine waters, and 
General Otis, commanding our army in those 
islands. The chief ‘‘ anti-expansion ” newspapers 
have been compelled in all candor to express 
their thorough approval of this commission. 
There are times when it is a good plan to give 
some respect. to responsible public agents. Every 
one who is in a position to weigh well the facts, 
Republicans and Democrats alike without a sin- 
gle exception so far as we are aware, is unhesi- 
tating in the advice that the treaty of peace ought 
to be promptly ratified exactly as drafted at Paris. 


President Schurman is one of the 


A Distin- 4 
guished foremost of American educators. It 
Group, is a sufficient evidence of his rare 


ability that although he first*came to this coun- 
try in 1886, having been called from Nova Sco- 
tia to the professorship of philosophy at Cornell 
University, he rose to the presidency of the in- 
stitution only six years later. He is the author 
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COL. CHARLES DENBY. 


of books well known to philosophical scholars in 
the field of metaphysics and ethics, and is editor 
of the Philosophical Review. Mr. Worcester, as 
a student of ornithology and of animal life in 
general, visited the Philippines in 1887 and went 
there again in 1890 with Dr. Bourns, who had 
also been a member of the previous party. The 
last sojourn was extended through two or three 
years of scientific observation in different parts 
of the archipelago. The new interest that Dew- 
ey’s exploit created gave Mr. Worcester the op- 
portunity to publish the useful book about his 
Philippine trips and experiences to which we 
have referred. Dr. Bourns’ knowledge of the 
Philippines was promptly used by the Govern- 
ment, and he has now been for some time with 
our army at Manila. Mr. Worcester will be able 
to supply a great deal of information about the 
various races and tribes that inhabit the different 
islands. Colonel Denby’s extensive knowledge 
of diplomatic and general conditions in the far 
East gives strength to the commission at a de- 
sirable point. Of course Admiral Dewey and 
General Otis are already thoroughly saturated 
with every phase of the Philippine question. So 
far as one may judge from newspaper inter- 
views and reports, President Schurman, Profess- 
or Worcester, and Colonel Denby are all of them 
now firmly of the opinion that the United States 
must exercise general authority over the Philip- 
pines, and that withdrawal is out of the question. 
Yet not one of the five commissioners is one of 
those dreaded persons known in Boston as ‘‘im- 
perialists.’’ All of the members of this commis- 
sion well understand the diversity of races in the 
archipelago, and the impossibility for a long time 
to come of setting up a fully autonomous gov- 


ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY. 


GEN. ELWELL 8S. OTIS, 


ernment where the people have so great a num- 
ber of languages and dialects, and where the 
types range all the way from a fairly high degrée 
of civilization down to the lowest savage race. 


It is very hard to be patient with the 


Give the eae ° 

Future Its type of man that insists upon settling 
Own Chance. 4 »roblem first and examining it 
afterward. Yet that is exactly the attitude of 


those members of the Senate who have been try- 
ing to amend the treaty with Spain by tacking 
on to it a declaration that we do not intend to 
stay permanently in the Philippines. Spain has 
simply given us a quit-claim deed. It was 
necessary for the best interests of every one that 
Spain should be eliminated from the Philippine 
situation. Spain having thus been eliminated 
by virtue of the agreement at Paris and by virtue 
further of the concrete fact of military evacuation, ! 
nothing could be much more ridiculous than for 
us to volunteer to make statements to Spain con- 
cerning our intentions for the future. We do 
not know enough at the present moment to declare 
to the world our permanent policy. We owe 
some duties to the next generation, and we have 
no right to declare permanent policies—in mat- 
ters that must concern the Americans of the next 
century much more than they concern the men 
now living—without first having taken the 
trouble to know what we are about. There is 
present work to do ; and the problems of the fu- 
ture cannot be settled until they are reached. 


Our war against the Spaniards in the 
o 


Aguinaldo |... . . 
and Philippines had so engrossed their 
His Men ¢ 


attention that it gave a great oppor- 
tunity for the revival of an insurrection that had 
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HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
(Senator-elect from New York.) 


been fully suppressed two years ago. Certain of 
our consuls in Chinese ports, and others, both 
American and English, probably made a mistake 
of judgment in advising Admiral Dewey to take 
Aguinaldo back to the Philippines and in en- 
couraging the insurgents to build up an army 
and set up the pretense of a civil government 
with Aguinaldo at its head. These insurgents 
represent the most highly civilized fraction of 
the complex Philippine population, but they by 
no means stand for any great numerical share of 
the inhabitants. It is desirable to conciliate them 
and to obtain their coéperation in developing 
the best possible régeme of justice and order 
throughout the archipelago. It is to be feared 
that the personal ambitions of half a dozen men, 
and chiefly of Aguinaldo himself, have been 
standing in the way of the real interests of the isl- 
ands. Nevertheless, we Americans must try to 
put ourselves in the places of the Philippine insur- 
gents in order to understand something of their 
point of view. Aguinaldo has had a very re- 
markable career, as our character sketch of him, 
published elsewhere and written by one who 


knows him personally, will suffice to show. If 
we should withdraw, Aguinaldo would find it 
absolutely impossible to establish and maintain 
an independent Philippine government. <A great 
archipelago cannot be held together without ships. 
It will be the American policy, as a matter of 
course, to develop practical home rule in the 
Philippines just as fast as it can be instituted ; 
and it is to be hoped that the natives of ability 
like Aguinaldo may see the advantage of doing 


what the leading Cubans are now doing—namely, . 


giving their valuable services to the American 
military government in order the more quickly 
to render military rule unnecessary. 


The situation at Iloilo last month was 
— an exceedingly anxious one. The in- 
surgents had occupied the city when 
the Spaniards evacuated and were not disposed 
to allow their possession to be surrendered 
to the American naval and military expedition 
that General Otis and Admiral Dewey had sent 
down from Manila. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that many of the alarmist dispatches 
that appeared in our newspapers had come by 
way of Madrid and other continental points and 
were entirely false. It is to be believed that the 
Philippine insurgents will at an early day accept 
the new order of things. Our Government has 
the strongest assurances from Berlin that there 
is no truth whatever in the reports that the in- 
surgent attitude at Iloilo had been secretly en- 
couraged by Germany. 
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HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
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HON. JOHN KEAN. 
(Senator-elect from New Jersey.) 


The Senatorial elections have natu- 
rally been the most prominent feature 
of the month in the sense of domestic 
In the State of New York Mr. Chaun- 


Senatorial 
Elections 
in the East. 


politics. 


cey M. Depew received the unanimous vote of all 
the Republican members of both branches of the 


Legislature. His election has been pleasantly 
commented upon throughout the country—Mr. 
Depew having long been one of the most widely 
known members of his party, and remarkable for 
having made many friends and few enemies in 
his political career. His presence in the Senate 
will add a great deal to the oratoricai . - sources 
of that body. In Pennsylvania Mr. Quay’s de- 
termined struggle for reélection was deadlocked 
at the time of our going to press, with a fair 
prospect of his defeat. The New England vacan- 
cies included the seat of Senator Hale, of Maine ; 
and his fellow-citizens, though not wholly ap- 
proving of his course in opposing the President’s 
foreign policy, have accorded him a reélection. 
The Republicans of Connecticut, where a keen 
preliminary contest, was waged, finally céncluded 
to give Senator Hawley another six years. There 
would have been no vacancy in Vermont but for 
the death of the venerable Senator Morrill. His 
place has been temporarily filled by the govern- 
or’s designation of Jonathan Ross, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State. In Massa- 
chusetts there was no attempt on the part of the 
Republican legislators at opposing the reélection 
of Mr. Lodge. New England owes much of her 
remarkable influence in national affairs to her 
practice of reélecting ler Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. New Jersey, like New York, has 














JUDGE JONATHAN ROSS. 
(The new Senator from Vermont.) 


chosen a new Republican Senator to take the 
place vacated by a Democrat. The Jerseyman 
who will occupy Mr. Smith’s seat is the Hon. 
John Kean, a name well known in his own 
State, though not as yet a household word 
throughout the country. 


In the middle West the conspicuous 
Senatorial contest was that which 
took place in Indianapolis, where, 
among several able aspirants, the successful one 
was the Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, who will 
therefore replace Senator David Turpie, and thus 
add one more to the number of Democratic seats 
captured by Republicans. Mr. Beveridge, when 
he takes his seat, will be the youngest man in 
the Senate with the single exception of Senator 
Marion Butler, of North Carolina, who is a few 
months younger, Mr. Beveridge being already 
thirty-six, while Senator Butler will not be thirty- 
six until May. The new Indiana Senator has 
never before held office, and he comes into this 
high place in a manner that must please the 
young men of the country in some such way as 
Governor Roosevelt's election last November 
pleased them. Mr. Beveridge had no political 
machine behind him, nor had he any ‘ barrel” 
to open for ‘‘the boys.” The other candidates 
for the position were men of distinction and high 
qualifications. Mr. Beveridge was far from being 
a leading candidate at first, but as the balloting 
proceeded his strength grew until at length he 
carried off the honors. The story of his life is 
an interesting one. He began it on an Ohio 
farm, and he worked his way unaided through 
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De Pauw University and made a reputation as a 
college orator. He graduated in 1885, having 
that year won first honors in the State intercol- 
legiate oratorical contest, and also having carried 
off first honors in the ensuing interstate contest. 
It is worth while to observe that these laurel- 
winners in the Mississippi Valley collegiate ora- 
torical contests have been coming to the front in 
politics in a striking manner. It is enough to 
mention such men as Mr. La Follette, of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Dolliver, of Iowa, Mr. William J. Bryan, 
of Illinois and Nebraska, and now Mr. Bever- 
idge, although a good many others might be 
named. Working his way through college and 
winning prizes was a little too heavy a strain ; 
and Beveridge’s health broke down soon after his 
graduation. But in his characteristic fashion 
of doing things thoroughly he proceeded to the 
far West, where he earned his living on a ranch, 
and soon regained his health in out-of-door pur- 
suits. Since then he has made his. way rapidly 
at the bar in Indianapolis, and his reputation 
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HON. JULIUS C. BURROWS. 


(Reélected Senator from Michigan.) 


has been steadily growing as a lawyer and an 
orator. What a pity that the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania could not shake off the humiliating 
shackles of a discredited boss and imitate In- 
diana! It has in its own membership a young 
man who has ability, sterling integrity, fine legal 
training, excellent debating power, and plenty of 
oratorical talent—Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
He would make an excellent Senator and en- 
hance the reputation of Pennsylvania. But the 


Keystone State does not seem to be looking for 
Roosevelts or Beveridges. 


The Hon. Julius Cesar Burrows has 
Sendtorchips. PeeN Chosen as his own successor by 
the Legislature of Michigan, although 
Governor Pingree and his friends had organized 
a formidable opposition. In Minnesota Senator 
Cushman K. Davis was reélected without any 





HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 
(Senator-elect from Indiana.) 


Republican antagonism. Senator Clark, of Wy 
oming, will also succeed himself. The Montana 
Senatorial situation was deadlocked and further 
complicated by bribery scandals as our pages 
were closed for the ‘press. Contests were still 
pending also in Wisconsin, North Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Utah, Nevada, California, and Wash- 
ington. Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, was re- 
elected by his faithful Democratic admirers, and 
thus lauriched upon his fifth term. Mr. Cockrell 
is now, therefore, one of the three oldest mem- 
bers of the Senate in point of continuous service. 
Coming eastward on about that parallel, we find 
that Senator Bate has been reélected by the 
Democratic Legislature at Nashville, while in 
West Virginia and Delaware protracted contests 
were pending as our record closed. Such strug- 
gles as that of Addicks in Delaware and Quay in 
Pennsylvania for seats in the Senate give practical 
urgency to the arguments in favor of electing 
Senators by popular vote. 
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HON. WILLIAM B. BATE. 
(Reélected Senator from Tennessee.) 


Last month we published a portrait 
of Mr. Joseph H. Choate, the emi- 
nent New York lawyer, and announced 
as probable his appointment to be ambassador to 
Great Britain. The President’s nomination of 
Mr. Choate to that high diplomatic post was 
actually sent to the Senate on January 11. Mr 
Choate’s selection was due to no other considera- 
tion whatever except the belief in his eminent 
fitness. It has become a very graceful American 
custom and tradition to send to London men who 
possess not only first-rate capacity for such diplo- 
matic business as may have to be transacted, but 
who also represent what is best in American 
culture and character, along with the ability to 
make an after-dinner speech or a public address. 
Thus we have been sending such men in succes- 
sion as Mr. Lowell, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Lincoln, 
Mr. Bayard, and Colonel Hay. Mr. Choate is a 
worthy successor of these distinguished Ameri- 
‘cans, and his selection has been highly compli- 
mented by the British press. Happily, he goes 
to London at a time when there are no embar- 
rassing complications in the diplomatic relations 
of the two great English-speaking countries. 
There are always questions of some moment 
pending, and Mr. Choate will doubtless find 
work on his hands more serious than making 
after-dinner speeches ; but he will be aided by 
the good disposition that exists alike in our State 
Department and in the British Foreign Office to 
maintain cordial relations and to find prompt 
and honorable solutions for all unsettled issues. 
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It was known when Mr. Cornelius N. 
Bliss, of New York, entered Presi- 
dent McKinley’s Cabinet as Secretary 
of the Interior that he took office reluctantly, 
and it was understood that he would seek a 
favorable opportunity to retire again to private 
life before the end of his term. He is to be re- 
placed by Mr. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, of St. 
Louis, who gives up the post of ambassador to 
Russia in order to fill the Cabinet vacancy. The 
place at St. Petersburg 1n turn is to be filled by 
the transfer of Mr. Charlemagne Tower from 
Vienna. Our new representative at the Austrian 
court will be Mr. Addison C. Harris, a promi- 
nent and accomplished member of the Indianap- 
olis bar, who is the President’s own selection. 


Some 
Appointments. 


Utah has been a State for two years. 


The Mormon ae 
Question Its admission would have been se- 
Up to Date. cured many years earlier but for the’ 


plain fact that the majority of the people were 
Mormons and that the Mormons preached and 
practiced polygamy. The people of the United 
States were determined to break up polygamy as 
an institution, and they were well aware that it 
would be a much more difficult thing to deal with 
a State than with a Territory. Stringent laws 
were made to stamp out the practice, the most 
draconian of these United States statutes being 
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that which was commonly known as the Ed- 
munds-Tucker law of 1887, which had been 
preceded by the Edmunds law of 1882, and 
which among other things disfranchised polyg- 
amists. At length, beginning about the year 
1890, the Mormon Church adopted the policy of 





























HON. ADDISON C. HARRIS. 
(Our new minister to Austria-Hungary.) 


declaring full submission to the laws of the 
United States, and the voluntary abandonment 
of polygamy was widely heralded. This giving 
up of polygamy was accompanied by a complete 
change in the methods of Utah territorial poli- 
tics. The Mormons no longer acted as a church 
party against the so-called gentiles or liberals, 
but rather ostentatiously enrolled themselves in 
the Republican and Democratic parties, their 
purpose apparently being to throw the weight of 
the future State into the balance of the party 
that would secure its admission to the Union. 
In December, 1891, the president and apostles 
of the Mormon Church drew up a petition to the 
President of the United States asking that am- 
nesty should be granted to those who were under 
conviction for violation of the anti-polygamy 
laws, and explaining that the Mormons were all 
now ready to obey the statutes. This document 
declared that polygamy had been enjoined upon 
the Mormons by divine command, and therefore 
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had been practiced by them for. the forty years 
from 1850 to 1890. Thus the Mormons had 
violated the laws of the land under the stress 
of religious duty. Their difficult situation had, 
however, been relieved by a very convenient 
revelation received by Mr. Wilfred Woodruff, 
the head of the Church. This is explained in 
the Mormon petition of December, 1891, as 
follows : 

According to our creed, the head of the Church re- 
ceives from time to time revelations for the religious 
guidance of his people. In September, 1890, the present 
head of the Church, in anguish and prayer, cried to 
God for help for his flock and received permission to 
advise the members of the Church of Jests Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints that the law commanding polygamy 
was henceforth suspended. 

President Harrison did not accept these. new 
Mormon professions on their face, but had them 
investigated by the board then existing known 
as the Utah Commissioners and also by the most 
prominent non-Mormon officials, judges, and 
private citizens of the Territory, all of whom, it 















HON. CHARLEMAGNE TOWER. 
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seems, advised the President to grant the am- 
nesty. This was accordingly done by proclama- 
tion of January 4, 1893. In September, 1894, 
President Cleveland issued a further amnesty 
proclamation ; but both of these documents ex- 
pressly enjoined the faithful observance of the 
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laws as a condition of amnesty, and it is now 
plausibly claimed that the courts might hold that 
the penalty of disfranchisement would still apply 
to those who could be shown to have violated 
the amnesty conditions. 


The enabling act passed by Congress 
The fase of required that the State constitution 
of Utah should forever prohibit po- 
lygamous or plural marriages, and that this pro- 
vision should be irrevocable without the consent 
of the United States. This prohibition was ac- 
cordingly inserted by the Utah Constitutional 
Convention, held in the spring of 1895. It was 
perfectly understood on all hands that the one 
condition of Utah’s admission to the Union was 
the complete abandonment in all good faith of the 
institution and practice of polygamy. The ques- 
tion now comes to the front in a very concrete fash- 
ion. Mr. Brigham H. Roberts has been elected 
to Congress by the Utah voters. The fact that 
he has several wives is frankly admitted. Reli- 
able observers declare that the practice of polyg- 
amy is now flourishing in Utah. The constitu- 
tional prohibition is an empty ornament, because 
it has never been duly supported by the necessary 
enactment of laws and penalties, while, further- 
more, the practical impossibility of getting juries 
that would convict, even if the laws were strin- 
gent, is an added reason for the entire immunity 
of polygamists. It is said that there has been 
no attempt to prosecute anybody for polygamy 
since the admission of the State. The public 
sentiment of the country is rising very strongly 
against the admission of Roberts to his seat in 
Congress. The House has a right to pass upon 
the qualifications of its members, and there would 
seem to be some legal and constitutional basis for 
the argument that Roberts could be refused a seat 
on the ground of his being a polygamist. That 
question, however, is one for the House itself to 
decide in the light of the facts and the law. If 
Roberts should be excluded, he would be entitled 
to no sympathy whatever; nor would his con- 
stituents have suffered any wrong at the hands of 
the American people. Roberts himself was a 
member of the Utah Constitutional Convention, 
and he declared on its floor that the abandon- 
ment of polygamy was the express condition of 
Utah's admission as a State. 


Mormonism was never so active in 
its missionary work as at the present 
time. It is said that more than two 
thousand Mormon missionaries are scattered 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
gathering recruits for the ‘‘Church of the Lat- 
ter-Day Saints ” through their well-known meth- 
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ods of reaching the ignorant and poor. Mormon 
colonization is spreading in other States and 
Territories of the West, particularly through 
Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. The Mormon policy is no longer 
difficult to understand. The aim constantly and 
steadily pursued is to secure the balance of power 
as between political parties in as many of the 
young Western States as possible. If the Con- 
gressman-elect should succeed in taking and 
holding his seat, it is to be supposed that step 
by step polygamy would reassert itself throughout 
Utah. The steady missionary work is what keeps 
Mormonism alive and strong ; and the absolutism 


of its leaders, who use the entire body of Mor- 
mon adherents under their control as fully for 
political as for religious purposes, explains the 
power that Mormonism continues to wield. 


Pie gear The scandalous dissensions among 

War higher officials of the War Depart- 
Department. ment and prominent officers of the 
army have been rendered more conspicuous than 
ever by an outrageous occurrence at Washing- 
ton on January 12. There had been much 
criticism touching the quality of a part of the 
beef that was furnished to the soldiers at Santi- 
ago. There is unlimited testimony of the most 
specific sort to the effect that the beef was not fit 
to eat. When General Miles had been sum- 
moned by the war inquiry commission to testify 
before it, he had admitted in reply to questions 
the notorious fact that these criticisms of the 
army beef had been brought to his notice, and 
that—in the line of his duty as commanding gen- 
eral of the army—he was having the matter 
investigated. It seems that Commissary-Gen- 
eral Eagan regarded this testimony—which had 
taken an entirely proper form—as a_ personal 
reflection upon himself. He waited until it came 
his turn to appear before the war inquiry com- 
mission, and then took the floor and read a very 
long typewritten document, which consisted in 
large part of insults to General Miles, couched in 
the most violent and vulgar language, and which 
bore all the marks of having been elaborated 
with great care by a man whose mind would 
seem incapable of distinguishing between the 
pompous bravado that belongs to bar-rooms and 
gambling-dens and the courageous speech of a 
responsible man in a public office. It is reported 
that a copy of this diatribe was sent to the Secre- 
tary of War before it was read in the presence 
of the inquiry board. It is certainly true that 
the board permitted the document to be read in 
its entirety, although the reading must have oc- 
cupied a considerable time, whereas a single word 
from any member of the board would have suf- 
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ficed to call Eagan to order and stop his per- 
formance. The unabridged document was allowed 
by the authorities to be given to all the news- 








Photo by Prince. 
BRIG.-GEN. CHARLES P. EAGAN, 


Commissary-General U.S. A. 


papers, with the result of bringing into contempt 
at home and abroad a great department of our 
national administration. 


There has never been a 
ees gl time in the history of the 

United States when right- 
ly or wrongly the War Department 
was so profoundly distrusted by the 
country as to-day. Yet Congress is 
asked to enact legislation which will 
virtually quadruple the size of our 
regular army ; and there is to devolve 
upon our forces the very difficult and 
delicate business of occupying Cuba 
and the Philippines, while military 
governments are to be maintained in 
those islands under War Department 
direction. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will have the wisdom and firm- 
ness to thoroughly reorganize the War 
Department before increasing the 
army. Thearmy of the United States 
should be commanded by its generals. 
Our navy is in fine order and enjoys 
unlimited confidence because it is not 
in politics. Our army management 


bureaucracy. It is in no manner pleasant to pass 
criticisms of this kind; and while the war was 
actively on our hands the system had to be borne 
with. But the country has been patient long 
enough, and the time for plain speech has fully 
arrived. It is not to be believed that Eagan or 
any other man in office in connection with supply 
bureaus was directly or indirectly trying to make 
a cent of money out of the war. We do not for 
a moment suppose that there is any corruption 
to be unearthed, either in Eagan’s or in any other 
army bureau. But Eagan’s outburst shows the 
spirit of hatred and jealousy, discord and essen- 
tial insubordination that has existed among men 
exercising important military functions; and 
such a spirit, actively at work, is almost as de- 
moralizing to the army as peculation or fraud. 
After a day or two of suspense it was announced 
that a court-martial would be convened in Eagan’s 
case. General Miles meanwhile had added to his 
reputation by holding his tongue. 


Governor Roosevelt, of New York, 

Governor ° rae ° ° 
Roosevelt has begun his administration in a 
at Work. way that commends itself to all good 
citizens. His message to the Legislature was at 
once bold and prudent. It recommended the re- 
enactment of sound and constitutional civil-serv- 
ice laws; left the canal question for further 
treatment in a special message ; advised the en- 
largement of the sphere of factory inspection 
and the enforcement of the labor laws ; proposed 
a law requiring factories to take out licenses or 
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permits in order to break up the sweat-shop 
system ; dealt ably and practically with matters 
affecting the National Guard and the Naval 
Militia; called attention to the evils of over- 
legislation and advocated biennial sessions ; rec- 
ommended the establishment of an unsalaried 
State municipal board to supervise the affairs 
of second and third class cities (these com- 
prise all the large towns of the State excepting 
New York City and Buffalo), and made other 
useful suggestions. The governor’s appoint- 
ments have not been of a kind either to grieve 
the politicians or to arouse the especial enthusi- 
asm of the more exacting type of reformers ; 
but they have been absolutely unexceptionable 
appointments in so far as character and fitness 
are involved, 
and if men of 
the highest order 
of talents have 
not been select- 
ec., the reason is 
simply that such 
men could not be 
had for such sal- 
aries as the State 
pays. More in- 
terest, naturally, 
was attached to 
the office of com- 
missioner of 
public works, on 
account of the 
canal question, 
than to any oth- 
er. Colonel Par- 
tridge, who was 
chief of police of 
Brooklyn when President Seth Low was mayor 
of that city, was finally chosen for the position. 
The place was offered to Gen. Francis V. Greene, 
but in vain. Maj. Avery D. Andrews, who was 
associated with Colonel Roosevelt as a member of 
Mayor Strong’s police board, has been appointed 
adjutant-general by the governor. 

















COL. JOHN N. PARTRIDGE. 


(Appointed commissioner of public 
works by Governor Roosevelt.) 


The year 1898, in spite of the inter- 


Recent : . 

Economic ruption and diversion of war, was a 
a le . . . 
"ges: marvelous one in the economic history 


of the United States. It witnessed an unprece- 
dented expansion in the volume and variety of 
America’s foreign trade. There was embarrass- 
ment in the money markets of Europe by reason 
of the unprecedented excess of America’s exports 
of goods over her purchases in other lands—a 
state of affairs that means a heavy indebtedness 
to the United States that must be accounted for 
inmoney. The consequence of this trade balance 
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has been to make the American money market 
easy, and thus to encourage industrial under- 
takings of various sorts. One result of so much 
money being due to the people of the United 
States from foreign purchasers has been an ap- 
preciable tendency toward a change in the posi- 
tion of the United States from that of a debtor 
nation to that of a creditor nation. For a long 
time the United States has been the world’s fa- 
vorite field for investment. ‘hus a large part of 
the surplus products sent abroad from this coun- 
try have been in lieu of interest payments on 
foreign capital invested in railroads and enter- 
prises of all kinds in this country. Europe still 
holds vast volumes of American interest-bearing 
securities, but, relatively speaking, the home 
capital employed in American enterprises be- 
comes greater and greater. It was reported 
earlier in the winter on apparently good author- 
ity that agents representing Russia had been 
making inquiries in financial circles in New York 
and Chicago, with a view to floating a Russian 
loan in this country. To put it in other words, 
it seemed to be seriously proposed in Europe to 
retain if possible on that side of the water a 
great part of the cash balance now due to people 
in the United States, and to convert it into a 
long time loan. Such an arrangement is not at 
all likely to be made at present. But its discus- 
sion is significant of the growth of the American 
money market, and also of the great field for 
capital that Russia and China are soon to afford. 


Our Manu. Lhe export of staple American manu- 

{acturing factures has been greater by far in 

pansion. the past year than ever before. Thus 
the balance of trade is not merely due to the de- 
mand for our foods and raw materials. The 
demand for American iron—whether manufac- 
tured into machinery, tools, and various finished 
products or otherwise—has reached proportions 
which make it certain that there must be rapid 
increase in the future. The reasons for this are 
obvious. The larger the demand for iron, the 
more cheaply it can be produced, provided the 
supplies of ore and fuel remain abundant and 
cheap. The United States has now permanently 
distanced England in the production of iron, and 
all the conditions of the iron business are such 
that for several years to come the relative gain 
of American iron over the European product 
must be more rapid than heretofore. The un- 
rivaled position of America in the production of 
iron and the other manufactures which are mak- 
ing for the rapid expansion of American foreign 
commerce must tend to the reéstablishment of 
shipbuilding as a great industry in this country, 
and, further, to the creation of an American 
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merchant marine. Senator Hanna has intro- 
duced a comprehensive bill providing for the sub- 
sidy of steamship lines, the payment of bonuses 
to deep-sea fishermen, and the joint promotion 
of a merchant marine and an auxiliary navy. 


Industrial In a number of lines, at least, the 
Progress. and industry of the United States is quite 
Tarifs. outgrowing the necessity for protec- 
tion by means of discriminating tariffs. It seems 
to be admitted on all hands that the United 
States must not for a moment consider the impo- 
sition of any tariff arrangements in the Philippine 
Islands that would extend the American system 
of protection so far away from home. The as- 
sumption of American political guardianship over 
the Philippines cannot properly carry with it 
any such thing as economic consolidation with 
the United States. It will be the manifest duty 
of this country to maintain in the Philippines 
what is known in England as the ‘‘open door” 
—that is to say, the commerce of the world must 
have full and equal privileges in trading with the 
people of the Philippine Islands. It will be ab- 
solutely necessary for us to adopt this economic 
policy in extending our political protection to the 
Philippines, in order to be prepared the more 
successfully to demand that all European powers, 
in so far as they extend their political protection 
over parts of the crumbling Chinese empire, 
shall abstain from the policy of creating exclusive 
commercial monopolies, and shall allow mer- 
chants of all nations to come and go and to buy 
and sell on equal terms. This is the policy that 
England maintains in India, and it is of the 
utmost importance, in view. of the large and 
growing commerce of the United States with 
China, that we should add our influence to that 
of the British for the maintenance and extension 
of commercial privileges in ali parts of the far 
East. The future of the tariff question at home 
is uncertain, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
within a few years there may be considerable 
modifications of the existing system without so 
much party strife and agitation as in times past. 
The destiny of Cuba would appear to be some- 
thing like absorption into the economic system of 
the United States, whether or not there should 
be political union. American capital is show- 
ing great eagerness to assist in the rehabilitation 
of an island whose resources are known to be 
of extraordinary richness. 


ae rapid expansion of our foreign 
Growth of | trade is by no means the only striking 
the “Trusts.” thing in the economic history of the 
United States for the year 1898. The tendency 


toward great combinations of capital with a view 


to substituting monopoly for competition has 
proceeded at a more rapid pace than in any pre- 
ceding year. The great trusts like the Standard 
Oil and Sugar have been growmg more powerful, 
while others have been extending their operations 
and new ones have been forming. Among the 
latest combinations is the Tin Plate trust, which 
controls almost the entire output of the numerous 
tin-plate mills that have come into existence since 
the McKinley tariff act of 1890. Before that 
year, although the United States was a greater 
consumer of tin plate by far than any other 
nation, we were entirely dependent upon foreign 
manufacturers. Now the American mills supply 
a great deal more than half the home demand. 
The creation of the Tin Plate trust will certainly 
lead to a vigorous demand for the withdrawal of 
the protection upon which the trust will rely for 
its opportunity to maintain prices and earn 
profits. Several weeks ago it was reported that 
the great flour mills of the country were about to 
form a gigantic combination ; but in the middle 
of December the Minneapolis millers made publie 
their final decision against the plan of a trust, on 
the ground that the multiplicity of small mills 
throughout the country would at present make 
it virtually impossible to establish an effective 
monopoly of the flour-making business. In New 
York City there has been quiet but rapid prog- 
ress in the direction of a consolidation of: street- 
railroad interests, and Mr. Croker, who is at. 
present the real government of the city, has been 
won over toa plan under which it is proposed 
that the much-desired municipal underground 
trunk line shall be constructed by private capital. 
It is of course understood that this underground 
system would thus fall into the hands of the same 
powerful syndicate that has gradually monopolized 
nearly all of the surface lines. 


Street-Transit It has, indeed, greatly improved the 
jMonopoly in surface transit by introducing elec- 

Chicago. _ tricity as the motive force, with an un- 
derground trolley system.’ But while it is true 
that the people of New York are deriving benefit 
from the substitution of electricity for horses, it 
is still more true that the private syndicate is 
piling up almost measureless wealth by virtue of 
its possession of public franchises of enormous 
earning power, for which it pays nothing or next 
to nothing to the community. This situation in 
New York, however, although the process of 
franchise-grabbing has been steadily going on in 
one way or another, is due in the main to the mis- 
takes and follies of earlier years when perpetual 
franchises were distributed with no thought of 
their prospective value. In Chicago the situation 
has been and is a very different one. The people 
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of that city have been the victims of about the 
most villainous street-railroad monopolies that ever 
bribed a board of aldermen or escaped condign pun- 
ishment for innumerable crimes. Fortunately, the 
street-railroad franchises in Chicago were not 
granted in perpetuity ; they expire in the very 
near future. It has been the policy of the street- 
railroad monopolists—a policy deliberately con- 
ceived a good many years ago—to try to get 
these franchises renewed for a period of fifty 
years. The plan of operations was first to get a 
permissive enactment through the Legislature at 
Springfield by the use of a vast corruption fund, 
and then at the favorable moment to concentrate 
all their efforts upon the municipal government 
of Chicago, and carry their point with one tre- 
mendous onslaught. To that end they gave the 
most careful attention to the election of the 
present board of aldermen, and when their 
opportune time had arrived they undertook to 
pass the ordinance that would have given them 
a renewed control of franchises prospectively 
worth scores of millions of dollars. At first 
they had seemingly purchased the support of a 
considerable majority of the board of aldermen. 
The firm opposition of Mayor Carter Harrison, 
however, made it necessary for them to make 
sure of enough votes to pass their franchise-ex- 
tension ordinance over the mayor's veto. It 
looked for a short time as if they were going to 
be able to command the requisite number of votes. 
Whereupon there arose in Chicago a manifesta- 
tion of public opinion that frightened the alder- 
men, and that saved the situation. 


The Blackest L¢ W@S an uprising of rich and poor 


Criminals alike. Conservative citizens talked 
in America. about lynching like so many anarch- 
ists. Lynching is a bad business, and it is not 


to be justified under any circumstances. If, how- 
ever, there is one crime blacker than another in 
a country of popular institutions like ours, it is 
the crime that rich men commit when, for the 
purpose of adding to their unholy gains, they de- 
liberately conspire to put their own tools into pub- 
lic offices of trust in order that these creatures may 
betray the community and turn over to their 
principals the public property of which for the 
time being they have the custody. The alder- 
men of Chicago in the case of this last great con- 
spiracy were not the principals in the huge rob- 
bery that was planned, but the paid agents of 
the chief criminals. It happens that the cities 
of England in the past year have made remark- 
able strides in the way of municipal ownership 
and operation of street-railroad systems. Our 
American cities are very conservative in such 
directions, but this last experience in Chicago 
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points to only one really hopeful alternative. On 
no conceivable terms ought the franchises of the 
existing street-railroad companies of Chicago to be 
renewed. The very existence of those particular 
companies in Chicago is a constant menace to the 
welfare of the community ; for they are the chief 
source of the corruption that makes municipal 
progress almost impossible. There are many 
grave objections, doubtless, to municipal opera 
tion of transit systems, but the comprehensive 
answer to those objections would seem to be—in 
Chicago at least—that public ownership at its 
worst could not be so bad a thing for the com- 
munity as the present state of affairs. 





It takes strong faith in these days to 
believe that the French republic can 
weather the storm that still shows no 
sign of abatement. <A fresh sensational incident 
last month was the ostentatious retirement of M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire from the Court of Cas- 
sation, on the ground of his disapproval of the 
evident determination of the majority of that 
court to bring out the truth in the Dreyfus case, 
and thus to release the victim of a hideous con- 
spiracy. But Beaurepaire is not a man whose 
presence in the Court of Cassation has added 
anything to its standing, and he has always been 
essentially a politician. His criticisms upon his 
colleagues of the court were of the pettiest and 
most trivial nature, and consisted principally in 
the recital of minor courtesies shown to Colonel 
Picquart, the most conspicuously decent officer 
in the French army, whose offense has consisted 
in the discovery of the. innocence of Captain 
Dreyfus. It is believed that Beaurepaire has 
joined the Bonapartist conspiracy. Monarchical 
reaction is evidently very much in the air. Of 
the two claimants, it seems to be agreed that it is 
the Bonaparte rather than the Orleans who ap- 
peals the more strongly to the present revolu- 
tionary whim. Some foreign millionaires (an 
American among them) are reputed to be fur- 
nishing the financial backing to the Bonapartist 
conspiracy, which thus far, like most of the 
plots of European pretenders, has its headquar- 
ters in Brussels. It is said that since the world 
at large has come to accept the fact of the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus, his military imprisoners have 
added to the rigors of his confinement on Devil’s 
Island, and that his hardships and mental anxiety 
are rapidly bringing him toward the end for 
which the army clique in Paris is wishing above 
all things. In the midst of the clamor, Premier 
Dupuy and his cabinet are standing firmly for 
the maintenance of the civil authority ; and there 
are still plenty of Americans, though not many 
Englishmen, who continue to believe that the 
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THE TWO PRETENDERS TO THE FRENCH THRONE. 
From Black and White (London). 


Third Republic will live through this wretched 
Dreyfus episode, even as it has survived many 
other dangerous ordeals. 


Russia Le Czar and his peace proposals still 

Building form a great topic of international 

Railroads. discussion abroad. Meanwhile the 
new Russian budget calls for enormous outlays 
in railroad-building—that branch of expendi- 
ture far overshadowing the appropriations for the 
army and the navy. Nothing cottld be more 
genuine than the wish of the Russians to be re- 
lieved from the necessity of keeping up so big a 
standing army at so heavy an expense. The 
Czar and his ministers desire aboveall else to de- 
velop the resources of their vast empire; and 
they grudge the money and the men that are ex- 
acted by the present conditions of the great 
armed peace of Europe. 


sermany continues to exert her en- 

re. ergies in every possible way toward 
the southeast. Her railroad-building 

in Asia Minor is progressing at a stupendous 
rate, while by various methods the government 
is encouraging commercial growth in southeast- 
ern Europe and the Turkish empire. There is 
just a shade of ghoulishness in the cool calcula- 
tions that Germany is making upon the probable 
break-up of the Austrian empire after the death 





of the Kaiser’s venerable ally, Francis Joseph. 
The present policy at Berlin seems to be to make 
the largest possible number of limited alliances. 
Thus Germany has come to an agreement with 
England touching affairs in Africa, and—apart 
from the standing conditions and purposes of the 
alliances with Austria and Italy—there is little 
doubt of the existence of agreements with Russia 
touching particular matters, while the arrange- 
ments with the Sultan of Turkey would seem to 
be peculiarly intimate, and negotiations are re- 
ported to be on foot for an arrangement with 
France and Russia to offset English pretensions 
in China. Outsiders continue to look on with 
amazement at the spectacle of an educated nation 
like Germany enduring the outrageous restric- 
tions now existing upon the liberty of discussion. 
Nothing could be more shocking than the prose- 
cution of Professor Delbriick, of the University of 
Berlin, the eminent political and historical writer, 
for the crime of having criticised the policy of 
expelling the Danes from Schleswig- Holstein. 
French license is better than German tyranny. 





‘“ The constitutional situation in the 
ustria R 
and Austro-Hungarian monarchy does not. 
Hungary. grow less serious. Nothing keeps 
the agglomeration together except the dread of 
the international uncertainties that might follow 
a break-up. 
Austriaand 
Hungary are 
separate coun- 
tries, with dis- 
tinct Parlia- 
ments, which 
have their chief 
nominal connec- 
tion in the fact. 
of a common 
monarch —the 
Emperor of 
Austria being 
the King of 
Hungary. The 
common expen- 
ses — military, 
naval, diplo- 
matic, etc.— 
that pertain to 
the union have been paid by the two parties 
to the agreement on the basis of a fixed ratio. 
The period of that agreement expired last year, 
and because of differences of opinion about 
the relative proportions the attempt to renew it 
did not succeed. It was arbitrarily extended by 
personal prerogative of the Emperor for six 
months, but that period ended with the be- 


PROFESSOR DELBRUCK. 
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ginning of the present year, and the deadlock 
continues. If the Emperor should die under ex- 
isting circumstances, there is much likelihood 
that the severance would be complete. There 
has been unwonted turmoil in the Hungarian 
Diet, or Parliament (there is always turmoil in 
the one at Vienna), and the Premier of Hungary, 





BARON BANFFY, HUNGARIAN PREMIER. 


Baron Banffy, has adopted the very bad ex 
pedient of fighting duels with his enemies. 
Parliamentary government, until the last few 
years, has worked with a remarkable dignity 
and efficiency at Budapest. It is to be regretted 
that representative institutions in Hungary, like 
those in almost every other country on the con- 
tinent of Europe, should now exhibit such un- 
happy tendencies as the century nears its end. 


England and America have been act- 
Some Concerns . : ‘ aie 
of English- ing together energetically in China 
Speaking Men. through Mr. Conger and Sir Claude 
MacDonald, their respective ministers at Pe- 
king, to secure the reversal of a grant to the 


French at Shanghai. 


This grant would seem to 
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endanger the interesting arrangements by which 
the English and Americans have for a long time 
carried on jointly an admirable sort of munic- 
ipal government for their contiguous colonies. 
In Samoa, also, where the Germans have been 
trying to run things in their own interest, the 
English and American consuls and the Ameri- 
can chief justice have worked together, and 
both English-speaking countries are now sending 
ships to Apia. (For the Samoan news in more 
detail see our ‘‘ Record of Current Events.”’) 
The Canadian-American Commission has not yet 
finished its work, but a considerable degree of 
success is now assured. Our Canadian friends, 
who have long enjoyed the two-cent postal 
union with the United States, have now at 
length inaugurated their two-cent rate to Great 
Britain. This so-called ‘‘ imperial penny post- 
age " is destined to be followed in the near future 
by a two-cent rate between the United States 
and Great Britain, although nobody would have 
thought such a thing very likely one year ago. 
In English politics the leading subject continues 
to be the leaderless condition of the Liberal 
party. Lord Rosebery seems to be destined to 
come to the front again. The Irish people will 
be absorbed, naturally, with the new experiment 
of electing county councils and setting in motion 








A NEW YEAR’S GREETING—PENNY POSTAGE BETWEEN ENG- 
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the untried machinery of local self-government. 
England’s protectorate over the Soudan in con- 
junction with Egypt has been announced as a 
formal fact, and the pacification of the country 
is proceeding rapidly. 


Two New England statesmen of long 


The Late : . 
Senator service and great public usefulness 
Morrill. have died in the harness. Senator 


Morrill, of Vermont, was the Nestor at Washing- 
ton, having almost completed his eighty-ninth year. 
While still a young man, Mr. Morrill acquired a 
competence as a country merchant in Vermont, 
and then retired to a farm, where he spent some 
years in a quiet, studious fashion, fitting himself 
for public service. He was elected to Congress 
in 1854, and served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for twelve years, when, in 1867, he 
took his seat in the Senate—a seat which he con- 
tinued without interruption to fill until his death. 
He became prominent while a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1860 as the prin- 
cipal author of the so-called Morrill tariff, which 
initiated the series of Republican high protective 
tariffs that have dominated the country’s com- 
mercial policy for nearly forty years. Mr. Mor- 
rill was never regarded as a very brilliant or a 
very great statesman ; nevertheless, he was a 
constructive legislator, whose name will certainly 
endure in connection with policies of far-reaching 
importance. For example, he was the chief pro- 
jector of the measure which created the State 
agricultural colleges of the country by giving 
them public-land endowments. The wisdom of 
that enactment will grow more apparent from 
year to year. Senator Morrill’s opposition to the 
annexation of San Domingo in 1871 may possibly 
be said to have turned the scale against President 
Grant’s favorite scheme. To his persistence 
through a score of years is due, more than to the 
labors of any other man, the legislation which has 
resulted in the great Congressional Library build- 
ing. These are only a few of the important 
matters with which Mr. Morrill’s name has been 
identified in the course of his long public career. 


Another, New England statesman, 
Mr. Dingley's possessing the same sterling traits of 

character that made Mr. Morrill so 
universally respected, was the late chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
Mr. Nelson Dingley, who died of pneumonia on 
January 12. He had almost completed sixty- 
seven years. Like Mr. Morrill, his early life 
was that of the farm and the country store. Mr. 
Dingley, however, went to college and graduated 
at Dartmouth in 1855. After a year of law 
study he purchased a weekly newspaper at Lew- 


iston, Maine, which in the Civil War times was 
developed into a daily. Mr. Dingley continued 
in control of this newspaper up to the time of 
his death, a period of more than forty years. 
He was identified with the Republican party 
from its foundation, and although a much 
younger man than Senator Morrill, his public 
life began at so much earlier an age that it 
covered almost as long a period. Senator Mor- 
rill had been in public life some forty-five years, 
while Mr. Dingley—if four or five years of active 
editorial work and public speaking from 1856 to 
1861 are included—had really covered quite as 
long a period of public service. He went to the 
Maine Legislature in 1861, and was reélected a 
number of times, though not consecutively, up 
to 1873, when he was made governor, a position 
which he filled for two terms. He was elected 
to Congress in 1881, and had served in the 
House of Representatives ever since that time. 
All questions relating to banking, currency, the 
tariff, shipping interests, and what may be called 
business policies engaged Mr. Dingley’s close 
study and attention through all his public life ; 
and in the treatment of these matters his use- 
fulness in Congress was universally recognized. 
As chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress, Mr. Dingley identi- 
fied his name with the tariff law which is now in 
force. He was also reputed to be the chief 
author of the war revenue bill of last year. He 
was serving at the time of his death as a member 
of the Quebec Joint Commission. 





Our obituary record this month con- 
tains the names of an unusually large 
number of Americans of eminence. 
Besides Senator Morrill and Mr. Dingley, the 
world of affairs at Washington has lost one of its 
most familiar figures in the person of Sefior 
Romero, the Mexican ambassador, who had 
served in that place so long as to have become in 
the best sense a citizen of two countries, honored 
and loved in both. Mr. John Russell Young, 
the librarian of Congress—distinguished as a 
journalist and as a former American minister in 
China, and as the chronicler, also, of General 
Grant’s trip around the world—passed away on 
January 17. Dr. John B. Hamilton, formerly 
the surgeon-general of the United States Marine 
Hospital Service, and more lately active in 
medical practice, medical journalism and educa- 
tion, and the medical direction of public institu- 
tions at Chicago, died late in December at the 
age of fifty-one. Prof. Jonathan B. Turner, 
founder of the University of Illinois and one of 
the builders of that commonwealth, had at- 
tained the great age of ninety-three. 


Obituary 
Notes. 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From December 21, 1898, to January 20, 1899.) 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN—PROCEEDINGS 
CONNECTED WITH 
TION OF CUBA, PORTO RICO, AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 

December 21.—Cuba. having been freed from Spanish 
rule, the Cuban Junta in the United States is dissolved 
....-The Fourth Virginia Regiment arrives in Havana. 

December 23.—At a joint session of the American and 
Spanish commissioners in Havana the details are ar- 
ranged for the formal transfer of the control of that 
city and for the government of Spanish troops unable 
to leave the island for lack of transportation facilities 

.-Orders are sent from Washington to General Otis, 
in command of the United States troops at Manila, to 
send a force to Iloilo, capital of Panay, P. I., where the 
Spanish troops are besieged by the insurgents....Com- 
mander Taussig, of the Bennington, is ordered to take 
possession, in the name of the United States, of Wake 
Island for use as a cable station in connecting the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, and the United States. 

December 24.—Iloilo, on the island of Panay, is evac- 
uated by the Spanish General Rios. 

December 26.—The Philippine insurgents take pos- 
session of Iloilo before the arrival of a detachment of 
United States troops under General Carpenter sent by 
General Otis from Manila. » 





THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE DINGLEY, OF MAINE. 


December 27.—As a result of street disorders in Ha- 
vana 3 persons are killed and 29 wounded; the civil 
governor issues an order forbidding the shooting of 
firearms or exploding of firecrackers....Instructions 
from President McKinley regarding the American 


THE AMERICAN OCCUPA- , 


policy in the Philippines are transmitted to General 
Otis for promulgation at Manila. 

December 29.—President McKinley issues an order 
regulating the Cuban currency system....General Law- 
ton is ordered to duty in the Philippines as second in 
command to General Otis. 




















Photo by Bell. 
THE LATE SENATOR MORRILL, OF VERMONT. 
December 30.—United States troops to the number of 
about 3,000 sail for Cuba from Charleston, S. C., the 
force including the Sixth Ohio and Twelfth New York 
Volunteers and the First Infantry, with Generals 
Bates and Sanger. 


December 31.—Orders are issued creating four new 
military departments in Cuba—namely, Pinar del Rio, 
Matanzas, Santa Clara, and Puerto Principe; Brig.- 
Gen. George W. Davis is assigned to the command of 
Pinar del Rio, Maj.-Gen. James H. Wilson to Matanzas, 
Maj.-Gen. J. C. Bates to Santa Clara, and Brig.-Gen. 
L. H. Carpenter to Puerto Principe. 


January 1.—Formal cession of Spanish sovereignty in 
Cuba to the United States is made at Havana. 
January 2.—Orders are issued for the speedy sailing 
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of the six regiments of infantry designated for service 
in the Philippines. 

January 7.—Aguinaldo, leader of the Philippine in- 
surgents, issues a proclamation in Manila protesting 
against the American occupation of the Philippines, al- 
leging that American promises of independence have 
been violated, denouncing President McKinley’s in- 
structions to General Otis, and calling on the Filipinos 
to continue the struggle for liberty....The gunboats 
Princeton and Yorktown are ordered to Manila. 

January 10.—Representatives of the United States 
and of the Philippine insurgents, respectively, hold an 
important conference in Manila on questions of policy 
in the islands. 

January 11.—Prominent Cubans are appointed to 
office in Havana by General Ludlow ; Perfecto Lacoste 
is named as mayor. 

January 13.—The mayor and city council of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, resign office because of inability to raise 
funds under the present tariffs and dissatisfaction 
with the action of the American military government. 

January 14.—Capt. Richard P. Leary, U.S. N., is as- 
signed to duty as military governor of the island of 
Guam and commander of the United States naval 
station to be established there. P 

January 16.—General Brooke announces the appoint- 
ment of Domingo Mendez Capote, Pablo Desvernine, 
José Antonio Gonzales Lanuza, and Adolfo Saenz 
Yanez as advisers to the Cuban administration ; Gen- 
eral Ludlow appoints E. W. Conant, Leopold Causio, 
S. M. Jarvis, M. Villanova, J. N. Casanova, and George 
W. Hyatt on a commission to inquire into the finances 
of Havana..... President Schurman, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, accepts an appointment on President McKinley’s 
commission to visit the Philippines ; it is announced 
that the other members of the commission will be Ad- 
miral Dewey, General Otis, Prof. Dean C. Worcester, 
and Col. Charles Denby. 

January 19.—The United States transport Grant, with 
the Fourth Infantry and a battalion of the Seventeenth 
Infantry, sails from New York for Manila. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

January 4.—Both branches reassemble after the holi- 
day recess....In the Senate the treaty of peace with 
Spain is received from President McKinley and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations....The House 
considers a new code of laws for Alaska.... Both branch- 
es adjourn out of respect for the memory of the late 
Senator Morrill, of Vermont. 

January 5.—The House continues debate on the Alaska 
code. 

January 6.—The Senate adopts a resolution offered 
by Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.), asking the President for the 
instructions given to the peace commissioners....The 
House, in committee of the whole, by a vote of 67 to 61, 
strikes out of the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill the appropriation for the Civil Service 
Commission salaries. 

January 7.—The Senate passes the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill....The House resumes consider- 
ation of the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill. 

January 9.—Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.) speaks against 
expansion and the ratification of the treaty with Spain; 
a reply is made by Mr. Platt (Rep., Conn.). 


January 11.—In the Senate the treaty with Spain is. 


favorably reported by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee; the question of extending American sovereignty 


over the Philippines is debated....The House passes. 


the codification of criminal laws for Alaska, with an 
amendment providing a high-license system, with a 
kind of local option. 

January 12.—The Senate begins debate of peace treaty 
in executive session....The House passes the diplo- 
matic and consular appropriation bill ($1,705,533). 

January 13.—The House begins consideration of the 
naval personnel bill. 

January 14.—Both branches adopt resolutions of sor- 
row for the death of Representative Dingley and adjourn 
as a mark of respect for his memory....In the Senate- 
Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.) offers a resolution declaring that 
the people of the Philippine Islands of right ought to 
be free and independent. 

January 16.—In the Senate Mr. Ross (Rep., Vt.) is. 
sworn in as the successor to the late Senatgr Morrill 
....In the House funeral services over the body of 
Representative Dingley are held. 

January 17.—The Senate, by a vote of 9 to 38, rejects. 
an amendment to the Nicaragua Canal bill providing 
that the United States shall have absolute control of 
the canal for military or naval purposes, with power to- 
dictate its use during war ; a provision is inserted that. 
not more than $5,000,000 shall be paid to the Maritime. 








THE LATE SENOR DON MATIAS ROMERO, 
(Mexican ambassador to the United States.) 


Canal Company....The House passes the naval per-: 
sonnel bill, with amendments. 

January 18.—The Senate, by a vote of 32 to 22, lays on 
the table the substitute offered by Mr. Caffery (Dem., 
La.) for the Nicaragua Canal bill, providing for the 
construction and ownership of the canal by the United 
States, and defeats, by a vote of 15 to 32, the substitute 
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offered by Mr. Gear (Rep., Iowa) authorizing the pur- 
chase of necessary territory and appropriating $140,000,- 
000 for the construction of the canal. 

January 19.—The Senate confirms the nomination of 
Joseph H. Choate to be ambassador to Great Britain 
...-The House considers the post-office appropriation 
-bill. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

December 21.—President McKinley appoints Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock, now serving as ambassador to Russia, 
Secretary of the Interior, to succeed Cornelius N. Bliss, 
resigned....Preliminary orders are issued for the mus- 
tering out of 50,000 United States volunteers within a 
month. 

January 2.—Governor Roosevelt, of New York, is in- 
augurated....Legislatures meet in California, Mon- 
tana, and Tennessee. 

January 3.—The Democrats in the Tennessee Legis- 
lature unanimously renominate United States Senator 
Bate....Legislatures meet in Delaware, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania....The na- 
tional committee of the Democratic party decides that 
the issue of free silver at 16 to 1 must be upheld in the 
campaign of 1900. 

January 4.—One-third of the Republican members of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature refuse to enter the cau- 
cus which renominates Senator Quay....Legislatures 
meet in Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Yrk, North Carolina, and Rhode Island. 

January 5.—Legislatures meet in Idaho and Indiana, 

January 9.—Legislatures meet in Arkansas, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Washington. 

January 10.—The Republican members of the Indiana 
Legislature nominate Albert J. Beveridge for United 
States Senator on the eleventh ballot....The Republi- 
can members of the Massachusetts Legislature renom- 
inate Senator Lodge....John Kean is nominated for 
United States Senator by the Republicans of the New 
Jersey Legislature....The California Legislature be- 
gins balloting for Senator... .Serious charges of bribery 
are made in the Montana Legislature in connection 
with the contest between Marcus Daly and William A. 
Clark for the United States Senatorship.... Legislatures 
meet in Kansas, New Jersey, South Carolina, and Wy- 
oming. 

January 11.—The West Virginia Legislature meets 
....-Governor Smith, of Vermont, appoints Chief Judge 
Jonathan Ross (Rep.) to fill out the unexpired term of 
the late Senator Morrill....The Republicans of the 
Connecticut Legislature renominate Senator Hawley 
after a protracted fight. 

January 12.—The New York Republican legislative 
caucus unanimously nominates Chauncey M. Depew 
for United States Senator....Governor Roosevelt, of 
New York, nominates Col. John N. Partridge for su- 
perintendent of public works....Commissary-General 
Eagan, testifying before the commission investigating 
the conduct of the war, denies the charge that bad beef 
was furnished to the army and makes a bitter personal 
attack on General Miles. 

January 16.—The War Department investigating com- 
mission having declined to receive Commissary-General 
Eagan’s testimony as first presented, General Eagan 
returns his statement to the commission with the 
abusive language stricken out. 
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January 17.—Chauncey M. Depew (Rep.) in New York 
and Albert J. Beveridge (Rep.) in Indiana are formally 
elected United States Senators ; Senators Hawley (Rep., 
Conn.), Hale (Rep., Maine), Lodge (Rep., Mass.), Davis 
(Rep., Minn.), and Cockrell (Dem., Mo.) are chosen as 
their own successors ; ballots are taken without choice 





THE LATE JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG. 
(Librarian of Congress.) 


in the Legislatures of West Virginia, Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Montana, North Dakota, and Utah 
....President McKinley orders the court-martial for 
Commissary-General Eagan. 

January 18.—Senator Burrows (Rep., Mich.) is chosen 
to succeed himself....On the first ballot for United 
States Senator in the Pennsylvania Legislature Senator 
Quay receives 112 votes—13 less than the number neces- 
sary to elect....The Democrats of the West Virginia 
Legislature nominate John T. McGraw for United States 
Senator....Commissary-General Eagan is_ relieved 
from duty ; a detail of officers for the court-martial to 
try him for conduct unbécoming an officer in his attack 
on General Miles is announced. 


January 19.—The Republicans of the West Virginia 
Legislature nominate Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue N. B. Scott for United States Senator....A ‘field 
caucus” of Republican members of the North Dakota 
Legislature nominate P. J. McCumber for United 
States Senator....After nineteen ballots the caucus of 
Republican members of the Wisconsin Legislature fails. 
to make a nomination for United States Senator. 
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REV. DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 
(Called from the pastorate of Central Church, Chicago, to 
succeed the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott as pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

December 21.—The anti-anarchist conference in Rome 
closes its sessions.... The French Government asks the 
Chamber of Deputies for a supplementary grant of 
12,206,000 francs to be expended on the colonies. 

December 22.—The French Government decides to 
hand the Dreyfus secret dossier to the Court of Cassa- 
tion; street disorders occur in Toulouse between the 
pro-Dreyfus and anti-Dreyfus factions. 

December 23.—The Cape Parliament is prorogued till 
March 8, 1899. 

December 25.—Penny postage is in effect throughout 
the British empire, with the exceptions of Australasia 
and Cape Colony. 

December 27.—The Dreyfus secret dossier is commu- 
nicated to the Court of Cassation. 

December 29.—King Humbert (of Italy) signs a decree 
of partial amnesty for prisoners condemned both by 
civil and military tribunals. 

December 31.—The Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich is 
renewed for six months by imperial rescript. 

January 2.—King Charles of Portugal opens the legis- 
lative chambers. 

January 6.—Baron Curzon assumes the viceroyalty of 
India at Calcutta. 

January 10.—A socialist editor is sentenced at Magde- 
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burg, Germany, to forty-nine months’ imprisonment on 
a charge of lése majesté. 

January 12.—The German army bill is introduced in 
the Reichstag....A vote of confidence in the govern- 
ment is passed by the French Chamber of Deputies (423 
to 124). 

January 16.—The French Chamber of Deputies post- 
pones for a month (by a vote of 422 to 74) the Dreyfus- 
Picquart discussion. 

January 17.—An election riot in the county of Arad, 
Hungary, results in the death of 16 rioters and 10 sol- 
diers....In the Irish elections the labor party is un- 
usually successful. 

January 18.—Plans are proposed in the Swedish Par- 
liament for increasing the national defenses. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


December 21.—Prince George of Greece arrives in 
Crete as high commissioner, escorted by the flagships 
of the four powers. 

December 22.—United States Minister Conger, at Pe- 
king, China, protests against the extension of French 
jurisdiction at Shanghai. 

December 26.—The Ameer of Afghanistan complains 
to the Indian government of native raids into Afghan 
territory....The squadrons of the powers are with- 
drawn from Crete. 

December 29.—Conditions in the Transvaal are re- 
ported as disquieting. * 

December 30.—The extradition treaty between the 
United States and Brazil is ratified by the Brazilian 
Parliament. 

December 31.—Chief Justice Chambers, of the Samoan 
Supreme Court, decides in favor of the claims of Malietoa 
Tanus to the kingship, declaring that Mataafa is barred . 
by the treaty of Berlin. 

January 1.—Followers of Mataafa, claimant to the 
Samoan kingship, ambush and defeat the fcllowers of 
Malietoa Tanus and Tamasese and burn the town of 
Upolu; no foreigners are injured; the defeated chiefs 
and Chief Justice Chambers, with his family, seek 
refuge on the British warship Porpoise ; the American, 
English, and German consuls later recognize a pro- 
visional government set up by Mataafa, with President 
Raffel, of the municipal council, as head, pending the 
receipt of instructions from the powers ; Raffel and the 
German consul then close the Supreme Court and 
claim all powers vested in them; the American and 
British consuls protest and appeal to the captain of the 
Porpoise, who lands a force of blue-jackets, and under 
their protection Chief Justice Chambers takes his 
seat ; Mataafa holds aloof during these developments. ; 

January 3.—A treaty of alliance between Russia and 
Afghanistan is reported as signed. 

January 5.--The Canadian-American commission re- 
sumes its sessions in Washington. 

January 6.—Correspondence relating to French at- 
tacks on British trade in Madagascar is made public 
....United States Minister Conger notifies his govern- 
ment that the Chinese Government refuses French 
demands for extension of jurisdiction at Shanghai. 

January 10.—President McKinley nominates Charle- 
magne Tower, of Pennsylvania, to be ambassador to 
Russia, and Addison C. Harris, of Indiana, to be min- 
ister to Austria-Hungary. $ 
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January 11.—Joseph H. Choate, of New York, is nom- 
inated to be ambassador to Great Britain. 

January 13.—The German Government makes official 
denial that itis aiding the Filipinos. 

January 19.—The United States cruiser Philadelphia 
is ordered to Samoa for the protection of American 
interests there....A convention between Great Britain 
and Egypt as to the government of the reconqueref 
provinces of the Soudan is signed at Cairo. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


December 24.—-It is announced that a contract for 
80,000 tons of steel rails for the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
road has been awarded to American bidders. 

December 27.—Dr. Becquerel announces to the #¥2nc2 
Academy of Sciences the discovery of a new chemiczi 
element, having a close affinity to barium and named 
“radium” by its discoverers, MM. Curie and Bremona. 

December 28.—The fall of a part of a mountain par- 
tially buries the village of Airolo, Switzerland. 

December 31.—The Assabet Manufacturing Company 
of Boston, one of the largest woolen manufacturing 
concerns in the United States, makes an assignment.... 
Funeral services over the body of Senator Morrill are 
held in the Senate chamber at Washington. 

January 1.—Emperor William of Germany confers 
the order of the Black Eagle upon Herr Adolph Men- 
zel, the artist. 

January 5.--In acollision between British and French 
steamers in the English Channel 12 lives are lost. 

January 6.—The explosion of a boiler in a shipbuild- 
ing establishment at Barking, near London, Eng., causes 
the loss of many lives....The corner-stone of the Gordon 
Memorial College at Khartoum is laid by Lord Cro- 
mer....The Rev. Dr. Lucien Lee Kinsolving is conse- 
crated, in New York, as the first Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Brazil. ' 

January 9.—It is announced that the American Steel 
and Wire Company has obtained control of the Wash- 
burn & Moen Company, with a capital of $4,000,000, 
thus practically securing a monopoly of the wire busi- 
ness in the United States....The carbon-manufacturing 
concerns of the United States are consolidated in one 
company with a capital stock of $10,000,000....In a 
collision on the Lehigh Valley Railroad in New Jersey 
16 persons are killed and about 20 injured. 

January 14.—The New York Auto-Truck Company 
and the International Air-Power Company are incor- 
porated in New Jersey with a combined capital of 
$17,000,000....The White Star Line steamer Oceanic, 
the largest ship ever built, is launched at Belfast. 

January 15.—The Central Labor Union and the Cen- 
tral Labor Federation, of New York, are dissolved and 
a new organization, the General Federated Union, said 
to represent nearly 100,000 men, is formed. 

January 16.—The Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, of 
Chicago, is called to the pastorate of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to succeed Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


OBITUARY. 


December 22.—Sebastian Bach Mills, the composer 
and pianist, 60. 

December 23.—Edward F. Lawrence, a prominent 
Chicago capitalist, 63. 


December 24.—Dr. John B. Hamilton, formerly sur- 
geon-general of the United States Marine Hospital 
Service, 51....Ronald T. McDonald, a Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) capitalist, 50....Ex-Congressman Ithamar C. 
Sloan, of Wisconsin, 76....Most Rev. Thomas Nulty, 
D.D., Roman Catholic bishop of Meath, Ireland, 79.... 
Stephen A. Morse, American inventor of mechanical 
tools, 72....Maj. Frederick H. Smith, noted engineer 
and bridge builder, 60. 


December 26.—Sereno E. Todd, author of the ‘‘ Young 
Farmers’ Manual” and contributor to agricultural 
journals, 78. 

December 27.--Robert R. McBurney, an active pro- 
perer of the Y.M.C. A., 61....Mrs. Isabel A. Mallon 
*2tuth Ashmore”), a well-known writer for young 
women, 56....Ex-Gov. John P. Cochran, of Delaware, 
90....Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, of the New York Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 74.... 
Recorder Henry Bezou, of New Orleans, La., 73. 


December 28.—Senator Justin Smith Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, 89....Judge Howard J. Reeder, of Easton, Pa., 
55. 

December 29.—Ex-Judge Frederick Carroll Brewster, 
of Philadelphia, 75....Rev. Bartholomew Price, master 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, 80. 

December 30.—Matias Romero, Mexican ambassador 
to the United States, 62....George Ingram Barnett, one 
of the pioneer architects of St. Louis, Mo., 84. 

January 1.—Ex-Gov. William H. Smith, of Alabama, 
72....Judge William Paterson, of New Jersey, 81.... 
Dr. Charles F. Guillon, a retired surgeon of the United 
States navy, 83. 

January 4.—M. Aimé Marie Edouard Hervé, editor of 
the Soleil, of Paris, 64. 

January 5.—Prof. Ezra Otis Kendall, formerly of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a distinguished mathema- 
tician, 82....Haine Isermann, the sculptor, of Chicago, 
70....J. L. Bardwell, one of the pioneers of California, 
67. 

January 6.—Rev. Dr. Moses Drury Hoge, of Rich- 
mond, Va., 80. 

January 8.—Ex-Congressman 
Stockdale, of Mississippi, 71. 

January 10.—Prof. Jonathan B. Turner, founder of 
the University of Illinois, 93....Ex-Congressman Wil- 
liam A. Russell, of Massachusetts, 68. 


Thomas Ringland 


January 12.—Count Jules von Falkenhayn, formerly 
Austrian minister of agriculture, 70....Richard Gow- 
ing, English journalist and secretary of the Cobden 
Club, 68. 

January 13.—Nelson Dingley, of Maine, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee and leader of the Re- 
publican members of the House of Representatives, 67. 


January 14.—Nubar Pacha, former president of the 
Egyptian Council of Ministers. 

January 16.—Rev. Dr. Charles Chiniquy, a noted con- 
vert from the Roman Catholic Church to Protestant- 
ism, 90. 

January 17.—John Russell Young, librarian of Con- 
gress, 57....Maj. Jed. Hotchkiss, ‘‘Stonewall” Jack- 
son’s chief of staff of engineers, 71. 


January 19.—Prof. Henry A. Nicholson, of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 54. 
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CALIXTO GARCIA 
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CALIXTO GARCIA. 
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Sélo tuviste un Dios: el Patriotismo, 
y por salvar 4 tu Nacién esclava 
ee tcmplaste tu valor de 4guila brava 
7 en cl crisol ardiente del civismo. 
Tu misién fué de lucha y herofsmo 
R\ Sey iy has muerto!.... mas tu vidi no se acaba; 
: \ tu pueblo que oprimido estaba, 
s\i hoy, y mafiana, y siempre, eres el mismo, 
n tu marmol mortuorio de insurgente 
gtabaran: ;Viva Cuba Independiente! 
‘;| y como regia pompa funcraria, 
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A TRIBUTE TO GARCIA. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. : del Ahuizote Mexico a 5 
From El Hijo del Ahuizote (Mexico). seinen . ) 


F all the journals 
O published in this 
or any other country, 
none has shown a finer 
appreciation of the na- 
ture and motives of our 
war against Spain than 
has that most Mexican 
of all Mexican papers, 
El Hijo del Ahuizote. 
The three drawings 
on this page, all repro- 
duced from late copies 
of that paper, are self- 
explanatory. The year 
1899 marks the full ad- 
vent of liberty through- 
out the Western world, 
and the personified fig- 
ure of liberty offers the 
elements of democracy 
to the islands of the sea. 
A deserved tribute is 
paid to the late General 
Garcia as one of the he- 
roes of American free- ™-: 
dom. AMERICA’S NEW PRIMARY SCHOOL IN DEMOCRACY.—From El Hijo del Ahuizote (Mexico). 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN CARTOONS. 





AND SHE KNOWS. 
“Tin” To * Aaay:” “Say, chile, if my fren’ Grover was 


jus’ President you’d hab a cinch.” 
From the Journal (Minreapolis). 


The anti-expansionists, so called, do not get much 
comfort from the cartoonists. ‘‘ Bart,” in the Minne- 
apolis Journal, has been particularly satirical, as wit- 
ness three cartoons on this page. Mr. Davenport, of 
the New York Journal, also views Uncle Sam’s posi- 
tion in the Philippines with entire calmness. 





DONE GONE EXPANDED. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON DEWEY TO GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR: 
“IT cannot tell a lie, gran’ther. I took them with my little 
cruiser. We’ve already got them. The question is, What are 
we going to do with them? Don’t think you mentioned 


that.”—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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SMALL Boy: “Hold on, here,mamma! That’s unconsti- 
tutional and opposed to that vital principle of the Declara- 
tion of Independence that spankers derive their just power 
from the consent of the spanked.” 

From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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““HOW SHARPER THAN A SERPENT’S TOOTH TO HAVE A 
THANKLESS CHILD.” 
AGUINALDO: “ Get out, you old stiff. I won this war my- 
self.” —From the Journal (New York). 
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“ENOUGH OF THIS! DROP THOSE KNIVES! 
From the World (New York). 
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‘ANIMUS.”—From the World (New York). 
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THE PASSING OF SPAIN, 1492-1898. 
From the World (New York). 
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UNCLE SAM TO AGUINALDO: ‘** Now, Aggy, stop your noise, 
and be a nice boy and play with your little sisters.” 


From the Journal (New York). 





New Yorkers, who have had 
a winter of slushy streets, have 
raised a Waring memorial 
fund of a hundred thousand 
dollars. But the best tribute 
to Colonel Waring will be the 
complete sanitary reconstruc- 
tion of Havana. Uncle Sam 
has stood: between Cuban and 
Spaniard in the trying days of 
evacuation—an idea well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Bush, of the 
World. Our Mexican cartoon- 
ist gives a striking picture of 
the delivery of Havana by Spain 
to America, and Mr. Bush, in 
a well-conceived cartoon, rep- 
resents the last homeward voy- 
age of Spain from the western 
hemisphere. 


JANUARY 1, 1899—THE TRANSFER OF HAVANA.—From El Hijo del Almizote (Mexico)- 
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AN AMERICAN BULL-FIGHTER, 


Commissary-General Eagan would brand Miles’ bad beef 
charges as a lie.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


The Eagan-Miles-Alger-War Department wrangle 
has, of course, given the American cartoonists as much 
of an opportunity for the moment as the French army 
scandals have given European cartoonists for more than 
a year past. Mr. Nelan, of the Herald, in a clever little 
cartoon, presents the Frenchman as shocked when read- 
ing about the American army scandal, while Uncle Sam 
shows pious horror as he reads of the Dreyfus case. 
Bush, Nelan, Davenport, and ‘‘ Bart” on this page have 
each indulged in a fling on the recent performance of 
the commissary-general. 


iSARY Bert 


“YOU DIRTY BoY!”—From the World (New York). 


ALGER: ‘‘ How did it taste?” 
SHAFTER: “ Finest beef I ever ate.” 


General Eagan, in his statement to the war board, said that 
General Shafter frequently expressed himself thus. 


From the Journal (New York). 


A USEFUL PRESIDENTIAL PREROGATIVE. 
From the Herald (New York). 
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tics continues to be a leading | 

theme of the European cartoon- = [*S , ee 
ists, many of whom are pointing es) | Mi 
to the prospect of a monarchical . gn See | 
revolution. The varied nature of 
such cartoons is well illustrated 
on the present page, where a 
German artist represents the 
French republic as engaged in a 
mad race for a crown, while one 
French artist depicts the revision 
of the Dreyfus case as an ex- 
plosive bomb, and another at- 
tempts to make it out that the 
present régime imposes upon the 
plain man at the plow a three- | 
fold greater burden than that if 
which he bore before the Revo- FE 
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THE RACE OF THE REPUBLIC FOR THE CROWN.—From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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lution of 1789. 























The German Emperor is the most sensitive man in 
Europe to the ridicule of pictorial satirists. Three of 
the drawings on the opposite page are reproduced from 
some recent copies of Simplicissimus, a German illus- 
trated paper, whose editors, artists, and publishers have 
been subjected to almost as unsparing prosecution as if 
they had been detected nihilist conspirators in Russia 
plotting to assassinate the Czar. It is for pictures no 
more objectionable than these three that all the energies 
of criminal law in Germany have been brought to bear 
against the poor fellows who have been making their 
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THE FRENCH CROMWE«LL.—From Moonshine (London). 





THE WAR DEPARTMENT: “Take away that bauble.” AS IT IS IN FRANCE TO-DAY.—From Past (Paris). 















































THE DECLARATION OF WAR. 

‘“*Kindly excuse me. Does the King reside here? The dec- 
laration of war should be delivered him here.” 

*“*T am very sorry, but you must come again at some other 
time. Wecan’t goin for any war to-day; the King is away 
on his holidays.”—From Simplicissimus (Berlin). 


living by perpetrating such mild ironies on public 
characters. German manufactures may indeed be in a 
very prosperous condition at present; but Germany 
will not be a pleasant country to live in so long as seri- 
ous journalists and writers, like Professor Delbriick, 
are sent to prison for arguing against such bad policies 
as the expulsion of the Danes. 





THE MODERN CRUSADER. 


GERMAN EMPEROR: “ Are you sure the way is quite safe?” 
SULTAN: “ You’re quite safe with me. Have you forgotten 
the Armenian massacres ?”—From Fun (London). 





_ Ron Dien aijes pitifemsn ame; 
Ken Dien anes pitit d¢ce-pauvre penple! 





WILLIAM THE SILENT. 


** Just look up what that is—No. 1545.” 
“That is William the Silent.” 


‘“*Nonsense! That he couldn’t be.”—From Simplicissimus. 





PALESTINA, 


GODFREY DE BOouILLON: ‘** Don’t laugh so much, Barba- 
rossa. Our crusades, too, were really purposeless.” 
From Simplicissimus. 











AGUINALDO: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


HEN any man holding a high position is 
praised on the one side and abused on 

the other he generally is a person of more than 
average ability. When the praise and the abuse 
divide the reading public of a dozen civilized 
countries, he may be justly regarded as a char- 
acter of considerable historical importance. The 
personages who have passed through this ordeal 
in the present century include Napolecn Bona- 
parte, Disraeli, Gladstone, Louis Napoleon, and— 
greatest of all—Bismarck. To this list may now 
be added the name of the great Filipino insurgent 
Aguinaldo. e 
If it is difficult for one to form a just judg- 
ment upon a character belonging to another na- 
tion, it is much more difficult to form one upon a 














AGUINALDO AS HE APPEARED SOME YEARS AGO WHEN 
SERVING IN THE CHINESE NAVY. 

character belonging to another race. The mere 
fact that Aguinaldo is a demisany of Hispanio- 
Tagal ancestry would be enough to complicate 
any opinion. But.to this must be added that he 
belongs to a community which for more than 
three hundred years has undergone a political, 
civil, and ecclesiastical tyranny of the most pro- 


nounced type. To understand Aguinaldo thor- 








oughly one must understand the Philippines 
thoroughly. To do this with existing informa- 
tion is exceedingly difficult. It is therefore more 
difficult to make a correct and complete analysis 
of the man. 

The intricate conditions are visible in his ap- 
pearance. His complexion is about half way 
between the reddish-brown of the Malay and the 
olive of the Spaniard. There is a yellowish tinge 
about it which, taken in connection with his 
forehead, would lead one to infer that a modicum 
of Chinese blood flowed in his veins, and that in 
his pedigree was some individual of Igorrote- 
Chinese or of Tagalo-Chinese characteristics. 
Upon this point it will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, ever to learn the exact truth. So deep 
has been the moral mire of the Philippines under 
Spanish rule, so universal the immorality of the 
dominant race, that neither the civil nor religious 
authorities have ever cared to keep any record of 
the alliances and misalliances, the births legiti- 
mate and illegitimate, the wives, concubines, 
and mistresses, slaves and abducted women who 
have filled the long years of Spanish rule. — It is 
only of late years that the Tagals, both pure and 
half bred, have been permitted to use Castilian 
names, and then, as though the spirit of grim 
Gothic humor had permeated the official mind at 
Manila, the brown men and the brown-white men 
were allowed to take the best names in Spanish 
history and literature. No bureaucrat and no 
parish priest saw the sardonic irony of a half- 
breed calling himself Aguinaldo, Cervantes, De 
Vega, Agramonte, Calderon, Legaspi, De Leon, 
and De Soto. For humor the practice surpassed 
that which prevailed in our own country before 
the war, when every plantation saw in living 
bronze Julius Caesar, Pompey, Scipio Africanys, 
Cleopatra, and Epaminondas. 

In his features, face, and skull Aguinaldo. 
looks more like a European than a Malay. He 
is what would be called a handsome man, and 
might be compared with many young men in the 
province of Andalusia, Spain. If there be truth 
in phrenology he is a man above the common. 
The zone of the skull, which indicates mentality, 
is well developed for a European—abnormally 
large for a Malay. The moral zone is of medium 
development, and the animal or cerebellar zone 
is comparatively small, with the exception of the 
reach over the ears, indicating destructiveness 
and cruelty. 

The phrenologist would be borne out by the 
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consensus of those who know him. Friends and 
enemies agree that he is intelligent, ambitious, 
far-sighted, brave, self-controlled, honest, moral, 
vindictive, and at times cruel. He possesses the 
quality which friends call wisdom and enemies 
call craft. According to those who like him he 
is courteous, polished, thoughtful, and dignified ; 
according to those who dislike him he is in- 
sincere, pretentious, vain, and arrogant. Both 
admit him to be genial, generous, self-sacrificing, 
popular, and capable in the administration of 
affairs. If the opinion of his foes be accepted he 
is one of the greatest Malays on the page of his- 
tory. If the opinion of his friends be taken as 
the criterion he is one of the great men of his- 
tory irrespective of race. 

Like all great men he has had a very check- 
ered career. The facts which are known to all 
residents of the Philippines are altogether out of 
the usual run, and in addition to these myth and 
rumor:have already begun to weave strange tis- 
sues about his figure. He claims to have been 
born in the province of Cavite, and at any rate 
it was in this province that he was first known as 
a little boy. His friends say that he was the son 
of a Spanish general ; his enemies in Manila that 
he was the offspring of a dissolute but learned 
Jesuit. At the age of four he was a house-boy 
in the home of a Jesuit priest in Cavite. A 
house-boy in the Philippines, as in China, plays 
the part of a house-dog rather than that of a 
domestic servant. If the head of the house is 
cruel he is kicked and cuffed by everybody and 
lives on short commons; if his master is kind 
and affectionate he enjoys about the same atten- 
tion as one of the children of the family. The 
only work which he does is to run from one part 
of the house to the other or from the house to 
any part of the grounds within the compound or 
space inclosed by the walls around the entire es. 
tablishment. He helps the table-boy to clean the 
silver, to scour the knives, and to set and unset 
the table. Aguinaldo’s master was a very kind 
man and took a deep interest in the welfare of 
his little protégé. He dressed him well, so much 
so as to excite the notice and even the wrath of 
some neighbors. More important still, he gave 
the boy an education, which, though unequal to 
what every child receives in the United States, 
was a hundredfold better than what is bestowed 
upon the little Tagals of Luzon. 

The policy of Spain for years, if not for the 
entire period of its dominion in the Philippines, 
has been to keep the people in comparative igno- 
rance and to preserve the semi-savage, dissoci- 
ated tribal system which prevailed at the time of 
the conquest by Legaspi. -Not 3 per cent. of the 
population can read or write. Books are almost 
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as scarce as diamonds, and the few that are found 
in a little town are chiefly lives of the saints and 
stories of the miracles wrought in the many isl- 
ands of the archipelago. Aguinaldo was an apt 
scholar. 


He was precocious like the Malay, am- 


EMILIO AGUINALDO. 


(From a recent photograph taken at Yokohama.) 


bitious like the Caucasian, and he had a memory 
like that of the Chinaman—the greatest memory 
possessed by man. At the age of seven he was 
the equal of most half-breed boys of twelve, and 
at ten he was mentally the superior of most of 
the Tagals and half-breeds of the district. 

When he was fourteen or fifteen he was en- 
rolled in the medical department of the Pontifical 
University of Manila, under Professors Nalda 
and Buitrago. He was a bright student, but 
nothing is known of his college career. Shortly 
after this time he committed what is an unpar. 
donable sin, both secular and religious, in the 
Philippines by joining the Masonic Order. Ma. 
sonry was a prohibited thing in the Philippines 
under Spanish rule, and any man joining the or. 
ganization might under an ancient law be tor. 
tured and executed. About this time (in 1888) 
he had some trouble with the authorities and 
went to Hong Kong, where there was a fair- 
sized colony of Philippine exiles and also of Fili- 
pinos who had crossed the China Sea in business 
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enterprises. Here he obtained his first knowl. 
edge of the great world outside of the narrow 
Spanish civilization in which he had been brought 
up. He attended the drilis and parades of the 
British garrisons, frequented the gunshops on 
Queen’s Road, purchased firearms for his own 
use, and in every way tried to increase his fund 
of practical knowledge. According to report he 
crossed over into Kowloon and served a short 
time in the Chinese army, and there finding that 
nothing more could oe learned from the corrupt 
mandarins who officered the troops, but never 
drilled them, he obtained his discharge and 
joined the crew of a Chinese warship which had 
some European instructors. He met the late 
Captain McGiffin and is said to have served un- 
der him several months. Whether these rumors 
be true or not, one thing is clear: during his 
stay in Hong Kong and that neighborhood he 
gained a wide knowledge of warfare, both mili- 
tary and naval, and read many works upon strat- 
egy and the campaigns of Bonaparte, Wellington, 
Von Moltke, and Grant ; and there are numer- 
ous photographs in existence in that city of him 
in both soldier and sailor uniforms. During the 
past year he has surprised many new acquaint- 
ances with his knowledge and accurate opiaions 





THE KA-TIPUN AN. 
(A rebel secret society apron captured by the Spanish during 
the rebellion which ended in January, 1898.) 


upon the famous battles and generals of Europe 
and America during the present century. 

Nor was his learning confined to the science 
of war: either at Hong Kong or in Luzon he 
picked up at least a smattering of Latin, French, 
English, and Chinese. Upon this point friends 
and foes clash with considerable vehemence. His 
friends pronounce him a fine linguist, while his 


foes say that he has a parrot-like knowledge of 
the tongues which he pretends to speak. At any 
rate, ue speaks and writes admirable Spanish, 
French, Tagal, Visaya, and some Igorrote—the 
three most important native tongues in Luzon 
and the middle island of the archipelago. 

At the breaking out of the great insurrection 
in 1896 Aguinaldo appears to have been holding 
some political position under a native politician 
in a provincial town. He was very popular in 
his own jurisdiction and treated his troops and 
the people of his district with great tact and con- 
sideration. He enjoyed the esteem of his superi- 
ors and was on good terms with the Spanish 
officials and with the Jesuits who served as 
schoolmasters and doctors. He was not on good 
terms with the Franciscans or Dominicans. One 
of the former order laid an information against 
him for being a Mason, and a member of the 
latter threatened to have him removed as being 
opposed to the interests of the Church in that 
part of the province. Here again Dame Rumor 
steps in (and with plausibility) witha story that 
Aguinaldo blocked both proceedings by the judi- 
cious payment of money to the officials at the 
capital. 

With the outbreak of the revolution, which 
was intensified by the infamous murder of Dr. 
José Rizal at Manila, Aguinaldo leaped into 
prominence. The position which he took at the 


first and the rapid progress he made show strong: . 


ly that he must have been an active worker in 
the conspiracy of which the revolution was the 
result. He was either a colonel or a general at 
the very start; and vo him as to a superior the 
chiefs reported from other districts. Of this 
revolt but little has been published in the West- 
ern world. It was the result of a conspiracy, 
but the conspiracy itself was the result of an 
ever more crushing tyranny on the part of the 
Church and state. In the latter part of the 80s 
there had been a deficiency in the revenues, and 
to make this good an old law was put into oper- 
ation and extended whereby any person failing 
to pay his taxes would be put to forced labor by 
the government. No defense was permitted by 
the statute—neither poverty, sickness, flood, nor 
typhoon. It enabled the government to put many 
poor wretches into the control of contractors and 
also to extort heavier taxes from those already 
impoverished by government impost. So lucra- 
tive proved the practice that the Church soon 
desired to have its share of the plunder. <A law 
was accordingly passed whereby the government, 
upon application of the Church, could donate to 
it so many days of forced labor on the part of 
non-taxpayers. 

The result can be easily seen. Every grasping 
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religious official immediately made requisition for 
forced labor. All that he was compelled to give 
the laborer was enough to eat and drink and 
sufficient shelter to protect him from the dew 
and the rain. The nourishment consisted of 
rice and vegetables at a cost of about 4 cents a 
day per head. As the tax and costs amounted 
to anywhere from $5 to $20 and the rate of 
wages 10 cents a day, the consequence was that 
the natives were put into a slavery more terrible 
than anything known in slave countries for a 
period ranging from two to six months. Against 
this abuse as well as against others Dr. Rizal 
wrote and spoke. His denunciation of forced 
labor employed by the state was pronounced 
treason and of forced labor employed by the 
Church as blasphemy ; and when it was found 
that his pamphlet was being circulated among 
the people and that his doctrines were being 
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obtained vague rumors of the fact which they 
were unable to either confirm or disprove. 
Echaluce, one of the secretaries, a man whose 
high linguistic attainments made him more fa- 
miliar with the Tagals than any other member of 
the junta, said that he did not believe there was 
one native regiment which could be trusted as a 
whole. Alvarez Solis, who had special charge 
of the southern peoples of the archipelago, de- 
clared that the people there had recovered from 
the defeat administered to them by General Aro- 
las and were liable to start a new insurrection in 
case that in Luzon made any progress. Similar 
advice came from Bishop Alcocer in Cebu and 
from Secretary Olivares in Panay. It was there- 
fore determined to try chicanery and bribery 
rather than to resort to arms, Emissaries were 
sent to the insurgent leaders and a proposition 
was made that if the revolutionaries would lay 

down their arms and return to their 
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VICTORIA COLLEGE, HONG KONG, WHERE AGUINALDO STUDIED. 


carried from district to district, he was taken 
out into the public square as an example and 
shot like a common murderer. It is worthy 
of notice that the revolution broke out in those 
districts where the abuses complained of by Dr. 
Rizal had reached their maximum. 

The first to feel the torch and sword were the 
spies and those friars who had taken advantage 
of the law. Several who had kept men at work 
whose families starved in the meantime were 
burned alive or cut to pieces. Others had a less 
tragic fate, but every one who had _ benefited 
directly or indirectly by human suffering was put 
to death wherever the rebels could lay hands 
upon them. So wide was the revolution that 
the Spanish forces were unable to cope with it. 
Besides the revolution another danger and a 
greater one confronted the authorities at Manila. 
The native troops, who formed the bulk of the 
army, had become more or less disaffected, and 
the members of the Junta de Autoridades had 





homes and the leaders leave the country 
the government would pay all the ex- 
penses of the proceeding, the wages of 
all the troops, would agree to prosecute 
no one involved in the uprising, and 
would put through all the reforms which 
Rizal had demanded. 

Among these reforms were the abo- 
lition of forced labor by either Church 
or state ; the taking away from the friars 
of the right to arrest, torture, try, im- 
prison, and execute citizens ; the reduc- 
tion of the taxes upon the peasant farmers 
and the registration of the estates which 
were taxed by the state as belonging 
to the occupants and claimed by the 
Church as an owner entitled to rent 
from the occupants ; the simplification of legal 
processes and the recognition of the right to 
immediate hearing and trial after arrest ; a re- 
duction of the power of the gobernadorcillos, or 
district governors, and of the autocratic powers 
held by parish priests in the réle of political 
agents. Hardly one of these reforms has any 
meaning in the civilized countries of the present 
day. They are directed at feudal and ecclesias- 
tical customs and laws which were abolished one 
and even two centuries ago in Europe, but which 
have been intact in the Philippines. The propo- 
sitions of the Manila government were received 
by the revolutionary generals and discussed at 
great length. Some were in favor of accepting 
them ; others, of a more fiery temper, advocated 
rejecting them and driving the Spaniards into 
the sea. 

A third group, headed by Aguinaldo, urged 
their acceptance upon the condition that the 
Spanish Government should give some more 
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tangible guarantee than a mere oral promise or a 
vague and indefinite agreement in writing. The 
dissensions among the generals were reported to 
the Manila authorities, who brought all their in- 
fluence to bear upon the fighting group and the 
Aguinaldo or diplomatic group. They employed 
bribery, cajolery, and every other form of per- 
suasion, and at last prevailed. 

The peace party won the day, and the agree- 
ment was entered into between the government 
and the rebels. The insurgents behaved very 
manfully and kept their agreemert to the ‘etter. 
They disbanded and laid down what few arms 
they had. The leaders left the country and went 
to Hong Kong and a few to Sivgapore. The 
Manila authorities violated their word in almost 
every respect. Instead of paying the amount of 
money agreed upon—over $1,000,000, which 
they raised partly from the budget and partly 
from special taxes—they gave a small fraction to 
Aguinaldo in Hong Kong and put the rest in 
their own pockets. There was an ulterior mean- 
ing in this dishonesty, as they published the re- 
port that the entire sum had been paid over and 
thus induced many credulous natives to believe 
that Aguinaldo, Agoncillo, and other generals 
had been guilty of the Spanish practice of rob- 
bing the state of its funds. There was bitter 
quarreling in Hong Kong, and charges of em- 
bezzlement and fraud were freely made in the 
revolutionary councils. 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, one of 
the largest and most upright banking corpora- 
tions in the world, helped to disentangle the 
confusion by showing that the money admitted 
to have been received by the Aguinaldo group 
was all which had been remitted by the treasurer 
of the Spanish executive council or junta at Ma- 
nila. The amount claimed to have been paid by 
the Spanish politicians was over $1,000,000, and 
the amount actually paid was in the neighbor- 
hood of $300,000. In regard to the reforms 
the Spanish Government did nothing. The old 
abuses were kept up and if possible were made 
more intolerable by ultra Spanish officials and 
ecclesiastics. In one instance three native priests 
were arrested by the superior of a convent, a 
Spaniard, upon the charge of conspiring against 
the state and were tortured and maimed almost 
beyond recognition. When the matter was 
brought before the executive council it was dis- 
missed, upon the ground that it was a case cov- 
cred by the ecclesiastical charters. and could not 
be inquired into by the civil authorities. In the 
disaffected districts searching-parties went from 
house to house looking for arms, insulting women, 
beating, torturing, and killing men. All who 
had held any official position in the insurgent 
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ranks—the writer can bear witness—were noti- 
fied that their continued presence in the Philip- 
pines would be regarded as sedition, if not trea- 
son. Things went from bad to worse, and late 
in the autumn of 1897 Aguinaldo and his col- 
leagues had determined to resort to arms again. 
The task was a difficuit one on account of the 
disparity in naval and military strength and 
more espee#ffly on account of international law, 
which as administered to-day is a tremendous 
engine for continuing all political conditions in 
statu quo. 

As Hong Kong is a place where human liberty 
is sacred and where property, no matter who the 
owner, is guarded with that rigorous honesty for 
which Great Britain is famous, it is utilized by 
the Spaniard as well as by the Filipino. While 
it was the headquarters of the insurgents on the 
one side it was also the headquarters of the 
Dominican Procuration, a powerful business cor- 
poration which directs the commercial phase of 
the Dominican friars in the Philippines. The 
Procuration is a large establishment, owns much 
real estate, and carries on a heavy business with 
the banks and with the Spanish merchants in 
that part of the world. It was started by the 
far-seeing leaders of the order for just such an 
event as has occurred. Long ago they perceived 
that their unholy rule was becoming more and 
more insecure, and that in the event of a success- 
ful uprising their possessions would be confiscated 
or destroyed. They anticipated the rainy day by 
establishing the Procuration under the British 
flag rather than under their own, which they 
freely admitted in Hong Kong they did not trust. 
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They transferred their money and credits from 
Manila, Iloilo, and Cebu to Hong Kong. 

As the trade of the Philippines consists chiefly 
in the export of hemp, tobacco, and sugar, it was 
a simple matter to have the exchanges which 
came to them settled in Hong Kong rather than 
in Manila. At the same time it saved them the 
commissions, percentages, and squeezes which 
the Spanish officials charged the Church as they 
did everybody else. Thus the insurgents in 
Hong Kong were all the time under the surveil- 
lance of spies emploved by the Spanish consul and 
the emissaries of the Procuration. Neverthe- 
less, they bought rifles from the gunshop, from 
foreign adventurers, and from thrifty Chinese 
traders. They did it upon a small scale so as to 
escape suspicion and detection and shipped them 
by junks, fishing boats, and other unregistered 
cratt. 

The action of the United States in January, 
1898, produced as much excitement and discus- 
sion in Hong Kong as in New York, London, or 
Madrid. It was a cloud very large and very 
dark upon the horizon, and it portended dis- 
aster and retribution to Spain. Probably no one 
in Washington at that time thought of the Philip- 
pine end of the question. The American ear had 
leard the ery of ‘* Cuba Libre” so long that it 
was deaf to the ery of ‘* Filipinos Libres”’ on the 
other side of the world. The Spaniards them- 














SOME OF AGUINALDO’S SAVAGE FOLLOWERS. 


(The photograph was given to the author of this article by 
Aguinaldo himself.) 
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A VIEW IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


(A rustic bridge near Silangtown, Cavite Province. It was 
in such mountain glens as this that the rebels held their 
own against Spanish troops practically from time im- 
memorial.) 


selves do not seem to have perceived the possible 
outcome of a struggle between the two powers. 
Even as late as March no Spanish commander 
appeared to have given any attention to the 
defense of Luzon and the other islands against 
an American fleet. Aguinaldo showed remark- 
able foresight from the beginning. He told his 
colleagues and followers that the opportunity 
had come. He made contracts with adventur- 
ers to deliver arms in the Philippines, and he 
displayed extraordinary activity in personally 
visiting American naval officers, consular repre- 
sentatives, merchants, sea-captains, and private 
citizens. The man’s whole soul was in the work, 
and he set an example which may be regard- 
ed with considerable admiration. He also called 
upon the leading English papers there and tried 
in every way to arouse sympathy for his people 
and his cause. In this work he displayed a 
patriotism unmixed with selfishness. ‘To one of 
the American naval officers in Hong Kong he 
said: ‘There will be war between your country 
and Spain, and in that war you can do the great- 
est deed in history by putting an end to Castilian 
tyranny in my native land. We are not ferocious 
savages. On the contrary, we are unspeakably 
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patient and docile. That we have risen from 
time to time is no sign of bloodthirstiness on our 
part, but merely of manhood resenting wrongs 
which it is no longer able to endure. You 
Americans revolted for nothing at all compared 
with what we have suffered. Mexico and the 
Spanish republics rose in rebellion and swept the 
Spaniard into the sea, and all their sufferings 
together would not equal that which occurs every 
day in the Philippines. We are supposed to be 
living under the laws and civilization of the 
nineteenth century, but we are really living un- 
der the practices of the Micdle Ages. 

‘¢A man can be arrested in Manila, plunged 
into jail, and kept there twenty years without 
ever having a hearing or even knowing the com- 
plaint upon which he was arrested. There is no 
means in the legal system there of having a 
prompt hearing or of finding out what the charge 
is. The right to obtain evidence by torture is 
exercised by military, civil, and ecclesiastical 
tribunals. To this right there is no limitation, 
nor is the luckless witness or defendant permit- 
ted to have a surgeon, a counsel, a friend, or 
even a bystander to be present during the opera- 
tion. Asadministered in the Philippines one man 
in every ten dies under the torture, and nothing 
is ever heard of him again. Everything is taxed 
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so that it is impossible for the thriftiest peasant 
farmer or shopkeeper to ever get ahead in life. 
The Spanish policy is to keep all trade in the 
hands of Spanish merchants, who come out. here 
from the peninsula and return with a fortune. 
The government budget for education is no 
larger than the sum paid by the Hong Kong 
authorities for the support of Victoria College 
here. What little education is had in the Phil- 
ippines is obtained from the good Jesuits, who, in 
spite of their being forbidden to practice their 
priestly calling in Luzon, nevertheless devote 
their lives to teaching their fellow-countrymen. 
They carry the same principle into the Church, 
and no matter how devout, able, or iearned a 
Filipino or even a half-breed may be, he is not 
permitted to enter a religious order or ever to be 
more than an acolyte, sexton, or an insignificant. 
assistant priest. The state taxes the people for 
the lands which it says they own, and which as 
a matter of fact they have owned from time im- 
memorial, and the Church collects rent for the 
same land upon the pretext that it belongs to 
them under an ancient charter of which there is 
no record. Neither life nor limb, liberty, nor 
property have any security whatever under the 
Spanish administration.”’ 

Nearly all the conversations reported show a 


THE “PACIFICATION” OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


(Departure of Aguinaldo and his staff from Biac-na-bato, on the Bulacon River, for Hong Kong via Manila, after accepting 


Gen. Primo de Rivera's terms. 


Aguinaldo is in the center of the group and wears a helmet.) 
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THE “ PACIFICATION’’ OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


(Rebel chiefs in railroad car on the road to Manila to leave the country “forever,” in January, 1898. Aguinaldo appears in 
the middle window.) 


similar state of mind on the part of Aguinaldo. 
As war became an assured fact Aguinaldo and 
Consul Wildman. of Hong Kong, grew more 
and more intimate. It would not be fair to sit 
in judgment at the present time upon either of 
the two men; nevertheless, it is certain that 
either one or both made serious mistakes, if not 
positive blunders. Aguinaldo, Agoncillo, and 
the other Philippine leaders declare that Wild- 
man promised independence to the islanders and 
claimed to have authority from Washington to 
make this promise. Wildman, on the other 
hand, denies the promise, and states that he 
merely endeavored to gain the assistance of the 
revolutionists against the Spaniards in the cam- 
paign that was then to come. In Hong Kong 
itself the understanding, according to the for- 
eign consuls and the local press, was that an 
agreement had been made between the two with 
full knowledge or authority from the American 
Government. At any rate, immediately after the 
victory of Admiral Dewey at Manila Aguinaldo, 
followed in a short time by his colleagues, crossed 


over to Luzon and organized the insurrection 
upon the biggest scale ever seen in the archi- 
pelago. 

In this labor he displayed extraordinary ability 
marked by a personal magnetism of a very high 
character. In nearly every one of the twenty. 
six provinces of Luzon he soon had the fires of 
rebellion under fierce headway. In each district 
he picked out a leader, and for the capture of 
each Spanish force and garrison he outlinec a 
rough plan of campaign. During this work he 
suggested the character of Napoleon Bonaparte 
more than of any other general of modern times. 
Like Bonaparte, he seemed to exert a strange 
fascination upon his people. Wherever he went 
he was followed by troops of admirers, and while 
other generals suffered at times he and his camp 
were always supplied with the choicest supplies 
and comforts. Nor was the feeling of more than 
admiration confined to the Tagals, stolid Igor- 
rotes, and half-naked Negritos. Cunning and 
skeptical half-breeds, and even Spaniards them- 
selves, seemed to share in this odd hero- worship. 
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It was this strong personal following that enabled 
him to perform many extraordinary feats, such 
as sending messages by runners who covered a 
hundred miles in two days, transporting experi- 
enced native soldiers forty and fifty miles within 
thirty-six hours so as to assail Spanish garrisons 
and obtain their rifles, and finding out the treas- 
ures concealed by officials and friars. None of 
these things could have been done by an ordinary 
commander. To accomplish them demanded that 
intense emotion which accompanies either patriot- 
ism or strong personal loyalty. 

From the time he landed up to almost 1899 he 
waged an incessant warfare against the Spaniard. 
He was of incalculable advantage to the Ameri- 
can forces, because he did for them the detailed 
work which might have cost months of time and 
thousands of deaths by disease and privation. 
He must have captured 15,000 of the Spanish 


forces and have driven between 1,000 and 3,000. 


from the Camarines, Tayabas, Batangas, and 
Laguna to Mindoro, Panay, and Cebu. While 
carrying on the campaign against the Spaniards 
he was engaged in much diplomatic sparring 
with the United States officers and with political 


work among his own people. In diplomacy he 
was superior to many of our best officers and in- 
ferior only to Merritt and to Dewey. Early in 
June he organized a quasi-government, selecting 
the officers from his own military staff, his rela- 
tives and intimate friends. On June 23, 1898, 
this body met and confirmed him as generalis- 
simo of the Philippines and president of the revo- 
lutionary government. 

The man’s shrewdness is seen in the fact that 
although he had the power, he did not have 
himself appointed president or dictator of either 
the islands, the people, or Luzon itself. He 
was simply the president of the revolutionary 
government, and the revolutionary government 
consisted of the commanding officers of the revo- 
lutionary army. Practically he gave his army a 
civil and political phase and called it the govern- 
ment. Twelve days afterward—on July 5—he 
issued his now celebrated proclamation. In this 
he appointed Baldomero Aguinaldo, his cousin, 
secretary of war and public works ; Leandro 
Ibarra secretary of the interior; and Mariana 
Trias secretary of the treasury. 
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The constitution of this cabinet was a radical 














MILITARY CARNIVAL, JANUARY, 1898, ON THE PASEO AT MANILA. 


(In honor of the suppression of the rebellion and pacification of the archipelago. In the center is Gen. Primo de Rivera, 
vho “pacified”? the country and returned to Spain. The Philippines were ablaze from end to end by the time he 


aivived home.) 
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departure from the Spanish system and seems to 
have been an imitation of the American cabinet, 
with such modifications as were made necessary 
by local conditions. He continued the tribal sys- 
tem in the provinces and villages, laid down a 
rough code of official etiquette, and closed the 
state paper with directions as to insignia of office. 
In this he prescribed 


minister of finance, Mariana Trias ; and minister 
of public works, Gregorico Gonzaga, All of 
these cabinet officers took an active part in the 
revolution 1896-97 and the war with Spain. As 
to the personality of the cabinet officers and the 
other generals of the Filipinos, it is yet too early 
to give a full opinion. The heat of battle has 





for himself a collar 
of gold, a triangle 
badge of gold, a 
whistle of gold, and 
a cane with head and 
tassels of gold. This 
barbaric style of or- 
namentation may 
seem funny to the 
American reader, 
but it is very quiet 
when compared with 
some of the official 
court dresses abroad. 
A simple uniform 
would have but lit- 
tle meaning to an 
Eastern mind. -The 
addition of silver 
and gold, of collars, 
badges, whistles, 
and tassels, would 
satisfy the artistic or 
barbaric instinct. 
For this reason the 
proclamation may be 
regarded as well 
adapted to the exist- 
ing circumstances 
and to show Agui- 
naldo to possess a 
good knowledge of 
human nature. 

On December 29 
he formed his second 
cabinet, which dis- 
plays an advance 
upon the first so far 
as the functions of 
government are con- 
cerned. It included 
the following : Pres- 
ident of the cavinet 
and minister of for- 
eign affairs, Mabini ; 
minister of the in- 

















terior, Teodoro San- 
dico; minister of 
war, Gen. Baldo- 
mero Aguinaldo ; 


SOLID GOLD TABLET PRESENTED TO SENORA CAZTOVAS. 


(When the Spanish prime minister, Canovas del Castillo, was assassinated in 1897, the Filipinos 
gave this tablet, costing ten thousand dollars, to his widow.) 
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not yet subsided and the passions and prejudices 
engendered by conflict still obscure the vision of 
those best situated to form a judgment. The 
secretary of war, Gen. Baldomero Aguinaldo, is 
a cousin of the president and bears the reputa- 
tion of being a brave but stupid soldier. He 
was a peasant farmer and afterward a teacher, 
although he now claims the title of professor. 
In his intercourse with foreigners he has shown 
himself to be egotistic, arrogant, and selfish. 

Dr. Sandico is probably the ablest and cer- 
tainly the best-educated of the officials. He was 
educated in Manila, Hong Kong, Belgium, and 
England and is a good civil engineer, lawyer, 
chemist, physician, and soldier. He is also a 
fluent writer and speaker, and received the high 
compliment on several occasions of having his 
writings condemned by the Spanish authorities. 
Mariana Trias is a fine-looking, genial Malay, 
with marked gift for story-telling and good. 
fellowship. He is exceedingly popular and is 
pronounced absolutely honest by the Spanish poli- 
ticians. Leandro Ibarra is a lawyer, clever, 
scheming, energetic, and, what is rare among 
Philippine lawyers, very truthful and upright. 
Filipe Agoncillo, who is now stationed at Wash- 
ington, is a very fine type of the intellectual 
Manilaman. He is well educated, suave, slow of 
speech, and remarkably tactful. His tact comes 
close to being diplomacy. He is a lawyer by pro- 
fession and is also a strong and convincing writer. 

Gen. Pio del Pilar represents the objectiona- 
ble half-breed who inherits the evil tendencies 
of both races. He is clever and unscrupulous, 
attractive and treacherous, brave and dishonest, 
specious and insincere. He comes close to the 
villain of a cheap melodrama, and in the last 
century would have made a capital pirate. The 
best linguist among the insurgents is Adjutant- 
General Escamilla. He is familiar with at least 
ten of the Philippine languages and with five or six 
European tongues. Gen. Riego de Dios is a sol- 
dier, brave, ignorant, blunt, but courteous, a 
strict commander, and a good-hearted man. — Col- 
onel Montenegro may be regarded as an inferior 
edition of Escamilla. General Gonzaga is aman 
with a career. He has been lawyer, office-hold- 
er, attorney-general, Freemason, conspirator, ex- 
ile. soldier, merchant, and commander. Of some 
ability, commercial, literary, and military, is 
Gen. Pantelon Garcia. He showed considerable 
skill in his campaigns to the north of Manila, 
having driven the Spaniards from Pampanga to 
Manila or else to Zambales, where they were 
finally captured on Grand Island .n Subig Bay. 

Up to the present time Aguinaldo has shown 
rare shrewdness. Despite predictions from every 
hand that he would give us trouble (some of 


these having been made as early as July 1, 
1898), everything thus far has gone off with 
comparative smoothness. He has raised large 
sums of money from patriotic Filipinos, the con- 
tributions in the beginning of the war ranging 
as high as $200,000 a month—more than enough 
to pay the running expenses of his soldiery. In 
the development of his power he has not made 
the mistake of raising a larger force than he 
could feed and arm. If possible, his command 
is smaller to-day than it was last July, when he 
was driving the Spaniards out of Luzon. What 
with capture and purchase, he has succeeded in 
arming wholly or partially more than 25,000 
men, and has in addition a few cannon taken 
from the Spanish army or from Spanish gun- 
boats. The Spaniards assert that the contribu- 
tions have been obtained by blackmail, but as no 
Filipino has as yet made a complaint to the 
American commanders there is probably no jus- 
tification for the charge. 

He has not yet disclosed his programme for 
the future. That he has given it careful study 
has been shown repeatedly. He told General 
Anderson that he knew the American Constitu- 
tion by heart, and that it contained no provision 
for either colonization or annexation. He told 
Consul Williams that he realized the extreme 
difficulty of making a government whjch would 
suit all the peoples of the Philippines.” That he 
is opposed to military rule or to government by 
any foreign nation is obvious from every one of 
his speeches. That he realizes his own power 
and popularity is evident from the slightest study 
of the man’s career. In all probability Aguinaldo 
is as much at cea as is that fountain of pure wis- 
dom, the United States Senate. 

He knows his country and his people and the 
enormous difficulty of formulating any system 
which will rest evenly upon: all classes of the 
community. The people of his type do not 
number 100,000. Below them are the _half- 
breeds of the white, yellow, and brown races. 
They are intelligent, but uneducated ; active, 
but not over-industrious. They love excitement, 
military display, and the bustle and the pomp of 
government. They may number 500,000. Be- 
low these are the millions who are hewers of 
wood and drawers of water who care little or 
nothing for what form of government may be 
imposed upon them. All that they desire is the 
liberty to till their fields, to tend to their flocks 
and perform the simple duties of village and 
country life. They will rise when overtaxed ; 
they will revolt when treated with harsh injus- 
tice. They may be led into insurrection by their 
love and worship of those whom they regard as 
their natural leaders. 
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And then below these are still lower types, 
half savage or entirely savage, to whom govern- 
ment has no meaning and law and order are 
empty terms. They are like the nomad Indians 
of the Western plains, excepting that they are 
not fearless, ferocious, and merciless like the 
redskins. Aguinaldo’s difficulties are increased 
by the jealousy of ambitious colleagues and by 
the greed of the unscrupulous and grasping. 
Despite his power, he knows that he may be put 
away to-morrow by a combination of enemies 
and rivals. 

Neither is his problem cleared by the attitude 
of the United States. He keeps himself well 
informed upon the government proceedings at 
Washington, and sees himself denounced by a 
Senator one day and glorified by another Senator 
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the next. He reads propositions to annex, to 
form a protectorate, to cede to other powers, to 
give back to Spain, to establish a native republic. 
If the average American is puzzled by the su- 
perb imbecility of some of his Congressmen, 
how much more is not a poor Filipino whose 
ideas of government have been derived from the 
contemplation of Spanish rule, of which the 
mainsprings are falsehood and fraud, corruption 
and extortion. That Aguinaldo has not done as 
well as might have been possibly done may be 
admitted ; but he has done as well as he could. 
He has done better than any one possibly be- 
lieved a year ago, and he has shown the world 
that the Filipino is capable of that self-con- 
trol upon which all good government must be 
based. 





AGUINALDO AND A GROUP OF HIS CHIEF ASSOCIATES IN THE TAGAL REBELLION WHICH WAS CRUSHED LAST YEAR. 
AGUINALDO IS SEATED, THE CENTRAL FIGURE. 











THE CHARACTER OF THE CUBANS. 


BY CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT. 


(Recently correspondent of the Associated Press in Cuba and Porto Rico.) 


INCE the close of the war, and particularly 
in recent days, the old controversy as to 
the character of the Cubans, which lay dormant 
during the stress of arms and was supposed to 
be settled, has been reopened. Once more the 
papers are filled with denunciations of the Cubans 
generally and particularly of the rebels. The fact 
that a Cuban had the pluck to go out and fight 
for his liberty is nowadays supposed to brand 
him as an adventurer, if not a ‘bandit, drawn 
from the riff-raff of the population. ‘+The 
insurgents are half naked, half civilized, half 
educated ; they can never govern themselves ; 
Gomez is a mere mercenary ; for their own good 
we must continue to control them ; to leave them 
to themselves would be to invite anarchy; they 
are only waiting a chance to pillage and murder.”’ 
Such talk, too common nowadays, is nearly 
identical with much that was heard before the 
war. Drowned by the mighty rhythm of battle, 
it now again makes itself heard in the same 
arguments, urged in the same tones, and by the 
same persons that stood so firmly for Spain last 
winter and spring. Only now it professes to be 
based on our own experiences in Cuba. 

The discussion has waxed hot, and the country 
has almost been persuaded by the mere iteration 
of these sentiments to believe that the Cuban re- 
bellion was unreasonable and was based only on 
the chronic discontent with existing conditions 
that everywhere obtains in Latin-American coun- 
tries. Ever since the protocol was signed the 
papers have been filled with sensational predic- 
tions of trouble in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. ‘The rebels actually objected to 
having us rule their country and refused to lay 
down their arms ; they were about to commit all 
sorts of atrocities on the peaceful, well-behaved 
Spanish ; Gomez was again raising his army and 
would soon go to war with us.” True, none of 
these terrible things ever occurred or were ever 
really anticipated by any one who knew the people 
and the country, but that did not prevent fresh 
predictions on similar lines from being put forth 
a few days later. 

All this talk is slowly but surely resolving 
itself into what it really is—a mere phantom 
arising from the yet smoking slaughter-heaps 
left from the Spanish domination in Cuba and 
exaggerated by sensational correspondents. 








As an abstract proposition no one will maiii 
tain that men who have been hunted like wild 
beasts, without food, without clothing, without 
family, for three long years, should be judged 
as are other men. Yet this has been done, and 
not only this. The rebels have also been held to 
account for the condition to which they have 
been reduced by the Spanish, as if they them- 
selves were responsible for this. In proof it 
needs only to see the different ways in which the 
critics speak of the Cubans and of the Porto 
Ricans. The latter, fat, happy, and well clothed, 
are extolled far above the former, who were so 
recently starving, naked, and miserable as a re- 
sult of three years of as gallant fighting against 
hopeless odds as the world ever saw. Yet in times 
of peace no one can detect a hair’s breadth of 
difference between the two peoples, and even now 
the only real, innate distinction is that the 
Cubans had the pluck to rebel and the Porto 
Ricans did not. 

Before the war Cuba was as fair as Porto Rico 
and her inhabitants were as well clothed as those 
of the smaller island. But now their nakedness 
is held against them. Repeatedly I have seen 
apparently intelligent officers of our army and 
navy turn in disgust from a body of black Cuban 
soldiers—soldiers whom the eye could not dis- 
tinguish from our own negro troops if similarly 
dressed—and observe: ‘‘So these ragged, half- 
starved niggers are what we are fighting for!” 
The gibe has not lost its force since the days of 
1861, when it was thrown in the teeth of the 
Northern soldiers as they marched south to pre- 
serve the Union and free the slaves. 

Most people class the Cubans with other Span- 
ish-American peoples and expect them to act like 
them. They forget that there is an important 
ethnological difference between the people of the 
mainland and those of the islands, resulting from 
the total extermination of the Indians in the lat- 
ter. Elsewhere the so-called Spanish- Americans 
are a compound of Spanish, negro, and Indian 
blood. The Spaniard fights well in resistance, 
but does not excel in attack. History does not 
record a single great charge by Spanish troops. 
The negro is a splendid fighter when well led, 
but is naturally peaceable. Of the three the In- 
dian alone is savage, warlike, and intractable. I 
have traveled extensively in South America, and 
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T am sure that both there and in Central Amer- 
ica scarcely 20 per cent. of the population is with- 
out Indian blood. 

In Cuba no such condition exists. The In- 
dians were so thoroughly exterminated there that 
a sentimental interest attaches to their blood as it 
does here to that of Pocahontas. Hence the ele- 
ment of fierceness imparted by it eisewhere did 
not exist in Cuba. 

The peasantry of the island are either negroes 
or are of pure Spanish descent enfeebled by gen- 
erations of existence in a soft, easy tropical cli- 
mate. Further, most of them are descendants 
of the peasants who had lived under the feudal 
system and have servitude in their blood. For 
them to rebel would be a rising of hereditary 
bondsmen rather than a revolt of the people. 
The Cuban peasantry submitted to their Spanish 
masters just as their fathers had done to their 
feudal lords. Naturally this attitude invited op- 
pression. <A. race that will not fight for its liber- 
ties will always lose them and will deserve to 
lose them. 

The result of this difference and this spirit was 
that the peasantry did not join and never has 
joined in any of the many rebellions that have 
occurred in Cuba. Again and again revolts have 
failed on account of this apathy. As a matter of 


fact, scarcely 10 per cent. of the rebel armies was 
drawn from the peasants. 

Who, then, were the rebels ? 
they were chiefly negroes; in the center and 
west they were chiefly the sons of the wealthy 
planters, the small farmers, the gay youths of 


In the east 


the cities—the best blood in all Cuba. From 
personal and direct knowledge of the western 
rebels I know this to be the case. 

In short, the personnel of the rebels compares 
favorably with the ‘‘embattled plowboys” of 
our own Revolution. It must not be forgotten 
that so careful a historian as Sabine has placed 
the number of Tories in that war at one-third 
the entire population of the country; that he 
asserts that nearly all the wealth, the intelli- 
gence, education, and social position of the coun- 
try were with the Tories; and that over 2,000 
persons, including 700 leading citizens and 140 
graduates of Harvard whose names are on rec- 
ord, left this country from Boston alone after the 
war, despairing of the future of this country 
under American rule. 

Let us consider seriatim the various heads of 
the criticism directed against the Cubans. They 
are charged with laziness, cowardice, theft, and 
barbarity—a formidable catalogue enough. Let 
us see whether these charges are justified, and in 
order to do so fairly let us first consider the cir- 
cumstances under which they were originated. 
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The beginning was at Santiago. During that 
memorable campaign our men, from the highest 
to the lowest, were, to put it mildly, decidedly 
uncomfortable. They were in the mood to criti- 
cise everybody, and they did criticise everybody. 
War had not turned out to be the pleasure ex- 
cursion that many had anticipated. Instead it 
was horribly grim and deadly, as it must always 
be. Disease and death had not been confined to 
‘the other fellows” from whom every soldier 
unconsciously excepts himself when he admits 
that it must come to many of his comrades, but 
was pervasive. Everybody was more or less ill 
and suffering. Death was a very real and pres- 
ent thing at Santiago—not a far-away bugaboo 
which could be contemplated with equanimity. 
It is not wonderful that our men began to ques- 
tion whether the Cubans were worth the sacri- 
fices made for them. The wonder would have 
been had no such idea been entertained. It is a 
notorious historical fact that allies always quarrel 
and that a relieving army nearly always says un- 
pleasant things about that which it relieves. 
That is what the elegant and well-groomed 
French said about our ragged Revolutionary 
soldiers, and that is human nature. 

The charge that the Cubans were cowardly 
and that they would not fight is absolutely in- 
credible. The men so charged had been fighting 
for three years against tremendous odds in an 
army where rank was awarded not for skill in 
tactics, but for bravery in battle. They had lost 
more than half their number in this incessant 
combat. Truly it seems too late to doubt their 
courage. 

It may be granted that they are not such sol- 
diers as are our men, that they do not possess 
the Anglo-Saxon grit that enables men of our 
race to stand fast after hope is gone and that 
more than once has snatched victory from the 
jaws of defeat. It may be granted that like the 
Spanish, their ancestors, they prefer to waste 
their ammunition in long-range fighting rather 
than to come to close quarters ; that they prefer 
to fight from cover rather than in the open ; but 
the assertion that they are cowards is simply un- 
believable. Their reckless gallantry at Guan- 
tanamo and their heavy death-roll all through 
the war, especially at El Poso, where it exceeded 
the percentage of any American regiment in the 
campaign, should give the lie to this cruel slander. 

Probably the thing that caused more bitter 
resentment than anything else was the stealing of 
our soldiers’ blanket rolls while they were at the 
front fighting. The loss of blankets was a mat- 
ter of life and death to many of our men, and 
the severest punishment should have been meted 
out to the thieves. But in default of the detec- 
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tion and capture of these there is little justice in 
charging the crime upon the Cubans. It was 
committed by Cubans, of course, if by Cubans is 
understood residents of the island of Cuba. But 
that it was done by members of the Cuban army 
has never been proved, even inferentially. 

It is well known that early in the fighting some 
20,000 non-combatants fled from Santiago and 
took refuge in our lines. These consisted of 
women, children, and men who either sympa- 
thized with Spain or did not have pluck enough 
to fight for the other side. Few of them had 
any shelter or any food for even the current day. 
Within a week they were literally starving. Is 
it surprising that they should steal, with little 
regard to the fact that they were thereby rob- 
bing the men who were battling for Cuba? It 
was contemptible, infamous—what you will—but 
it was not surprising. And it is unjust to charge 
the Cubans with the offenses of people who, if 
not hostile to their cause, were at least luke- 
warm in their adherence. 

Those who express surprise that the Cuban 
soldiery should ask that their own country be 
allowed to pay them for their services should 
read their histories and see how much money and 
ammunition and food France sent to Washington 
in order to enable him to pay and feed his troops. 
And they should remember that the great Con- 
gress of the United States was forced to flee 
from Philadelphia because that city would: not 
protect it from the mobs of unpaid soldiers that 
threatened it. 

There remains the alleged savagery. The Cu- 
bans are charged with looting towns and espe- 
cially with shooting at the Spaniards after they 
had surrendered and were trying to swim ashore 
from the burning ships of Cervera’s squadron. 
There is considerable doubt whether more than 
half a dozen maddened men were engaged in this 
last, and even if there were, they were merely fol- 
lowing the example set them by ‘Spain. I confess 
1 cannot see why our critics pass over the well- 
known practice of the Spaniards of murdering 
doctors, nurses, and wounded in rebel hospitals, 
of shooting or transporting all the prisoners they 
took, and in refusing all quarter to the Cubans on 
the battlefield, and vet show such horror when 
the rebels in their turn refuse to grant quarter. 
Right, barren and unavailing, had been on the 
Cuban side for three years. Is it wonderfu! that 
they should for once transgress when might was 
joined to them? J, as an American, cannot find 
it difficult to excuse their refusal to grant quar- 
ter to men who, in their war with us, destroyed 
their property after surrendering it, who sent 
sharpshooters to pick off our physicians and our 
wounded, heedless of the sheltering folds of the 


Red Cross, and who hoisted flags of truce in 
order to decoy our ships under the fire of their 
guns. 

The assumption that the Cubans desired to 
enter towns and to celebrate their victories in 
order to obtain an opportunity for pillage is en- 
tirely gratuitous. There has been absolutely 
nothing in their record to justify it, and a recent 
incident shows the contrary. When Sancti Spiri- 
tus and Tunas, both large towns, were evacuated 
by the Spanish, the only American there was 
Captain Barker, of the United States army. En- 
tirely alone, he took charge of the cities, issued 
his orders, and saw them loyally obeyed for 
three days before any American troops appeared. 
During that time Captain Barker states that there 
was not a single case of outrage or injustice. 

As a general proposition the Cubans have con- 
ducted themselves far better than the Spanish, 
who pillaged both Santiago and Havana before 
surrendering them, or even than our own men, 
who have been guilty of many acts of pillage 
both at home and abroad. 

And, by the way, what would our Revolution- 
ary sires have said to a proposition to return to 
the Tories their forfeited estates and to permit 
them to at once exercise the full rights of citizen- 
ship equally with those who had fought in the 
patriot army? Nay, to come to our own times, 
what did the North say to President Johnson’s 
contention that the South could resume its full 
political rights whenever it might wish to do so? 
Yet the administration, unless belied by its 
deeds, is now resolved that every one in Cuba, be 
they Spaniards, loyalists, or Cubans, shall have 
equal power in the establishment of a new gov- 
ernment. ‘The rebels who have fought so long 
and suffered so much, and who have lost every- 
thing by the war, are to be put on the same plane 
with those who fought against them and us. 
Neither pay nor place nor compensation for 
losses is to be theirs. 

The war with Spain has cost us something less 
than $200,000,000 and less than 2,000 lives by 
battle and disease, and it has brought us great 
glory and rich territory. The Cuban rebellion 
has cost the patriots all that they had in the 
world ; it cost them a ruined country and nearly 
500,000 lives, and it has brought them—what ? 
An independent government (perhaps) which 
their enemies control equally with themselves— 
nothing more. Yet to-day the pro-Spanish bond- 
holding clique that favors annexation in defiance 
of our solemn pledges, in order to make sure the 
interest on their bonds, is striving tooth and nail 
to rob the men who fought so gallantly for Cuba 
Libre of the glory of their achievements and to 
brand them as thieves, cowards, and savages. 





JAVA AS AN 


EXAMPLE—HOW THE DUTCH 


MANAGE TROPICAL ISLANDS. 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


¥ i the many political problems which the 
American people have to deal with there 
has suddenly been added a new one of vital im- 
portance—that of the administration of colonia 
possessions. The United States has all ‘at once 
risen to the rank of one of the world’s first 
colonial powers. Whatever the disadvantages 
that may result from this step, there are certain 
‘consequences that should be beneficial to our 
national character: A broader outlook upon the 
world, a sense of interdependence and of iden- 
tity of interests with the rest of civilization, a 
heightened political responsibility, an abandon- 
ment of policies of exclusion and isolation, a 
more thorough organization of administrative 
functions, and a growth from provincialism into 
cosmopolitanism. The compulsion laid upon us 
either to deal intelligently and uprightly with 
the complex problems that must face us or to 


fail disastrously should react beneficently upon 


home affairs. We must, for instance, have a 
thoroughly organized colonial service, and we 
must use tact and justice in our relations with 
the more or less uncivilized peoples of our trop- 
ical dependencies. This should mean an assur- 
ance of a permanent reform of the civil service 
in this country and the adoption of wise methods 
in dealing with the Indians in place of the dis- 
creditable procedures that have so long attended 
our treatment of the aborigines. If it does not 
mean these things, then neither our colonial 
empire nor even our national existence can be 
of long duration, and we shall rapidly go the 
way of Spain. 

The experiences of other powers in colonial 
management have therefore great value to us, 
and we cannot too closely study their teachings. 
Since the discovery of the New World there 
have been seven colonial powers in Europe: 
Spain, Portugal, France, England, Holland, 
Denmark, and Germany. Denmark has only a 
few small islands in the West Indies, together 
with arctic Iceland and Greenland, and hardly 
counts as an example; Germany’s experience is 
tco recent to be of much consequence for us ; 
I'rance has pursued an exploitation policy and 
has achieved little; while the value of Spain 
and Portugal as examples is purely negative. 
This leaves only England and Holland, and 





these furnish the two great instances of suc 
cessful colonial polities. That of England will 
naturally be closely studied. There is danger, 
however, that the lessons afforded by Holland 
will be neglected. They deserve most careful 
attention, for they have a special bearing upon 
our own East India problems. The development 
of Holland’s colonial empire in the East, the 
Netherlands Indies, is the most brilliant and 
successful example of wise dealing with a trop- 
ical population that the world has seen, and has 
a particular interest for ourselves, since its scene 
is in the neighborhood of the Philippines and has 
to do with races of the same stock—the Malays. 

In the Netherlands Indies, covering the great- 
er part of the Malay Archipelago, the colonial 
empire of Holland in the Orient stands second 
only to that of Great Britain. The most com- 
plete examples of the policy pursued by the 
Dutch Government are presented in the great 
islands of Java and Celebes. Excellent accounts 
of what has been accomplished in these islands 
may be found in ‘+The Malay Archipelago,” by 
Alfred Russel Wallace ; ‘‘ Java, the Garden of 
the Hast,” a fascinating book by Miss Eliza R. 
Scidmore ; and in Money’s ‘‘ Java: Or, How to 
Manage a Colony.” 

Java is called the finest and most interesting 
tropical island in the world. It is practically 
one vast garden from one end to another, trav- 
ersed by perfect roads that pass through scenes 
of exquisite beauty. Its prosperity is indicated 
by its dense population—something like 24,000, - 
000, or nearly a third that of the United States. 
In 1826 the population of Java was 5,500,000. 
In 1850 the ‘‘ culture system,” which lay at the 
root of the prosperity of the island, had been in 
operation for twenty-four years, and the popu- 
lation had grown to over 9,500,000—an increase 
of 73 per cent. In 1865 the population was 
14,168,416, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
in fifteen years. 

In expressing his hearty concurrence in the 
main facts and conclusions contained in Money’s 
study of Java, Alfred Russel Wallace says: ‘+ I 
believe that the Dutch system is the very best 
that can be adopted when a European nation 
conquers or otherwise acquires possession of a 
country inhabited by an industrious but semi- 
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barbarous people.”” Coming from such a source 
this is significant, for Wallace is radically demo- 
cratic in his views and the Dutch system is the 
reverse either of free trade or ‘‘ the open door.” 

As Wallace concisely states it, the mode of 
government in Java is to retain the whole series 
of native rulers, from the village chief up to 
princes, who, under the name of regents, are the 
heads of districts about the size of a small Eng- 
lish county. 

With each regent is placed a Dutch resident, or as- 
sistant resident, who is considered to be his ‘elder 
brother” and whose ‘‘orders” take the form of ‘“rec- 
ommendations,” which are, however, implicitly obeyed. 
Along with each assistant resident is a controller, a 
kind of inspector of all the lower native rulers, who 
periodically visits every village in the district, ex- 
amines the proceedings of the native courts, hears com- 
plaints against the head men or other native chiefs, and 
superintends the government plantations. 

In short, the Dutch have sagaciously consid- 
ered the social conditions of the natives, have 
not attempted to reconstruct or reform them, but 
have scrupulously respected their traditions and 
their religious institutions. The adoption of a 
reverse procedure is accountable for some ad- 
mitted failures of missionary efforts among such 
peoples—a procedure that attempts to impose 
upon them the mere externals of European civ- 
ilization and so-called Christianity ; inducing 
them, with the introduction of ‘‘ diseases, ac- 
complishments, and sins,” to adopt customs en- 
tirely unfitted for their environment. They are 
taught the mere dogmas of Christianity while 
they are not given the slightest comprehension 
of its true principles. The testimony of un- 
prejudiced observers is almost universally to the 
effect that the natives in such countries have not 
been improved under such policies. Wallace 
himself remarks: ‘‘ With people in this low 
state of civilization religion is almost wholly 
ceremonial ; neither are the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity comprehended nor its moral precepts 
obeyed.” 

Prefatory to a discussion of the ‘‘culture sys- 
tem” in Java Wallace sketches the common re- 
sults of free European trade with uncivilized 
peoples. He says: 

Natives of tropical climates have few wants, and 
when these are supplied are disinclined to work for 
superfluities without some strong incitement. With 
such a people the introduction of any new or systematic 
cultivation is almost impossible, except by the despotic 
orders of chiefs whom they have been accustomed to 
obey as children obey their parents. The free competi- 

tion of European traders, however, introduces two 
powerful stimulants to exertion. Spirits or opium is a 
temptation too strong for most savages to resist, and to 
obtain these he will sell whatever he has and will work 
to get more. Another temptation he cannot resist is 





goods on credit. . . . He has not sufficient forethought 
to take only a moderate quantity and not enough 
energy to work early and late in order to get out of 
debt ; and the consequence is that he accumulates debt 
upon debt, and often remains for years or for life a 
debtor and almost a slave. This is a state of things 
which occurs very largely in every part of the world in 
which men of a superior race freely trade with men of 
a lower race. It extends trade, no doubt, for a time, 
but it demoralizes the native, checks true civilization, 
and does not lead to any permanent increase in the 
wealth of the country ; so that the European govern- 
ment of such a country must be carried on at a loss. 


Under the ‘‘culture system” the people, through 
their chiefs, were induced to give a portion of 
their time to the cultivation of coffee, sugar, and 
other valuable products. A fixed rate of wages 
was paid to the laborers. The produce was sold 
to the government at a low fixed price. Out of 
the net profit a percentage went to the chiefs and 
the remainder went to the workmen. This sys- 
tem was the work of the great statesman, Gen- 
eral Van den Bosch, of whom Money says: ‘It 
pleased God, in mercy to a suffering people, to 
inspire the King of Holland with confidence in 
apparently the wildest schemer of his realm.” 

In northern Celebes a similar system was es- 
tablished among a people in a very different state 
of civilization. Down to 1822, when the coffee 
plant was introduced, the people were true sav- 
ages, living in small communities at war with all 
around them. The village chiefs were induced 
to undertake the cultivation of coffee. 


Seed and native instructors were sent from Java; 
food was supplied to the laborers engaged in clearing 
and planting ; a fixed price was established at which 
all coffee brought to the government collectors was to 
be paid for, and the village chiefs, who now received 
the titles of ‘‘majors,” were to receive 5 per cent. of the 
produce. After a time roads were made from the port 
of Menado up to the plateau, and smaller paths were 
cleared from village to village ; missionaries settled in 
the more populous districts and opened schools, and 
Chinese traders penetrated to the interior and supplied 
clothing and other luxuries in exchange for the money 
which the sale of the coffee had produced. At the same 
time the zountry was divided into districts, and the 
system of “controlleurs,” which had worked so well in 
Java, was introduced. The “controlleur” was a Euro- 
pean or a native of European blood who was the general 
superintendent of the cultivation of the district, the ad- 
viser of the chiefs, the protector of the people, and the 
means of communication between both and the Euro- 
pean government. 


Wallace describes enthusiastically the beauty 
and cultivation of this country and the progress 
of the natives under the system : 


These plantations were all formed by the govern- 
ment and are cultivated by the villagers under the di- 
rection of their chief. Certain days are appointed for 
weeding or gathering, and the whole working popula- 
tion are summoned by sound of gong. An account is 
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kept of the number of hours’ work done by each family, 
and at the year’s end the produce of the sale is divided 
among them proportionately. The coffee is taken to 
government stores established at central places over the 
whole country and is paid for at a low fixed price. Out 
of this a certain percentage goes to the chiefs and 
majors, and the remainder is divided among the in- 
habitants. This system works very well, ani I believe 
is at present far better for the people than free trade 
would be. 


Wallace has a hearty word ia praise of the 
work of the missionaries in this part of Celebes 
—a word that is significant from the fact that his 
judgment of the results of missionary efforts in 
general among the Pacific islands agrees with that 
of so many unprejudiced observers to the effect 
that it has not been altogether beneficial to native 
character. He says that the missionaries have 
much to be proud of in this country : 


They have assisted the government in changing a 
savage into a civilized community in a wonderfully 
short space of time. Forty years ago the country was 
a wilderness, the people naked savages, garnishing their 
rude houses with human heads. Now it is a garden, 
worthy of its sweet native name of “‘ Minahasa.” Good 
roads and paths traverse it in every direction ; some of 
the finest coffee plantations in the world surround the 
villages, interspersed with extensive rice-fields more 
than sufficient for the support of the population. The 
people are now the most industrious, peaceable, and 
civilized in the whole archipelago. They are the best- 
clothed, the best-housed, the best-fed, and the best- 
educated, and they have made some progress toward a 
higher social state. 


Wallace believes that there is no example else- 
where of such striking results being produced in 
so short a time—results which are entirely due 
to the system of government adopted by the 
Dutch in their Eastern possessions. This sys- 
tem, though a ‘‘ paternal despotism,” he regards 
as the best for dealing with such races, as it is 
best for dealing with children. 


There is not merely an analogy—there is in many 
respects an identity of relation between master and 
pupil or parent and child on the one hand and an un- 
civilized race and its civilized rulers on the other. We 
know (or think we know) that the education and in- 
dustry and the common usages of civilized man are 
superior to those of savage life; and as he becomes 
acquainted with them the savage himself admits this. 
He admires the superior acquirements of the civilized 
man, and it is with pride that he will adopt such usages 
as do not interfere too much with his sloth, his passions, 
or his prejudices. But as the willful child or the idle 
school-boy who was never taught obedience and never 
made to do anything which of his own free will he was 
not inclined to do would in most cases obtain neither 
education nor manners, so it is much more unlikely 
that the savage, with all the confirmed habits of man- 
hood and the traditional prejudices of race, should ever 
do more than copy a few of the least beneficial customs 
of civilization, without some stronger stimulus than 
precept very imperfectly backed by example. 
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The following words apply very appropriately 
to the new responsibilities that our country has 
assumed : 

If we are satisfied that we are right in assuming the 
government over a savage race and occupying their 
country, and if we further consider it our duty to do 
what we can to improve our rude subjects and raise 
them up toward our own level, we must not be too 
much afraid of the cry of ‘‘despotism” and “slavery,” 
but must use the authority we possess to induce them 
to do work which they may not altogether like, but 
which we know to be an indispensable step in their 
moral and physical advancement. The Dutch have 
shown much good policy in the means by which they 
have done this. They have in most cases upheld and 
strengthened the authority of the native chiefs, to 
whom the people have been accustomed to render a 
voluntary obedience ; and by acting on the intelligence 
and self-interest of these chiefs, have brought about 
changes in the manners and customs of the people 
which would have excited ill-feeling and perhaps revolt 
had they been directly enforced by foreigners. 

We are reminded, however, that in carrying 
out such a system much depends upon the char- 
acter of the people. The system which succeeds 
admirably in one place could only be very par- 
tially worked out in another. The Dutch ap- 
pear to have very successfully studied the 
individuality of different races to this end, shap- 
ing their policy in the Celebes, for instance, 
along different lines from those followed in 
Java. 

Of the system he thus sketches Wallace says 
that it is to a certain extent despotic and inter- 
feres with free trade, free labor, and free com- 
munication. 

This example of Dutch success in the manage- 
ment of colonies is not put forward with any idea 
that it is something to be copied by ourselves. 
If we are to succeed it must be not by imitating 
what some other nation has done, but by judi- 
ciously adapting our methods to the circum- 
stances, just as the Dutch have done. Quite 
different systems will probably be demanded in 
the East and the West Indies respectively, and 
again in Hawaii. In Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines we have to deal with peoples 
where a European power has been in control for 
three and four centuries, while in Hawaii Amer- 
ican influences have long been dominant. In 
the Philippines we have to do chiefly with a 
Malay population, naturally docile, and in the 
West Indies the problem is made more difficult 
by the targe negro element, notoriously turbu- 
lent, unruly, and ignorant. The Dutch them- 
selves have failed with the West India negro 
where they have succeeded with the East India 
Malay. Again, in the Philippines the Moham- 
medan population of Mindanao and the other 
southerly islands will demand a quite different 
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treatment from the nominally Christianized na- 
tives of Luzon. 

One important aspect of the Dutch policy de- 
serves comment. ‘That is the remarkable success 
of the government in carrying out the work on 
the basis of a colossal industrial and mercantile 
undertaking—establishing and operating numer- 
ous great plantations, purchasing native products 
and marketing a considerable variety of articles 
with entire success. This is probably the great- 
est example of a vast and extensively ramified 
business enterprise carried on directly by a na 
tional government that the world has seen, and 
the results would seem to go far to justify the 
claims of state socialism. But little, indeed, 
appears to be lacking to make the system purely 
socialistic. The Dutch Government, as we have 
seen, has drawn enormous profits from its colo- 
nial possessions, and these have been devoted to 
the benefit of the home kingdom. As Wallace 
points out, the government is entitled to ample 
remuneration for the great investments it has 
made and the work it has carried out with such ex- 
cellent organization. The native population, more- 
over, has profited greatly by this policy. But had 
the government been content with a moderate 
remuneration, equivalent, say, to a liberal in- 
terest on the outlay made, Jooking to the in- 
crease of trade as its chief reward, and had it 
then expended the balance of the profits upon 
the development of the colonies from which they 
were derived, the system would have been still 
better and the increased prosperity of the islands 
would doubtless have been something marvelous. 

Much stress has been laid upon the desirability 
of an imperialistic policy for the sake of increased 
trade. This is very well if regarded simply as an 
incidental benefit. But the policy is foredoomed 
to failure unless its chief regard is for the wel- 
fare of the peoples of our new dependencies. 
Otherwise we shall add but another disastrous 
record to the world’s list of exploitative colonial 
policies. This brings us to the wise observations 
with which Wallace concludes his important work 
—observations suggested by his contemplation of 
savage life. They are particularly applicable to 
the present situation. 


We most of us believe that we, the higher races, have 
progressed and are progressing. If so, there must be 
some state of perfection, some ultimate goal, which we 
may never reach, but to which all true progress must 
bring us nearer. What is this ideally perfect social 
state toward which mankind ever has been and still is 
tending? Our best thinkers maintain that it is a state 
of individual freedom and self-government, rendered 
possible by the equal development and just balance of 
the ntellectual, moral, and physical parts of our nature 
—a state in which we shall each be so perfectly fitted 
for a social existence by knowing what is right and at 


the same time feeling an irresistible impulse to do what 
we know to be right that all laws and all punishments 
shall be unnecessary. In sucha state every man would 
have a sufficiently well-balanced intellectual organiza- 
tion to understand the moral law in all its details, and 
would require no other motive but the free impulses of 
his own nature to obey that law. 

Now, it is very remarkable that among people in a 
very low stage of civilization we find some approach to 
such a perfect social state. I have lived with commu- 
nities of savages in South America and in the East who 
have no laws or law courts but the public opinion of 
the village freely expressed. Each man scrupulously 
respects the rights of his fellow, and any infraction of 
those rights rarely or never takes place. In such a 
community all are nearly equal. There is none of those 
wide distinctions of education and ignorance, wealth 
and poverty, master and servant which are the product 
of our civilization ; there is none of that widespread 
division of labor which, while it increases wealth, pro- 
duces also conflicting interests ; there is not that severe 
competition and struggle for existence or for wealth 
which the dense population cf civilized countries in- 
evitably creates. All incitements to great crimes are 
thus wanting and petty ones are repressed, partly by 
the influence of public opinion, but chiefly by that 
natural sense of justice and of his neighbor’s right 
which seems to be, in some degree, inherent in every 
race of man. 

Now, although we have progressed vastly beyond 
the savage state in intellectual achievements, we have 
not advanced equally in morals. It is true that among 
those classes who have no wants that cannot be easily 
supplied and among whom public opinion has great in- 
fluerce the rights of others are fully respected. It is 
true, also, that we have vastly extended the sphere of 
those rights and include within them all the brother- 
hood of man. But it is not too much to say that the 
mass of our populations have not at all advanced be- 
yond the savage code of morals and have in many cases 
sunk below it. 

The author then proceeds to consider the rapid 
growth of population and vast increase of wealth 
made possible by recent inventions. 


Compared with our wondrous progress in physical 
science and its practical applications, our system of 
government, of administering justice, of national edu- 
cation, and our whole social and moral organization 
remains ina state of barbarism. ... Until there is a 
more general recognition of this failure of our civiliza- 
tion—resulting mainly from our neglect to train and 
develop more thoroughly the sympathetic feelings and 
moral faculties of our nature and to allow them a 
larger share of influence in our legislation, our eom- 
merce, and our whole social organizaticn—we shall 
never, as regards the whole community, attain to any 
real or important superiority over the better class of 
savages. 

This is the lesson that Wallace was taught by 
his observations of uncivilized man. And upon 
the threshold of our entrance into the domains 
where man’s normal state is one of nature, we 
should take good heed lest our activities there 
should not only not elevate the savage, but really 
debase ourselves. 
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BY HENRY MACFARLAND. 


O branch of the army made a more brilliant 
i and galiant record in the Spanish war 
than the smallest of all, the Signal Corps, which 
managed the military telegraphs, telephones, and 
balloons, besides the flag-signaling. It has not 
received the credit it deserves in the reports of 
commanding officers, and its work has not been 
sufficiently known to command due appreciation 
from the country, but Gen. A. W. Greely, its 
official head, with the title of chief signal officer, 
in his annual report has done full justice to its 
splendid service. Magna pars quorum fui might 
well have been written by General Greely at the 
end of his stirring story; for everybody who 
knows about it realizes that it was not only his 
inspiration, but his ingenuity and his intelligent 
and indefatigable industry that made it all possi- 
ble. His modesty will prevent readers of his 
report from learning all that he did, but even 
they will see that he began his preparations for 
the war earlier than any of the. other depart- 
mental chiefs, that he was ready before all the 
others and long before most of them, and that, 
stripped of his assistants by the necessities of the 
field and burdened with manifold duties after 
organizing his corps, enlarged twenty-fold, while 
the army increased but ten-fold, he worked 
harder and longer every day-and night during 
the war than most of his associates and with 
almost unvarying success. 

With his Civil War experience as a fighting 
youth in a fighting Massachusetts regiment, his 
long service all over the United States as a sub- 
altern after the Civil War, and his famous ad- 
ventures and achievements within the arctic cir- 
cle, ending in his heroic care of his perishing 
expedition until its survivors were rescued by 
Schley—with all this behind him General Greely 
met his new opportunity as though it was his 
first and embraced it as though he were unknown 
to fame. Since he was made _ brigadier-general 
of the Signal Corps in recognition of his arctic 
services he had been scientist and scholar rather 
than administrator, although he had carried on 
the affairs of the Signal Corps and of the Weather 
Bureau, until that was transferred to the Agri- 
cultural Department, successfully. ; 

A social ‘‘ lion,” always in demand, he had to 
give much time to society, and a public-spirited 
citizen, he conscientiously expended much effort 
in civic and philanthropic undertakings, while he 





wrote and lectured occasionally, so that his lite 
was a very busy one. But when he saw the war 
storm coming in February, 1897, he became 
busier than ever, only concentrating his great 
energy and activity upon the preparations for the 
indispensable work which he knew his corps 
would have to do if war came. He had stimu- 
lated and encouraged his sixty officers and men 
to a high order of effort, showing inventiveness 
and versatility, but he saw that this corps mnst 
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be enlarged, as it was later, to thirteen hundred 
officers and men, and that although it was, 
among other things, operating nine hundred 
miles of military telegraph lines along the Mexi- 
can frontier and throughout the West, it must 
be provided with large quantities of new tele- 
graph and telephone material and also with war 
balloons and other modern devices for observing 
and reporting military operations 

It seems incredible that one of his first prep- 
arations had to be the establishment of electrical 
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intercommunication between neighboring forti- 
fications, especially in the harbors of New York, 
Boston, and San Francisco, so that, as General 
Greely said, +‘‘the entire system of defense 
could be controlled by one mind.” But for six 
years, as he says, he ‘‘had unavailingly urged 
on Congress the absolute necessity of perfecting 
its costly system of coast defenses” by this last 
touch. At the same time General Greely pre- 
pared ‘electrical installations’’ for the control 
of the fire of the shore batteries in our coast de- 
fenses, which had not been provided before and 
which General Greely regards as ‘‘ an absolutely 
necessary adjunct of disappe aring guns.”’ U nder 
this system he says ‘‘the range officer, located 
a long distance from the batteries, determines 
every minute or less the position of the enemy’s 
ships and communicates this information to the 
officer who controls the fire. The control officer 
plots the positions, and at a suitable instant 
causes through the firing officers the mortars to 
be discharged or one or all the guns to rise, de- 
liver their fire, and then disappear in the pit.” 
When General Greely began his preparations 
such efforts were not popular i in the War Depart- 
ment, and although General Greely does not say 
so in his report, it is known that it was difficult 
for him to get the permission or the money neces- 
sary for what he felt ought to be done. Con- 
gress through oversight did not provide for the 
organization of the volunteer Signal Corps until 
nearly a month after the war began, and it was 
not until June 2 that recruiting for it began, so 
that all the preparatory work, including the in- 
struction to the men at first detailed for 
service from the regular army, had to be accom- 
plished with the small peace force. General 
Greely, however, had been in the life-long habit 
of overcoming difficulties with courage, persist- 
ence, and Yankee ingenuity, and with the assist- 
ance of his officers, whom he praises so highly, 
he had his regular corps on a war footing with 
all necessary equipments, even though some of 
them were makeshifts, when the war broke out. 
And although Congress kept him waiting for the 
volunteer Signal Corps, he had it ready in thirty 
days to take part in the work of the — before 


Santiago—thanks largely to Col. H. H. C. Dun- 
woody, who carried out General Greely’s plans 
for the volunteers, General Greely says, “cewith 


such a degree of intelligence, skill, and energy 
as insured from the very outset a successful or- 
ganization.”’ 

As far as possible regular Signal Corps officers 
were put in command of the volunteers, and non- 
commissioned Signal Corps regulars, highly edu- 
cated and trained, with regular line officers, West 
Pointers, and National Guard Signal Corps men, 


signal. 
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filled most of the other officerships, which Gen- 
eral Greely was careful to keep from the poli- 
ticians, and every effort was made to get skilled 
electricians and good business men. They were 
the very flower of the volunteer army, so that 
General Greely is able to say that they were 
‘highly ‘trained officers in the prime of life, 
thoroughly skilled in the specialties of the corps, 
not only admirably fitted for administrative 
duties, but also capable of arduous campaigning. 
Not one of these officers was either invalided or 
obliged to quit his duties during the war, though 
they served at Santiago, in Porto Rico, and at 
Manila.” General Greely had induced Congress 
to provide that two-thirds of the officers and men 
should be skilled electricians or telegraphers, thus 
providing a bulwark against the anticipated as- 
saults of the politicians. The enlisted men could 
challenge, General Greely says, ‘‘ any other corps 
or branch of the army to produce their equal for 
ability, intelligence, and amenability to discipline. 
Their service was uniformly marked by cheer- 
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fulness, zeal, and good conduct and was chat 
acterized by that resourcefulness which is an 
especial characteristic of the typical American 
soldier.” 

‘«The successful interest of the officers in 
caring for their men,’’ he says, ‘‘and the self- 
reliance of the men themselves are strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that with a force of thir- 
teen hundred men both the volunteer and regular 
corps, up to the date of the orders for the mus- 
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ter-out of the first company, lost only five men, 
a death-rate unequaled, it is believed, by any 
corps of the army which operated in every great 
camp in the country and in every campaign 
abroad from the Philippines to Porto Rico.” 

With such a general, such officers, and such 
men it is not strange that the Signal Corps did 
such remarkable work during t} 2 war. 





FILLING THE WAR BALLOON. 


In General Greely’s office at the War Depart- 
ment is a small telegraphic switch-board which 
looks like any other switch-board, but which 
Lieut.-Col. Samuel Reber, Signal Corps, made 
with his own hands out of a brass sugar-kettle 
that he found in a workshop at Ponce when he 
wanted to replace a destroyed switch-board, and 
thousands of messages were sent over it from 
army headquarters. This is a small illustration 
of the way in which these men met their obstacles 
everywhere. 

In this spirit the corps used for war ascensions 
a patched-up old home-made balloon that would 
have been regarded as too dangerous for use in 
time of peace ; it established land telegraph and 
telephone lines without poles or other supports 
and without suitable tools; it cut cables from a 
chartered steamer manned by an unwilling cap- 
tain and crew of Norwegians, who, when they 
realized that they were working under Spanish 
guns, refused to remain. 

General Greely is able to say that besides all 
that was done for the forts and camps in this 
country, no army in the Philippines, Cuba, or 
Porto Rico had to wait a day for its telegraph or 
telephone, and that his officers and men showed 
the same courage under fire as the men with the 
guns, performing most of their duties in the very 
front of the armies. 

In the Manila campaign the corps gained great 
praise under Lieut.-Col. Richard E. Thompson, 
and when the final assault on Manila came Gen- 
eral Greely says: ‘¢One company of the Signal 
Corps ran the field telegraph line up to the open 
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beach and established an advanced station under 
fire of the enemy’s second line. Another party, 
led by Captain McKenna, marched up the beach 
with the firing line, their signal flags displayed 
so that the fire of the navy should fall in advance 
of the army, and, displaying these flags as the 
first emblems of the United States in the enemy’s 
fort, established an advanced telegraph station 
under the fire of the enemy’s second line and 
maintained communication with both wings of 
the a_-ny until the enemy’s positions were car- 
ried.” 

General Miles has testified to the fine work 
which was done by the corps in the Porto Rican 
campaign under command of Col. James Allen, 
Lieut.-Col. Samuel Reber, and Lieut.-Col. W. A. 
Glassford, who established a military telegraph 
system about one hundred and seventy miles 
long covering nearly one-half of the island, doing 
much of their work under the fire of the enemy. 

But it was in connection with the Santiago 
campaign that the Signal Corps did its greatest 
work. The very conception of the Santiago 


campaign, the turning-point of the war, is due, 
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General Greely says, to the Signal Corps, be- 
cause ‘‘the location of Cervera’s squadron at 
Santiago was first made by Col. James Allen and 
later verified independently by Lieut.-Col. Joseph 
E. Maxfield, both officers of the Signal Corps.” 
On May 19 Admiral Cervera entered the harbor 
of Santiago with his squadron. That very day 
Colonel Allen, who was in charge of the military 
censorship of the Havana cable at Key West and 
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was receiving reports from secret agents in Cuba, 
telegraphed in cipher to General Greely : ‘‘ Five 
Spanish vessels arrived at Santiago-de Cuba. 
Have notified admiral commanding [Sampson]. 
The Spanish flagship arrived Santiago de Cuba. 
The admiral [Cervera] hastily wired Madrid.” 
General Greely took this and a later dispatch 
from Colonel Allen personally to President 
McKinley, who sent him with it to Secretary 
Long, and being assured by General Greely that 
the report was entirely trustworthy, Secretary 
Long, with the President's approval, immedi- 
ately gave the orders to Admiral Sampson which 
produced the blockade of Santiago and the 
ultimate destruction of Cervera’s fleet and led to 
the sending of General Shafter’s army corps to 
make the land attack. Colonel Allen then tfur- 
nished almost daily reports of valuable informa- 
tion about Cervera’s fleet from Santiago sources. 
But as the navy had not been able to verify the 
statement that Cervera was in Santiago harbor, 
General Greely was told that the whole campaign 
was being conducted upon his representations 
and that it was desirable to confirm Colonel 
Allen’s information independently, and under 
his directions Lieutenant-Colonel Maxfield, then 
in charge of the telegraphic censorship in New 
York, was able in twenty-four hours to obtain 
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with the assistance of the Mexican Telegraph 
Company and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, chartered the Norwegian ship Adria 
at New York and fitted her up with the cable 
gear of the Mexican Telegraph Company, the 
only available set in the United States, and 
forty-five miles of ocean cable quietly manu- 
factured so as not to attract general attention, 
together with specially insulated wire for use on 
the ground, telegraphic and telephonic instru- 
ments, including the corps’ peculiar device for 
receiving and sending which it still guards from 
the public, and other supplies. This expedition 
was placed under the command of Colonel: Allen 
at Key West, who overcame the refusal of the 
captain and crew to sail and the desertion of 
thirteen out of the sixteen skilled cable repairers, 
and with what unskilled assistants he could has- 
tily gather left on May 29 secretlyto cut the 
cables off Santiago and arrange for cable com- 
munication with the United States. ‘‘The phys- 
ical obstacles to success were extraordinary,” said 
General Greely, ‘‘it being a coral coast washed 
by a sea that deepens with a rapidity almost 
unknown elsewhere, the water attaining a depth 
of seven thousand feet within a marine league 
of the shore. Besides, the irregularity of the 
coral bottom is so extraordinary as to make 
dredging with ordinary cable gear extremely dif- 
ficult and ineffective.” 

Nevertheless, in one week’s work, within range 
of the Spanish batteries, Colonel Allen cut one 
cable twice before his work was interrupted by 
the navy’s bombardment, and a Spanish shell 
passing directly over the Adria made her cap- 
tain deaf to all appeals to remain longer in the 
danger which he had not until then realized. 
The other cable out of Santiago was, therefore, 
never cut, and in spite of reports to the contrary, 
Captain-General Blanco and the other Spanish 
commanders had constant cable communication 
with Madrid until Santiago was surrendered, 





independent proof of the fact.  <‘« It 
is an interesting anti-climax,’’ said 


General Greely, ‘that when Cerve- 
ra’s squadron was destroyed on July 3 
Colonel Allen, the same officer who 
originally reported the arrival of the 
fleet on the very day it reached San- 
tiago, likewise first reported by tele- 
graph the fact that the entire fleet 
had been destroyed, conveying the in- 
formation to the President and the 
country fourteen hours in advance of 
any other official advice.” 

Colonel Allen was perhaps the 
most conspicuous figure in the field 
work of the corps. General Greely, 
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except for the two days that the English cable 
operators left Santiago for the American lines. 
Colonel Allen then went to Guantanamo and per- 
fected an independent cable communication, 
which was an excellent preparation for the land 
wires afterward laid for the army and afforded 
means of directly reaching Washington. Gen- 
eral Greely recommended Colonel Allen for bre- 
vet brigadier-general ‘‘ for his conspicuous gal- 
lantry and persistent efforts within range of the 
enemy’s batteries, in an unarmed ship, which 
resulted in the destruction of one of the enemy’s 
cables.”’ 

General Shafter refused to allow Lieut. -Col. 
Frank Greene, chief signal officer of the Fifth 
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Army Corps, to take with the Santiago expedi- 
tion the very complete field telegraphic train 
which General Greely had provided at Tampa, 
and persisted in the refusal even when General 
treely urged him to take it, telling him through 
Lieutenant-Colonel Greene that he would find it 
to be absolutely necessary. In the same manner 
General Shafter refused to take the two new 
balloons, with their equipment, which General 
Greely had hurriedly imported from. Paris, 
grudgingly permitting the signal officers to take 
an old makeshift balloon, rudely made of poor 
materials, which bad been brought down before 
the French balloons arrived. Fortunately General 
Greely had crowded the Adria with all the wire 
and other material for telegraph and telephone 
lines that the available space permitted, and this 
Colonel Allen turned over to Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Greene upon the arrival of the Shafter expedi- 
tion, and with it Maj. G. W. S. Stevens, under 
the directions of Lieutenant-Colonel Greene, 
gradually constructed a telegraph and telephone 
line that ran with the army to the front, and 
then a line for the thirteen miles of army front. 
General Shafter, who soon realized the necessity 
for telegraph and telephone communication, had 
added to the natural difficulties of the dense 
chaparral, the daily deluge of rain, and the char- 
acter of the ground by depriving the Signal 
Corps of the telegraph tools and equipment left 
at Tampa, so that, as Major Stevens says, ‘‘ the 
party had but their hands and one pair of pliers.” 

But they were very fortunate in having the 
land cables which General Greely had provid- 
ed, six steel wires around one of copper, with 
unusual insulation of nearly pure thick rubber, 
light, flexible, and of great tensile strength. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Greene said of it: ‘* Hap- 
pily provided by the forethought of General 
Greely, the value of this wire cannot be over- 
estimated. Having no poles and the chaparral 
being too light to sustain the weight of the wire, 
the perfect insulation of the wire furnished en- 
abled it to be laid upon the brush as far back 
from the trail or road as possible, or on the 
ground itself where no other course was open.” 

‘¢From early morning of June 30,” General 
Greely says, ‘‘ Major Stevens was able to inform 
the headquarters of the Fifth Army Corps in the 
field that through the cables it was connected by 
wire with America.”” Moreover, the Signal Corps 
kept General Shafter in direct communication by 
telephone with his subordinate commanders, and 
these lines} says General Greely, ‘‘ were uninter- 
ruptedly maintained under the fire and during 
the progress of battle’? up to within four hun- 
dred yards of the enemy and twenty-four hours 
in the day ; besides communicating with Admi- 
ral Sampson through a telephone stationed near 
Aguadores. General Shafter in twenty minutes 
could get a message to President McKinley or a 
reply from him, and in twenty seconds could com- 
municate with his right, center, and left. 

‘¢It may be insisted,” said General Greely, 
‘¢that apart from the value and effect of potent 
words of inspiring confidence which passed from 
Washington over these wires in the gloomy hours 
of the siege, these lines were worth more to the 
nation in the single month of July than has been 
the cost of the Signal Corps of the army from its 
inception since 1859 to the present day. No 
one can say how long our success would have 
been delayed at Santiago, with the Spanish fully 
equipped with telegraphic and telephonic com- 
munication, had the commanders of the Ameri- 
can army been unable to communicate with each 
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other, with their supply depots, or with. the co- 
operating fleet save by the medium of their few 
mounted men, when hours instead of minutes 
must have elapsed before important orders could 
have been given or answered. In addition, it is 
not pleasant to surmise what might have been 
the fate of the fever-stricken army near Santiago 
had its fortunes and movements been debated by 
mail instead of by wire.” 

General Shafter had not allowed the Signal 
Corps to land until five days after the main body 
of the troops, and it was not until the following 
day—June 28—that he permitted Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maxfield to bring the balloon ashore, and 
then he would not let him bring with it the gas 
generator, but compelled him to use the reserve 
gas stored in steel tubes, so that only one infla- 
tion of the balloon was possible instead of a 
dozen. ‘The balloon was poor and old and had 
been damaged by the extreme heat and the con- 
ditions on the transport so that it would have been 
considered unsafe to use in time of peace, but 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maxfield, having had it re- 
paired, went up in it himself on the afternoon of 
June 30, when three ascensions were made, 
which revealed the details of Cervera’s fleet and 
gave glimpses of the fortifications and valuable 
information as to the roads and streams in front 
of the army. All this so pleased General 
Shafter that he determined to use the balloon in 
battle the next day, and his chief engineer, Col. 
George McC. Derby, who ascended with Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Maxfield on the morning of July 1, 
compelled Lieutenant-Colonel Maxfield to bring 
the balloon just over the skirmish line, against 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maxfield’s advice that the 
balloon should be kept in the rear. The balloon 
drew the fire of the Spanish and not only was 
badly hurt, but was the cause of damage to the 
troops beneath it, including the Signal Corps de- 
tachment which was managing it, and this fact 


seemed to obscure in tie reports of the com- 
manding officers the valuable information which 
the balloon secured, and it was retired from 
further active service. 

In addition to all his other duties, General 
Greely had to direct the military telegraphic cen- 
sorship, which, he wishes it distinctly under- 
stood, was not a press censorship, since he 
ignored, he says, ‘‘all suggestions looking to 
interference with the free and untrammeled pub- 
lication of press matter, even by the most sensa- 
tional and unpatriotic of journals.” ‘‘The As- 
sociated Press, the Sun Press Association, and 
many of the leading journals in a most patriotic 
spirit,” continued General Greely, ‘‘ expressed 
freely and frequently not only their willingness, 
but also their desire, to refrain from the publica- 
tion of any information that would embarrass the 
administration or be detrimental to the success 
of military operations. These offers were not 
Pickwickian, for in more than one instance in- 
formation of the highest interest to the public 
has never been published to this day, being held 
secret by press associations, newspaper corre- 
spondents, and editors, as calculated if given 
publicity to injure the national cause.”” The 
censorship was of all matter which passed over 
the six separate cable systems from the United 
States to any foreign country, the cables com- 
municating with Cuba and Porto Rico, and the 
land lines of Florida, and General Greely, hav- 
ing taken military occupation under the law of 
these cables and lines, was able, with the hearty 
codperation of all the great cable and telegraph 
companies, to carry on the censorship with the 
least interference to private business and the 
greatest results to the Government ever known 
in such work. Lieut. Grant Squires served 
longest as censor of telegraphs at New York, 
which, General Greely says, was ‘‘ the real cen- 
ter of telegraphic information.” 
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SOME VOLUNTEER WAR RELIEF ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN. 


” an emergency demanding relief on a large 

scale the service rendered by the smallest 
group who were working for any phase of relief 
is of value, but there were certain organizations 
which stand out in bold relief on account of their 
representative character and because they were 
able to accomplish larger results through the 
larger sum of money placed at their disposal. It 
is of interest and value to inquire what were the 
reasons for this larger measure of usefulness and 
to study the administrative methods which lead 
to definite results. It will be found that apart 
from the mere money given for relief, the most 
effective ~esults were based on personal service, 
which vitalized the dollars, transmitting them 
into tactful sympathy and the immediate relief 
of distress. The unselfishness and the patriotism 


of many a group of workers were shown by the 
readiness with which they sought codperation 
and affiliation with any other group which was 
working along similar lines, for the sake of mak- 


ing the service as wide as possible. 

Very early in January, 1898, the proprietor of 
the Christian Herald felt that something should 
be done at once whereby the sympathy of Amer- 
ica for the physical suffering in Cuba could be 
translated into actual relief. The columns of the 
paper were offered as a kind of collection agency 
for the raising of money and supplies. The State 
Department at Washington and Assistant Secre- 
tary Adee accepted the general plan, but widened 
its scope by the appointment of a National Relief 
Committee of three, namely: Stephen E. Bar- 
ton, of the American Red Cross, chairman ; 
Hon. Charles A. Schieren, New York Chamber 
of Commerce, secretary and treasurer; and Dr. 
Louis Klopsch, proprietor of the Christian Herald. 

All contributions were publicly acknowledged, 
and by the end of January two shipments each 
week were being made. By February many 
relief committees were organized to cooperate 
with the National. For special needs special 
provisions were made. Thus General Lee early 
in February needed nurses; through the fund 
raised by the Christian Herald 25 nurses were 
sent and their payment guaranteed. February 4 
word was received from Clara Barton that she 
would go to Cuba to take up the direction of the 
establishment of hospitals and the administration 
of relief work ; the same paper guaranteed her 
$10,000 a month for immediate relief. 


In March a division of the work was made, the 
Red Cross doing the hospital and asylum and 
kindred work, while the feeding of the destitute 
was undertaken by the others. Special work for 
the orphaned children was undertaken through 
the opening of the Lee Orphanage, which cared 
for about 70 children at one time. The ‘Silent 
Sufferers’ Fund” was also planned for those 
particularly distressing cases that preferred to 
suffer in silence rather than make their needs 
known. 

As introductory to the relief organizations 
during the actual progress of the war, mention 
should be made of the response of the King’s 
Danghters and Sons to the sentiments of pity 
and the need to do something to relieve the 
starvation, nakedness, and distress of the Cubans. 
The National Relief Committee responded to the 
need for food, but the contribution of the King’s 
Daughters, under the direction of the secretary 
of the order, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, was a 
supply of clothing forwarded each week to Cuba 
through the proprietor of the Christian Herald, 
of New York, as he wasa member of the National 
Relief Committee. The Executive Committee of 
the King’s Daughters then became a Cuban Re- 
lief Committee and appealed for material to be 
made into garments for the needy Cuban women, 
the various local circles of the order in different 
parts of the country working in their home com- 
munity and sending the results to the Central 
Committee in New York. Supplies of cloth 
were received in such large quantity that a 
sewing-room was opened in Astor Place, New 
York, where those women needing work were 
employed to do the sewing, thus relieving some- 
what their own necessities, while the final result 
of their labors went to alleviate the distress in 
Cuba. The shipments of garments were for- 
warded each week till the ports were closed, the 
last lot of 5,000 having been sent by the Zezas. 

March 22 a call was sent out by Mrs. Ellen 
Hardin Walworth for some movement on the 
part of the women of the country to aid in war 
relief work. Previous to that she had written to 
the Secretaries of War and the Navy to see if the 
plan she had in mind would receive their sanction 
if carried out, because she realized that the most 
effective work could be accomplished through 
close codperation with the governmental authori- 
ties. They replied affirmatively and the work 
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was begun, resulting in the Women’s National 
War Relief Association, incorporated at Albany 
May 31, 1898. Its president was Mrs. Gen. 
U.S. Grant, its director-general Mrs. Ellen Har- 
din Walworth, and its assistant director-general 
Hellen Miller Gould. The board of vice-presi- 
dents comprised Mrs. Attorney-General John W. 
Griggs, Washington, D. C., and the wives of the 
governors of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Il- 
linois, Virginia, Wyoming, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, North Dakota, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, Idaho, Washington, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Montana, Arkansas, South Da- 
kota, West Virginia, Maine, and Pennsylvania, 
with Mrs. Fitz Hugh Lee, Mrs. John Sherwood, 
Mrs. J. S. T. Stranahan, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson, Mrs. John A. Logan, and Mrs. Williain 
W. Teall. 

May 9 the constitution was adopted, which 
stated its object in three sections: ‘‘ Section 1. 
To give expression in a practical way to the 
patriotic sentiment of the women of the nation 
by finding means to supplement with material 
aid the sacrifices of time, strength, and life made 
by the men of the nation in the present war. 
Section 2. To keep in remembrance the cause of 
humanity and tke preservation of liberty which 
made this war necessary, and to cultivate a sen- 
sitive regard for the honor of the nation and the 
flag. Section 3. To collect money and have it 
applied to the promotion of the health and com- 
fort of officers, soldiers, and sailors in the army 
and navy, according to the approval of the 
President of the United States, the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy, and the surgeon-general.”’ 

The association was incorporated under the 
control of a national and executive committee 
and a board of directors. A certain amount of 
autonomy was given each local branch, but the 
policy was shaped by the central body. Auxil- 
iaries or local committees were formed in cities, 
towns, and villages, among organizations and 
churches, or wherever a sufficient number of 
persons could combine to do efficient work. 
Reports were made individually or in groups to 
the Executive Committee. Each auxiliary was 
free as to the details of its work, which must 
conform to the direct purposes of the association. 
The officers were a secretary, to keep a full 
record of names and payments, and a treasurer, 
to receive funds and to forward them in sums of 
not less than five dollars to the treasurer of the 
Executive Committee. Members of all commit- 
tees were ex-officio members of the National Com- 
mittee. The machinery was somewhat ponder- 
ous, but in view of the speed necessary and the 
emergent demands it was as useful as could be 
expected. 
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The call was so urgent for money and suppiies 
that their collection was pushed in New York, 
because the association could not take the time to 
perfect the administrative machinery for auxili- 
ary collections, although large numbers responded 
on their own initiative. 

The first money was used in fitting out the 
ship Relief with a carbonating plant, electric fans, 
canvas awnings, food, and medical supplies. 
After a personal visit to Fortress Monroe it was 
found that there was a special need for care for 
the convalescents, particularly in the cooking of 
their food. With the codperation of the authori- 
ties ten chefs, with an equal number of assistants, 
were at once sent to Fortress Monroe. On behalf 
of the Woman’s War Relief Association Mrs. 
Walworth was at Fortress Monroe when the first 
sick came in from Santiago on the transports, and 
was able to respond to their immediate needs with 
food and clothing. By the consent of Surgeon- 
General Sternberg and the codperation of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Hospital 
Corps, 9 nurses were kept at Fortress Monroe 
from July 9 to October 10. In addition to the 
18 cooks that were sent the association contrib- 
uted $100 a week for the convalescent table. 
Three thousand dollars was distributed through 
official channels to aid in the equipment of the 
ambulance ships Relief, of the War Department, 
and Solace, of the Navy Department. Hospital 
supplies and flannel bands were sent to the Ma- 
rine Corps at Santiago. 

In addition to this work, after the close of the 
war $2,500 worth of supplies were sent to San- 
tiago, and alsoa steam launch, ata cost of $1,600, 
was supplied for the yellow-fever hospital about 
two miles from Santiago. The launch took the 
place of a row-boat which had been used by the 
nurses. When the sick and convalescents began 
to be sent home the association placed nearly 
2,000 men in different country hospitals and 
in homes, and in each case official returns re- 
garding each soldier were sent to the war au- 
thorities, so that to the last the government offi- 
cials were formally notified. 

The treasurer of the association is Mrs. C. H. 
Raymond, who reported on November 10: Total 
receipts from May 16, $53,014.59 ; expenditures, 
$46,479.58 ; credit balance, $6,535.01. 

August 10 Mrs. Walworth visited Montauk 
Point, and was there when the convalescent 
troops were received and remained until Sep- 
tember. From the fact that she was on the 
ground she was able to send home intelligently 
for just what supplies were needed, chiefly food- 
stuffs and medicines for the camp. The associa- 
tion sent women nurses to Montauk, and the two. 
men nurses whom they previously provided were 














then detailed to care for the dead. There was 
the closest and most cordial codperation with all 
the other relief agencies at Camp Wikoff. 

As the sick and wounded were being sent 
home the problem of their reception and care in 
homes was a pressing one. That was followed 
by the need of care for convalescents. 

Shortly after the court of inquiry made its 
report the National Society of New England 
Women, under the presidency of Mrs. William 
Gerry Slade, determined that they must do their 
share toward the relief of the men who had gone 
to the front. In looking about where to render 
the most effective service, they found that cer- 
tain corners of the field were already occupied. 
June 1 it was decided that the particular work of 
this society would concern the families of the 
soldiers until they should receive their pay and 
be able to care for themselves. A committee of 
five conferred with the New York Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families’ Protective Association, to see 
how the wisest codperation could be effected, 
with the result that the New England Women 
were to be represented on the board of the latter 
society by six members. The women were to 
care for the personal wants of the soldiers, pro- 
viding what money they could, and the rest 
would be supplied by the other society. June 13 
headquarters were opened. The executive staff, 
among other officers, included two investigators, 
who personally examined those who were report- 
ed to them, so that the wisest help might be 
extended in the most helpful way. The society 
preferred to use its own investigators, who had 
the relief, so that the recipients might be spared 
the humiliation of receiving public or private 
charity. One hundred and seventy-five families 
were being cared for, the men’s society paying 
the rentals. 

One sub-committee of the women interested 
the children under ten years of age as they met 
them during the summer. A sum of money was 
raised by them, besides garments. A summer 
cottage was maintained at Lake Mohegan, where 
wives and families needing an outing were sent. 
Each member of the Executive Committee of 
twenty-five received 20 families to whom she was 
to give personal care. Some women were sent 
to the hospitals ; others needing a brief period 
of rest were sent to the country home. 

May 12, under the presidency of Maj. John 
Byrne, the New York Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Protective Association was organized, but not 
incorporated. Major Byrne and those interested 
with him knew what the Civil War meant to the 
families of those at the front, so the object of the 
association was to assist the families of men in 
the city of New York who had volunteered in the 
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army or navy or were serving in any capacity in 
the defense of our country. Membership in the 
association depended on the payment of one dollar 
ayear. The government was in the hands of an 
Executive Board of thirty members and com- 
posed as-follows: the general officers of the as- 
sociation, the chairmen of all the general com- 
mittees, and sixteen members, the latter to be 
nominated by the president and approved by the 
association. 

The Finance Committee appointeé all the can- 
vassers and determined the form of subscription 
papers. All the expenditures were supervised 
by a Committee on Disbursements and the ac- 
counts audited by them; they were especially 
charged with seeing that the liabilities did not 
exceed the available assets of the association. A 
Committee on Entertainments supervised their 
character and controlled in general all meetings 
ordered by the board. The Committee on In- 
vestigation and Relief was a very important one, 
as 943 families came under their care through 
their own investigators, although the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor and the 
Charity Organization Society were used in some 
instances. Emergent aid was based on careful 
investigation. The chairman wrote a personal 
letter to each soldier whose family applied for 
relief, asking him to keep away from the can- 
teen, for the sake of sending home just as much 
money as possible. 

The Committee on Auxiliary Societies was 
charged with the duty of securing the aid and 
support of other organizations, so that all organ- 


izations in New York which were werking with: 


a kindred object might become a part of this 
organization, thereby making the work more 
efficient and avoiding a duplication of assistance. 
In response to this, affiliation was made by the 
Women’s Patriotic League and the Women’s 
War Relief Commission. The National Society 
of New England Women cared for a large num- 
ber of the families that were given to them. 

The association is now working to secure the 
discharge of all soldicrs whose families are in 
need and who are entitled to such discharge. 
The War Department has usually acted on their 
recommendations, and an attempt is now making 
to get the War Department to pay a certain pro- 
portion of the soldier’s wages directly to his 
family. 

During the summer Mr. Emerson MeMillin, 
first vice-president, assisted in the maintenance 
of a summer home on Lake Mohegan, where 
wives and families needing the outing were sent. 
The North American Trust Compfiny also coéper- 
ated by subscribing for $500 worth of war bonds 
for each family, which they carried until able to 
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dispose of them at a profit of $24, which profit 
was paid over to the families. 

The total receipts to September 30, including 
cash in hand, were $30,692.76. The disburse- 


ments were as follows: 





General outdoor relief... ..06cccccdiccvccsecess $17,672.80 
Clerical, telegrams, and post..............008. 585.72 
| UST Sa bse Oe, Sea Pr re ears Re INCL SAT ae 26.00 
“Wages and labor, chiefly in making up gar- 

PMMOB cachisctorcsus waeaexcse lca weesantewice 2,975.67 
GT ABLOINS soa 6s pase vis Sa whoo Ove canoe none ona Were 99.85 
C1 UY Ra i pe ORE Oy ASP RT SS ee Tey aes 898.34 

DUNO oiissieasasnsmasseie seasons catesvass $22, 258.38 


The receipts from an entertainment amounted 
to $8,972.50, from general subscriptions to $19, - 
985.89, and from members’ dues to $1,734.37. 
All accounts were audited monthly by the chair- 
man of the Disbursement Committee. The treas- 
urer was the Hon. Thomas L. James. 

The International Brotherhood League, which 
is the department for practical work of the 
Universal Brotherhood organization, founded in 
1897 by Mrs. Katherine A. Tingley, its presi- 
dent, has for its seventh object the relief of 
‘human suffering resulting from flood, famine, 
war, and other calamities, and generally to ex- 
tend aid, help, and comfort to suffering humanity 
throughout the world.” In pursuance of this 
object a ‘‘ war relief call’ was sent early in Au: 
gust to the members of the league asking for 
contributions in money, supplies, and provisions 
for the sick, specifying the necessary articles. 
The appeal met with an immediate response from 
members of the different branches throughout 
the country. Provisions and contributions were 
received toasmall extent from the public through 
the activity of the members of the league, but 
practically all the aid in money and service came 
from the members of the organization. 

Through the courtesy of General Wheeler 
three large hospital tents were sent from the 
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commissary department, and these, with several 
others, were put up along the road leading to 
Camp Wikoff, close to the depot. Members of 
the league volunteered their services, and the 
work was continued at the camp three weeks. 
During that time about 60 soldiers were occu- 
pants of the hospital beds, and probably several 
thousand sick soldiers received outdoor medical 
treatment and delicacies. About 75 were sent 
from these and from the general hospital to two 
other hospitals of the league. A two-horse con- 
veyance was used exclusively for carrying sick, 
weak, and tired soldiers between camps and the 
depot. By this means also the various regiments 
were visited and suitable requisites dispensed for 
the comfort of needy soldiers. An empty store 
on One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street was a 
depot to receive supplies for the camp and for 
shipment to Cuba. 

In conclusion, a study of the volunteer war 
relief associations shows (1) the absence of petty 
rivalries and jealousies and the willingness to do 
whatever would accomplish results ; (2) the need 
of immediate relief of actual physical suffering 
in camp and hospital excuses actions that could 
justly be criticised in the calm of peaceful times ; 
(3) a necessity for business methods and a com- 
plete record of actual results, not for the sake of 
business and statistics, but because care in this 
direction will economize time and effort in meet- 
ing another similar emergency. After the work 
of relief has been done, the best organization 
should be made to serve as an object-lesson on how 
to do effective work again ; (4) the nucleus of 
some kind of an organization should be continued 
for the sake of its administrative machinery, so 
that the collective piety and sympathy of the en- 
tire country can instantly be vitalized for any 
phase of emergent relief ; (5) that materialism and 
greed were not superior to altruism and patriot- 
ism, as expressed in social and personal service. 
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THE FEDERAL TAXATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE. 


BY PROF. HENRY C. ADAMS. 


(Statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


HETHER hailed with enthusiasm or rec- 
ognized with reluctance, it cannot be 
denied that the situation of the American people 
is not what it was before the late war. Political 
responsibilities have been broadened and com- 
mercial aspirations have been strengthened. A 
new opportunity of development has revealed it- 
self upon which the nation seems eager to enter. 
A change so fundamental brings with it the ne- 
cessity of readjustment in many directions, but 
nowhere is this necessity more imperative than 
in connection with the finances of the federal 
Government. Not only must revenue be in- 
creased, but the revenue system must be adjusted 
to the needs of a sovereign liable to frequent dip. 
lomatic complications and of a people determined 
to extend their foreign trade. The problem thus 
presented is as difficult in its details as it is com- 
prehensive in its interests, but there is no thought 
of entering upon its full consideration at the 
present time. Proceeding rather upon the as- 
sumption that such a revision of the revenue 
system is demanded as may be necessary to bring 
the laws which impose taxes into harmony with 
the broader ideas likely in the future to control 
the policy of the United States, it will be the 
aim of this paper to suggest a line of argument 
in the support of the proposition that the taxa- 
tion of interstate commerce should find place in 
the revised revenue system of the federal Gov- 
ernment. 


ELASTICITY IN REVENUE. 


The first step in such an argument naturally 
deals with the character of a revenue system ad- 
equate to the needs of the federal Government, 
and the controlling consideration on this point is 
that the federal Government administers for a 
sovereign State, and is consequently clothed with 
. exclusive jurisdiction over war and peace. Being 
thus exposed to unforeseen exigencies and to un- 
usual fiscal demands, it is evident that a revenue 
system adjusted to its requirements should not 
only provide ample revenue, but be so con- 
structed as to respond quickly to changes in law. 
On the occasion of the late war the treasury ex- 
igency was met by expanding the internal revenue 
system. Certain duties which had not for a long 


time been used were called upon to contribute to 
the public need. The ‘‘ war revenue act”’ must 
be conceded to have been a success. It opened 
up a new source of revenue quickly and without 
unusual expense, it provided adequately for the 
support of public credit, and it lent its influence 
to the diplomacy of Government by showing 
strength of treasury policies and elasticity in 
public revenue. 

The reason why this act succeeded is instruct- 
ive and bears a peculiar significance for the 
question under discussion. Although most of 
the internal revenue duties imposed from 1861 
to 1865 had been repealed after having served 
the purpose of the Government during the Civil 
War, the internal revenue organization had not 
been abolished, and for this reason the Govern 
ment was in a position to avoid those serious de- 
lays which in 1812 and in 1861 proved so serious 
an embarrassment to the Treasury. It thus ap- 
pears that the federal revenue system as it existed 
before the late war provided for elasticity in rev- 
enue by the remission of stamp duties and other 
analogous duties during a period of peace, in 
order that they might be reimposed to make 
headway against fiscal emergency in time of war ; 
and many considerations might be urged in favor 
of such an adjustment as a permanent feature of 
the federal revenue system. 


A NEW SOURCE REQUIRED. 


If the above statement be accepted, it is evi- 
dent that the taxes imposed by the war revenue 
act ought, now that peace has returned, to be 
again remitted, since otherwise they could not 
again be used to make headway against a future 
exigency. To retain these taxes would be to 
destroy that feature of the federal system by 
which the finances of the nation during the re 
cent war were so easily and effectively controlled. 
Inasmuch, however, as the war has entailed a 


‘permanent increase in the annual budget, it is 


evident that the loss of revenue due to the re- 
mission of the war taxes must be made good by 
some new form of taxation. When one considers 
what is implied in the demand of the nation for 
a@ more extended foreign trade, it is probable 
that customs duties can be made to contribute 
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more than they now contribute ; and it is cer- 
tain that the permanent features of the internal 
revenue system—that is to say, the taxes im- 
posed on spirituous and malt liquors and tobac- 
cos—will in the future, as in the past, continue 
to be charged with very high revenue rates. 
One is therefore justified in concluding that a 
new source of revenue must be opened to the 
federal Government, for in no other manner can 
the needed revenue be secured without destroy- 
ing the ability of the system to respond quickly 
to an exigency demand. 

The same conclusion—namely, that a new source 
of revenue should be placed at the disposal of 
Congress—would be arrived at in case the re- 
cently imposed war taxes should be retained as a 
source of permanent income. The only differ. 
ence would be that on this assumption the new 
taxes would be obliged to serve as exigency 
taxes. In whatever way, then, the problem be 
regarded, an expansion of the federal revenue 
system seems imperative, and the suggestion 
here submitted is that the needed revenue be 
secured through the selection by Congress of 
interstate commerce as an object of taxation. 


THE NEED OF UNIFORMITY. 


A consideration of the financial necessity of a 
new source of revenue would naturally be fol- 
lowed in the argument by what, for want of a 
better phrase, may be termed the argument of 
historical sequence. The federal control and 
taxation of inland commerce find support at the 
present time in those considerations so success- 
fully urged in favor of Congressional control 
and taxation of foreign commerce at the time 
the Constitution was adopted. Conditions have 
changed, but the reasons remain. It was not 
alone the need of revenue which induced the 
States to concede to Congress exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over imports; the necessity of uniformity 
in all matters pertaining to commerce for the 
establishment and development of healthful trade 
and industry were equally imperative. Says 
Webster: ‘‘The entire purpose for which the 
delegates assembled at Annapolis was to devise 
means for the uniform regulation of trade.” 
Says Chief Justice Marshall: ‘‘The power over 
commerce . . . was one of the primary objects 
for which the people of America adopted their 
Constitution.” It is true that this discussion 
held in mind foreign rather than internal com- 
merce, but the arguments which were then urged 
so effectively apply with equal force to the prop- 
osition that Congress should be granted a pre- 
ponderating influence, if not an exclusive juris- 
diction, over inland traffic. 

There are in the United States to-day 185,000 








miles of railroad, and the tonnage annually car. 
ried over these lines is in excess of 95,000,000, - 
000 ton-miles. This network of railroads it is 
which creates an industrial unit out of what 
would otherwise be lifeless union. Inland com- 
merce, like foreign commerce, is one of the 
fundamental conditions of national life, and it is 
essential, in order that it may be worked for the 
highest benefit of the nation, that it should be 
conducted under uniform rules and uniform con. 
ditions. It is not too much to say that the need 
of uniform control over interstate traffic is now 
as vital as was the necessity of uniform control 
over foreign trade in 1789. The fundamental 
relations are the same, the constitutional provi 
sions are the same, the significance of uniformity 
is the same, and it would be fortunate should 
Congress, availing itself of the necessity of re 
organizing the federal revenue system, introduce, 
so far as lies in its power, an harmonious system 
of railroad taxation. 


FEDERAL VERSUS STATE TAXATION, 


The argument from historic sequence then re- 
duces itself, under present conditions, to the 
claim that Congress should undertake the taxa- 
tion of interstate commerce because a reasonable 
adjustment of railroad taxation is exceedingly 
difficult, if not, indeed, impossible, so long as it 
continues under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
State governments. It is a mistake to assume 
that federal finances are independent of the 
finances of the States, the municipalities, and the 
minor civil divisions. The taxpayer is a citizen 
of each grade of government and is equally 
interested in the proper adjustment of the 
revenue systems of each. It is, of course, true 
that Congress has no jurisdiction over State 
finances, and cannot, therefore, be held formally 
responsible for the inconsistencies and complexi- 
ties that exist in the taxing laws of the several 
States; but this is no reason why the revenue 
needea by the federal Government should not be 
raised in such a manner as to invite, if not to 
compel, uniformity of action on the part of the 
State Legislatures. It is primarily in the inter- 
est of State and local taxation that Congrets 
should undertake the taxation as well as the con- 
trol of interstate commerce. 


CONFUSION IN THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


It is not difficult to understand why State 
Legislatures, unaided by the federal Government, 
cannot frame a satisfactory scheme of railroad 
taxation. Railroad service follows the demand 
for transportation, and, consequently, railroad 
construction and the operations of railroad 
property disregard local boundaries. To express 
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this in another way, commercial jurisdiction of 
railroad corporations extends beyond the political 
jurisdiction of the governments which impose 
taxes upon them, and confusion is the inevitable 
result. One cannot discover the manner in which 
a railroad property is taxed without inquiring 
of the revenue laws of all the States through 
which it operates. Were there some common 
understanding respecting the principles according 
to which revenue legislation should be drawn, 
this plurality of legislative centers might not lead 
to any great confusion ; but there is no such 
understanding, and thus far in the history of the 
American people there has been no serious effort 
to arrive at such an understanding. The conse- 
quence is that State taxation of railroad property 
is full of complexities and inconsistencies, and 
being thus devoid of system cannot be effect- 
ively and advantageously administered. The 
student may, perhaps, be able to group local 
revenue laws about some three or four general 
methods, but there is no guarantee that contigu- 
ous States will follow the same method, and 
consequently the fact is of little importance so 
far as harmony in the general system is con- 
cerned. 


DOUBLE TAXATION AND KINDRED EVILS GROWING 


OUT OF THE CONFLICT OF LAWS. 


The evils of such a condition are both specific 
and general in their character. The specific evil 
is that the laws of railroad taxation not only pre- 
sent a motive for evading tax payments, but at 
the same time they provide the means by which 
evasion, to some degree at least, may be accom- 
plished. This is true because the inconsistencies 
which they embody are of the nature of double 
taxation, a fact which renders it comparatively 
easy for a corporation operating in several juris- 
dictions to play off the demands of one State 
against those of another. This is no place to 
enter upon a detailed consideration of this sub- 
ject, but that the evil to which reference is made 
is very real will be questioned by no one who 
has given the subject even a cursory examina- 
tion. The general evils that follow the present 
unsystematic method of taxing railroads are no 
less serious, though perhaps more difficult of 
statement. They are such as inevitably arise out 
of inconsistencies in statute law. The courts in 
their vain attempt to arrive at harmony have 
only succeeded in increasing the confusion that 
surrounds the subject by a strained interpreta- 
tion of the phraseology of revenue legislation. 
A dictionary of taxing terms supported by quo- 

‘ tations from court decisions upon tax laws would 
make a very curious book; indeed, so divergent 
is the meaning attached to the same phrases by 
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different courts that a general enactment designed 
to establish harmonious practice throughout the 
country would be obliged to accompany its text 
by a series of legislative definitions. This con- 
fusion reaches out in many directions, and not 
least among the mischiefs which it works are 
the numerous casuistries to which it leads both 
assessors and assessed. Unfortunately, this is 
so common a result of the administration of 
revenue laws that it has ceased to excite com- 
ment. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILROADS. 


Many plans have been urged for overcoming 
the evils incident to the present situation, but 
never, I believe, has the easiest and simplest 
method of procedure claimed attention. The 
solution of the problem here submitted is that 
the federal Government, being the only govern- 
ment that enjoys a jurisdiction coincident with 
internal trade, should force uniformity in the 
taxation of railroads by subjecting interstate com- 
merce to federal taxation. The reason why this 
plan has never before received consideration is 
that railroads did not assume their modern sig- 
nificance until about 1870, and from that time 
until within recent years the federal Government 
has been in the enjoyment of surplus revenue. 
This situation no longer exists. The revenue of 
the central Government must be increased, and 
it would be fortunate for the country should this 
revision be carried on in such a manner as to 
indicate clearly and unmistakably the road of 
reform for State and local taxation in so far as 
the revenue systems of the several grades of gov- 
ernment come into contact. 


FEDERAL AND STATE SYSTEMS COMPLEMENTARY. 


Let us notice briefly what influence the federal 
taxation of interstate commerce would be likely 
to exert upon railroad taxation by the States, 
and, indeed, that influence is so direct and simple 
that even its exhaustive statement would be 


brief. It is generally admitted that earnings 
rather than valuation, cost, or physical descrip- 
tion is the correct basis for the taxation of cor- 
porations, and it may, therefore, be assumed that 
Congress would select the earnings on interstate 
commerce as the basis of its levy. It is evident, 
however, that the segregation of this class of 
earnings would disclose at the same time that 
portion of railroad earnings which pertain to the 
States, and one may confidently predict that the 
successful establishment of the taxation of inter- 
state earnings of railroads by the federal Gov- 
ernment would induce the States to accept the 
earnings upon State traffic as the basis of State 
taxation. Should this simple and approved base 
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of railroad assessments be substituted for the 
complexities and inconsistencies of the existing 
conglomeration of revenue laws, and should the 
terms employed in the local laws be the same as 
those of the federal law and be interpreted in the 
same manner, the problem of the taxation of this 
class of corporations would be well-nigh solved. 
Tax evasion would be impossible, tax duplication 
would be avoided, and there would undoubtedly 
be a trend toward uniformity in the tax-rate. 
This result, to say nothing of the advantage of 
this source of revenue to the federal Government, 
would amply justify Congress in undertaking the 
taxation of interstate commerce. 


A CENTRAL BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND 
ACCOUNTS. 


Besides the financial argument and the argu- 
ment from historic sequence, yet another con- 
sideration may be urged in support of this 
proposition. The extension of the federal taxing 
system to internal trade would be of decided ad- 
vantage to railroad commissioners in the per- 
formance of such duties as are imposed upon 
them. This is no place to review the activities 
of railroad commissioners, but upon one point 
there can be no question. Their experience has 
rendered evident to all who are interested in their 
success the importance of information of many 
sorts. Casual statements, whether true or false, 
are of relatively little use. Information to be 
effective must be continuous from year to year 
and come directly from those who operate the 
lines. This has led to a keen appreciation, on 
the part of public officials, of the necessity of an 
authoritative system of accounts. The federal 
commission in its reports to Congress has fre- 
quently called attention to the desirability of a 
bureau of statistics and accounts, with clearly 
defined authority over the auditing departments 
of the railroads, and the State railroad commis- 
sioners in their convention of two years ago 
adopted a series of resolutions that held the same 
end in view. There is no doubt upon this point 
respecting the sentiment of those railroad spe- 
cialists to whom is intrusted the duty of guard- 
ing the interest of the public in matters of in- 
land trade. 


PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS. 


The bearing of this fact upon the question in 
hand is clear and direct. The organization nec- 
essary to obtain a statistical separation of State 
and interstate commerce, for the purpose of State 
and federal railroad taxation, is of the same sort, 
and its work would move in the same direction 
as the organization which the railroad commis- 
sioners deem necessary for the more perfect exe- 


cution of the laws intrusted to them. Whether 
the administration of this organization be placed 
under the Treasury Department, or whether, as 
would seem more natural, it be intrusted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the decla- 
rations of this body be accepted by the Treasury 
Department as the basis of its assessments, is a 
matter of relatively slight significance. It is the 
incorporation of rules of accounting in a federal 
law and the application of such rules to the book- 
keeping of the railroads that is regarded as es- 
sential to the successful working out of the com- 
mission idea. It is the fact of the authoritative 
separation of railroad earnings upon lines recog- 
nized by the Constitution that is accepted as the 
important thing. 


DELIMITATION OF STATE AND INTERSTATE 
TRAFFIC. 


But the separation and localization of traffic 
bears a particular as weli as a general interest 
for railroad commissioners. It is, in the first 
place, a separation that corresponds to the re- 
spective jurisdictions of federal and State offi- 
cials, and its delineation, like a line drawn by 
a court surveyor through a disputed territory, 
would assign to each grade of government the 
traffic over which it has legal jurisdiction. This 
would be of relatively greater importance to the 
States as showing to each the traffic to which its 
laws pertain than to the federal Government ; 
for a larger number of questions arise that the 
States cannot answer on account of their inabil- 
ity to distinguish the local earnings of through 
lines on local traffic than arise in connection with 
interstate commerce. When, however, it is rec- 
ognized that the railroads of this country consti- 
tute a system and must be administered as a 
unit, one is not at liberty thus to particularize 
the advantages of a given law. It is essential 
for the success of railroad control through com- 
missions that all commissions should exercise 
their authority up to the limit of their respective 
jurisdictions, for then only can questions be pre- 
sented for adjudication in a clear and reasonable 
manner. It is no slight consideration in support 
of the proposition that Congress should impose a 
tax on interstate commerce that the administra- 
tion of such a tax would result in an authoritative 
measurement not only of interstate and State 
traffic, but of State traffic by States. Such a 
measure would enable law-makers to know the 
volume of business upon which their laws are to 
operate, while those who administer the laws 
would be enabled to calculate with greater ac- 
curacy the manner in which their decisions are 
likely to work. Under the influence of such 
conditions crude and unreasonable arguments, 
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whether of political agitators or corporation at- 
torneys, would be in large measure eliminated 
from the discussion of the railroad problem. 
The courts, too, would be assisted in their task 
of harmonizing legislative enactments by the in- 
formation which the levy and collection of the 
tax on interstate commerce would place at their 
disposal, as well as by the administrative rules 
of accounting which the levy and collection of 
such a tax would render necessary. Consider- 
ations of this class might be pressed yet further, 
but sufficient has been said to suggest in what 
manner the federal taxation of interstate com- 
merce would assist a just administration of rail- 
road law. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


A suggestion of the points touched in a dis- 
cussion upon the federal taxation of interstate 
commerce would not be complete without a con- 
sideration of the objections that may be urged 
against such a proposition. These objections are 
likely to come from two sources—the railroads 
who are to pay the taxes and the States who now 
enjoy a considerable revenue from railroad tax- 
ation. 

The railroads will, of course, fear an increase 
in taxation. This may or may not result from 
the measure proposed ; but should this be the 
case, the owners of railroad property as com- 
pared with other property cannot reasonably 
object to increased payments. The aggregate 
annual expenditures of government in the United 
States. including the expenditure of all grades of 
government, was, before the recent war, some- 
thing in excess of $1,000,000,000. The aggre- 
gate wealth of the country, assuming an increase 
of about $15,000,000,000 since 1890, stands 
at about $80,000,000,000, showing the rate of 
taxation to be 1} per cent. upon the valuation of 
property. The amount paid annually by rail- 
roads, exclusive of stamp duties imposed by the 
‘recent war revenue act, is about $43,000,000, 
which, estimated on the balance-sheet assets, 
,shows a rate of taxation of less than 4 mills. 
This is doubtless below the real rate of payment 
demanded from railroads, because the balance- 
sheet assets are in excess of the true valuation of 
railroad property. Accepting, however, two- 
thirds of the balance-sheet statement as repre- 
senting a true valuation, which brings the figure 
somewhere near the census estimate of railroad 
property in 1890, it appears that the annual pay- 
ment of railroads for the support of Government 
will not exceed a 6-mill rate. As compared with 
what may be termed the basal rate of taxation in 
the United States, therefore, railroad property 
bears about half as much as wealth in general. 
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THE RAILROADS PAYING THEIR SHARE OF 
THE TAXES ? 


It may be urged that the above comparison is 
incorrect because it overlooks the amounts paid 
by railroad corporations in the form of indirect 
taxes, as also the amounts paid by the holders of 
railroad stocks and railroad bonds as personal- 
property taxes. These omissions are acknowl- 
edged, but it is doubtful if they vitiate the com- 
parison, for, on the other hand, the basal rate of 
taxation was arrived at by computing aggregate 
expenditures upon aggregate valuation. As a 
matter of fact, however, only 65 per cent. of this 
valuation appears upon the assessor's books for 
the purpose of taxation, so that 14 per cent. 
accepted as the basal rate in this country is be- 
low the rate actually paid by that portion of 
the wealth of the nation actually assessed for tax- 
ation. 

A comparison of what railroads in this country 
pay for the support of the Government with the 
corresponding payment in other countries also 
would show that this species of property does 
not bear relatively excessive charges. The rail- 
roads of Prussia, for example, with a mileage 
far below that of the United States, after con- 
tributing $75,000,000 to contractual payments, 
turn over to the public treasury a clear income 
in excess of $50,000,000 each year. This is no 
argument—it is merely an interesting fact ; but 
considerations such as these suggest that the 
public might have a case against the railroads 
should an increase in railroad taxation be pro- 
posed. 

WOULD THE STATES LOSE REVENUE ? 


ARE 


It is likely the more serious objection to the 
federal taxation of interstate commerce will come 
from those who see in the measure a curtailment 
of the revenue of the States, and although Con- 
gress has the right to disregard such protests, it 
yet remains true that the measure would realize 
a more speedy success should it receive the gen- 
eral approval of the people. It is difficult to 
meet this objection, urged in the interest of the 
States, not because it is in itself strong, but for 
the reason that the considerations which set it 
aside are of such a general and comprehensive 
nature that they cannot be easily grasped. <A 
response to this objection should cover at least 
two points. 

In the first place, it should show that under 
the present political organization the States do 
not need as prolific a source of revenue as do the 
federal and local governments. About 9 per 
cent. of the aggregate expenditures for govern- 
mental purposes covers the expenditures of State 
governments, and except the States undertake 
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some extensive schemes of internal improve- 
ments, it is difficult to see how they may increase 
their ratio of expenditures in the future. In the 
present juncture this observation bears a special 
pertinency, because the occasion for the exten- 
sion of public income at the present time is found 
in the increased activities of the federal Govern- 
ment. 

In the second place, the plan under considera- 
tion cannot be appreciated so long as it is regarded 
as an isolated proposition. The response to the 
objection of the States should lay stress upon the 
fact that the federal taxation of interstate com- 
merce is part of a comprehensive programme of 
fiscal reform which proceeds from the assumption 
that the revenue laws of the federal Government, 
the States, the municipalities, and the minor civil 
divisions constitute a comprehensive revenue sys- 
tem and that each grade of government is equally 
interested in good reform and well-administered 
laws on the part of every other grade of govern- 
ment. The student of taxation is appalled by 
the complexities and contradictions that at pres- 
ent exist. He sees no hope of permanent reform 
except under the influence of a programme which 
shall embrace all the grades of government. 
The first step in such a programme must be the 
segregation of the sources of revenue by which 
each grade of government will be assigned its 
particular domain of taxation. Were there op- 
portunity to draw out such a programme, many 
considerations would present themselves for as- 
signing railroad taxation to the federal Govern- 
ment. Not only would this relieve the States of 
the most difficult revenue problem with which 
they are now called upon to deal (and which, in 
the opinion of the writer, they can never solve), 
but it would possess the marked advantage of 
bringing the taxation of railroad property and 


the control of railroad commerce under the ju- 
risdiction of the same government. * 


THE POWERS OF CONGRESS. 


A final observation may not be inappropriate. 
Even though the States should oppose the taxa- 
tion by Congress of interstate commerce, it may, 
nevertheless, be the duty of the federal Govern- 
ment to consider this measure. It is a mistake 
for Congress to regard revenue laws in the light 
of the interest of the federal Government alone. 
This body stands for the people as a whole. It 
speaks for the nation ; and while, of course, it is 
not competent for Congress to undertake the 
regulation of State taxation by a statutory en- 
actment, it may very properly, in adjusting its 
revenue system, accept as the controlling con- 
sideration the influence which its laws are likely 
to exert upon the revenue legislation of the 
States. That the States are incompetent in the 
matter of railroad taxation is beyond question. 
It is equally sure that the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of the nation demand a uniform 
taxation of railroad property. Should the States 
be willing to codperate with Congress, there are 
many reasons for separating commerce between 
them and the federal Government for the purpose 
of taxation ; but should the States, animated by 
a mistaken pride, seek to reserve to themselves 
the taxing of railroad property, it is believed 
that Congress, availing itself of its undoubted 
right and speaking in the enduring interests of 
the nation, would be justified in forcing the 
States to substitute harmony for confusion in the 
taxation of inland commerce. 





*In my treatise, ‘‘The Science of Finance,” Part II., 
Book II., Chap. 6, I have endeavored to draw out a plan for 
the reform of the revenue system of the United States, all 
grades of government being included. 
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THE DRIFT TOWARD COLONIAL AND PROTEC. 
TORATE GOVERNMENTS IN THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS. 


BY DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 


HE United States stands face to face with 
a new problem, thrust upon her by the 
issues of the late war. Hitherto she has been 
content to live within herself, husbanding for the 
benefit of her own people the higher life her in- 
stitutions have developed. Recent events call 
upon her to disseminate her best gifts in ‘¢re- 
gions beyond,” and to share a part directly in the 
uplift of needy outside populations. Shall she 
establish colonial and protectorate relations over 
the weaker people thrust upon her? Let us first 
consult the auguries of the past. 

Europe was saved from the terrible sway of 
Islam and preserved for a better civilization, for 
the dissemination of which she was specially 
fitted. With a pagan Europe or a Mohammedan 
Kurope, during the last four centuries, how dif- 
ferent had been the condition of all the other 
continents. Who shall say that the United 
States, peopled from Europe and sharing in her 
civilization in an even higher degree, is not also 
called to the same world-wide responsibility ? 

The overflow of Europe into all the other con- 
tinents, during the last three or four centuries, is 
an intensely interesting phase of modern history, 
unparalleled in all the world’s previous annals. 
Forces radiating directly from the old centers of 
Christian civilization now hold sway over 450,- 
000,000 people long known as pagan and half 
civilized, and heretofore controlled from within 
their own borders. Russia has overflowed all 
northern Asia to the Pacific, and she is now gird- 
ing this broad belt with railroads, telegraphs, and 
ecommerce. England, with a home base of 120,- 
979 square miles, or not quite as large as New 
Mexico alone, with her powerful navy, commer- 
c.al tact, and English ideas, has brought under 
her sway large portions of all the continents, 
comprising over 9,000,000 square miles and over 
300,000,000 people. France and the Nether- 
lands also are not inconspicuous factors in this 
great advance. 

Commerce, maritime conquest, and civilization 
received a great impulse from the achievements 
of Christopher Columbus. This impulse was in- 
tensified by the Reformation. First Spain, then 


Portugal, established colonies in the New World. 
Not until near the close of the sixteenth century 
(1583), when Newfoundland was possessed, did 
Great Britain gain a footing in America, and at 
that time she could boast of no other colonial 
possession. In the days of Philip IIL. the people 
of the Netherlands, trained from early youth to 
battle with the waves, found their true element 
on the ocean. With a closely restricted domain 
on the land, they extended their empire on the 
sea. Their fleets were to be found in all waters, 
competing with England, Spain, and the Genoese 
upon the great oceans. Ambitious for colonial 
possessions, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century we find them in the far-off East Indies, 
the West Indies, and on Manhattan Island. But 
England outran ail in the race of progress. The 
beginning in Newfoundland in 1583 was fol- 
lowed by surprising expansions of territorial pos- 
sessions in the two following centuries. 


GREAT BRITAIN—1600 To 1800. 














DATE OF AREA IN ENG- 
ACQUISI- COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. LISH SQUARE 
TION. MILES. 
In Europe: 
WRU [GRRE os Seren ccccccsscccccousenewce (nearly) 2 
In America 
Dy PRIN oc vevcdecounesveescceuuecases 3,021 
1609 |Bermuda...... 24 
1603-1760 |Canada........ 372,290 
1670 |Honduras 13,500 
1629-55 |Jamaica and Prk’ 8 ISIAH. 2.206600 6,900 
1626-1763 | Leeward Islands...................68 738 
1583 |Newfoundland...............ccceceees 40,200 
GR PMRMRO neki g danaes sccoseceevesscss 1,756 
1605-1803 TE 
1631 21 
1660 6,000 
1661 5,000 
1650 47 
1788 468 
179% = |C 25,365 
1625-1849 |India 908,350 
1785-1819 |Straiis Settlements .................. 1,350 
In Australasia: 
1787 |New South Wales and Norfolk Isl- 
SEER I ec de, Caddarechscienidxecvancvsd 825,000 
1787 Victoria Pdacdcgivedendiseenecesecnnenes 88,198 
TUB NTE IIs ceo kek ccccccsdcddencis 1,799,004 














In two centuries Great Britain gained over 
1,799,004 square miles in four continents. , 
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Additional gains by Great Britain from 1800 to 1880. 




















DATE OF AREA IN ENG-|POPULA- 
ACQUISI-| COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. | LISH SQUARE | TION 1N 
TION. MILES, 1881. 
In Europe: 
1814 |Heligoland................. 4, 2,001 
BOD EUR occa cuennsehancsaucenss 115 149, "782 
In America: 
1838 |Falkland Islands........... 6,500 1,558 
J rr 76,000 252,186 
In Africa: 
BRIS  LAGOOTIMION: « 6 oi505:00ssc00085 34 27 
1806-77 |Cape of Good Hope and de- 
pendencies..........000. 347,855 1,420,162 
BG10) IDR TTAIOB, os css: onisce see 708 377,373 
rn 18,750 341,587 
In Asia 
1 UNOS caakwscusdcuanssecwone 5 35,165 
de Ore eee 4,200 18,587 
1 BE ROG 6.0 10:3650 sam ececne:e q 160,402 
SES REINO duc sudesniscnwsasnies 45 €,288 
BS EID os caver cinnicsdcexeornss 7 35,165 
In Australasia: 
187: NUNS 5.55.05 siec'seciowes 7,403 127,195 
BOGE, TRIMER von bcp. sine eanreseiee's 14 2,500 
1814 |New Zealand............... 105,342 544,032 
1850 «=IDUCENBIANG .... scccsscecens 669,520 213,525 
1836 |South Australia............ 903,690 279,865 
Be. TRMIDRIIO. oe sccsacescccesese 26,215 115,705 
1829 Weetern Australia......... 1,057,250 29,708 
Acquired from 1800 to 1880 3,223,68714 | 4,112,808 
Acquired prior to 1800. .... 1,799,004 
| TStel 111: TED 6 os0s00e 5,022,69114 








In eighty years England added over 3,000,000 
square miles, or nearly twice as much as in the 
two previous centuries. Australasia opens her 
doors widely, and in all over 5,000,000 people 
come under her sway. But the greatest gain is 
yet tocome. In 1898 Great Britain stands be- 
fore the world with the following colonies, de- 
pendencies, and protectorates, all gathered under 
her sway since 1583. 
























AREA IN 1891 
ENGLISH : 
COLONIAL POSSESSIONS, ETC. SQUARE POPULA- 
MILES. TION. 
Europe: 
ES eee Cre ry i 2 
NE NN MAIO 000 0c0n050000000000s 119 176,231 
Totals for Hurope........ssssosscece 121 196,889 
pe ~ rand | ee nimeniomwmamen 80 41,910 
MEA CG sais bee eaNsN SENOS ENehea sah eans 25,365 3,008,466 
NE NN ac 5is 3 winiginin ocenienie ere niotibie 30 261,258 
Indin (British) ty teak Ansammnkaweek 1,068,314 | 221,172,952 
padie + -heammeameid States) . 1,944 66,050,479 
ee eee ane 30 5,853 
peor oy Mar penne iy Saerees Sale 1,472 558,985 
OtAIS TOP ABA. sisccccccecevesiceas 1,827,285 | 291,099,853 
Africa: 
SMO ie nigscwsaanbesionsasessosnvonuey 35 140 
ee Rn eer 10,298 250,000 
Cape canny, BEG ccsccsdaunanavseanacane 292,000 1,821,550 
h— REN ne ONisweabwaceensiveneoreseau 705 374,940 
| RS perenne * 82,900 778,000 
St. Sains awh MA Rann MSNeONSAiane mwas ee eule 47 8,890 
West Africa 
ES ee Oe ey err 2,700 13,100 
SEE EI os cic wacwsuns4s0cauinncs sess 4 1,474,000 


























AREA IN 1891. 
COLONIAL POSSESSIONS, ETC. Sauer POPULA- 
MILES. oe 
West Africa—Continued: 
RS Ee i ne es 1,071 85, 
Sierra Leone... 15,000 74,900 
Totals for ATrCR 6.6.01. dscsccceses 394,751 4,875,520 
America: 
BROUQINIIS 6 6's srs'sipcis nolo banc. giusemewlewmn cee 20 15.950 
Nog aise g. 55.5564 vchisenissins cinioniiace omae 8,315,647 4,833,300 
Falkland Islands and South Georgia. 7,500 1, 
RPICIB IBID 5c vc s.cce sacs cccceneroes 109,000 278,260 
BPIGISR TION UTAB. 0.5.6 6ccs cscs cesicescices 7,562 33,800 
Newfoundland and Labrador.......... 162,200 208,000 
West Indies: 
FRBRATIEN « «Winds <citisainacisnuatassvsaaevee8 4,466 52,000 
Jamaica and Turk’s Islands........... 4,424 708,000 
je re Rlecinctaciesswaanieer es 166 189,000 
TOG WAPE TAIATIGR oo 060005 cn sccwvesccess 701 127,800 
WHIM WATE BEINGS. ioccccccc cs cecceesee 784 173,000 
Trinidad and Tobago................+++ 1,868 261,300 
Totals for America. ......ccccsccses 3,614,338 6,882,960 
Sntet: 
is tabele ais lossiate wi Sesls wiecalots bebe sha aie pibvelne nia onesie 7,740 120,500 
Maw GINOD 6.6.5 sie s:o0:6 cies 4 350, 
New South Wales 310,367 1,297,900 
DM AMOMRID ED ss 5 5.0550: 06s Hawinnsenes vackeren 104, 714,200 
MMPI CA EAM ERAIA ic ia's scareivisiotane -ciejsisiaretcieiaen siciciee 668,497 472,200 
SRM CARIBOU BID. 6. sess cicccctesecedecuce 903,690 360,200 
MMR ONAR oo lsie's's cisisioas ticcoxietccsp and ee 26,215 166,100 
OIE sian cciosuieiasrawecetecie cee mes nae 88,198 1,174,900 
Western Australia. « ..i<i05sccncseas sens 975,920 137,900 
Totals for Australasia.............. 3,173,558 4,793,900 
In 1898, total colonies and dependencies 
OL Great, BIITAIN . ...... secesccgscscscs 9,010,003 307,848,122 
In 1800, total colonies and dependencies] 1,799, 
Area gained since 1800.............. 7,210,999 














What a magnificent scheme England now has 
in hand, projecting a railroad through the whole 
length of Africa from Cape Town to Cairo. She 
has already brought the greater part of the 
region under her sway. With this extension of 
English influence and ideas in the Dark Conti- 
nent, how do her prospects brighten! Every 
Anglo-Saxon must be proud to belong to a race 
which is so grandly marching forward to the con- 
quest of the world. 


FRANCE—PRIOR TO 1800. 











AREA IN 
py teg COLONIAL SQUARE | POPULA- 
po i DEPENDENCIES. KILO- TION. 
, METERS.* 
1679 In Asia 
OMA retains ccs ecsegaeee suas’ 509 
1637 In Africa: es 
TREY 9} SORESATADIA 2.0.60. ccccceccess 250,000 oe 
BO a isan sie de needy she 1,979 a. 
ee eee ne 
1626 In America: Em 
1635 | Guiana, or Cayenne......... 121,418 2h 
RGR: VBE oo sine sin disana cesses 987 oO 
ar yg and depend- Az 
1635 Ae IRS sage 1,869 es 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 235 o8 
Total for France in 1800.| 377,056 "se 














* A kilometer is 62 per cent. of a square mile, 














COLONIAL AND PROTECTORATE GOVERNMENTS. 


Additional from 1800 to 1880. 






































AREA IN 
ee COLONTAL SQUARE | POPULA- 
pon on DEPENDENCIES. KILO- TION. 
ss METERS. 
In Asia: 
1861 a China SCOPE TCE CEE 59,458 1,597,013 
In Africa: 
1843 Gabun and Gold Coast...... 20,000 186,133 
1843 Nossi-Bé and Mayotte...... 113 23,255 
In Oceania: 
1854 New Caledonia.............. 17,080 41, 
1864 Loyalty Islands............. 2,743 13,174 
1841 Marquesas Islands.......... 1,274 5,754 
1880 Tahiti and dependencies... 179 11,172 
Protected Countries: 
Kingdom of Cambodia..... 83,861 1,020,000 
1862 PERIMME  ccinaisicis s.e\deiccle' Ges ane'e 118,000 2,000,000 
1881 oo of France from 1800 
ERE Shs 303,708 4,898,195 
Aoxutaal prior to 1800..... 377, 
Total Tk Tea0 i. iccveses cs 680,764 
FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN 1898. 


In 1898 France has the following colonies, de- 
pendencies, and protectorates. 
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It is not a small thing for France to acquire 
so much territory, when we consider the frequent 
disturbances in her government, and to bring 
52,000,000 uncivilized races under her sway. 


SPAIN IN THE EARLIER PERIOD AND SPAIN TO-DAY. 


A complete history of the Spanish colonies 
would read like a thrilling romance. In the 
middle of the fifteenth century, comprising only 
the two kingdoms of Castile and Arragon, Spain 
started out under the united sovereignties of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, expelled the Moors, 
against whom the nation had unavailingly strug- 
gled for eight hundred years, and gained pos- 
session of the whole Spanish peninsula. In the 
very year that the last Moorish city capitulated, 
and directly from an interview with Isabella, 
under the walls of Grenada, Christopher Colum- 
bus went forth to the discovery of America. 
During the next century came the founding of 
colonies in the New World, while at home 
Charles V. and Philip II. extended the Spanish 
dominion over Germany, the Netherlands, much 




















DATE OF AREA IN : 
ACQUISI- COLONIES, ETC. ENGLISH |PopULA- of Austria, and a considerable portion of Italy, 
TICN. SQUARE TION. ° . 
MILES. one of the greatest empires of modern times. 
‘han With such an immense background of home sup- 
Che) a a Bee ee ee ee 
1862 |Cambodia...............eeeeeee 46,000 | 1,500,000 America, Central America, Mexico, Florida, 
1881-08 \Tonkin and Slaies...ccc0.022:] e000 |r0ni0) Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, California, ete. 
Necieiei dee 22,147 | 21,821,910 Untold wealth flowed from these colonies, but it 
flowed only to demoralize Spain, and she grew 
1830 4,430,000 no richer. Looking out from the perspective of 
isi Ls) our times, their history furnishes only a pitiable 
saline 2'500,000 vanishing view. The vast region which opened 
eid rer to Spanish colonies, which was in a large meas- 
ped 650.000 ure occupied by them, and from which they were 
1884 8,950,000 excluded by no competing force, comprises the 
bor arid main portion of South America, Central America, 
i W190 Mexico, and those parts of the United States 
1843 8.700 contiguous to Mexico, amounting to nearly 10,- 
oe on 000,000 square miles, nearly equal to the total 
1896 3,500,000 colonial area of Great Britain at the present time. 
Totals for Africa.......... 3,288,034 | 30,358,890 What is the present exhibit ? 
America: In 1880. 
= Salen Duets ee ater = Bc 
uadeloupe an ependencies. . 
1635 |Martinique................-.0+++ 380 187,690 COLONIES, ETC. al he ge 
1635 |St. Pierre and Miquelon....... 93 6,250 2 ° 
Totals for America........ 48,011 383,750 bas 
In America : 
Ocea: NEG dans ccc ccte cecdetdvocescedecenevscsests 41,655 | 1,424,619 
1854 |New on and depend- Ponto J. Pugeucdeensaceuaacrenaexsnt 8,670 754,313 
ONCIES. .. 0. ecerccsercccceces 7,680 51,000 m 
= Sah pe oo Pe Mictdureon = ine mo F 45,325 2,178,982 
ahiti an MOMOOD wie cede dere. ¢ n Oceania: 
1881 |Tubuai and Raivavoe.......... 80 880 Philippine CC: a eee 114,326 | 6,300,000 
1881 wwe and Gambier Isl- Caroline Islands and Palaos..............+ 560 36,000 
EO Oe 390 Bye WRSPIGEE TRIMER ioc ceccdécceccscesctcccesees 420 8,665 
 OLC...004. 100 , 
1887 Wallis “Archipelago etc ; 117,08 | 6,044,605 
Totals for Oceania........ 9,185 78,380 n Africa: 
Aggregates for France, 1898.| 3,617,327 642,930 Fernando Po, Annaben, Corisco, Elobey, 
dee 4 EES cacusnnues eer ane 680,764 " WINE WOU FUME: . 5 cccccccessesteecdtivded 850 35,000 
Gain in area since 1880..... 2,936,563 TOUMIE TNA 6c dcnciccsonesecederdeancées 164,926 | 8,558,627 
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In 1898. 
SQUARE | POPULA- 
COLONIES, ETO. MILES. | TION. 
America: 
i+w ous poasachasehdawabaeseswonteuseste 41,655 | 1,631,687 
SIL NE => cn cccaues. Scauceseceessenesoree 3,670 806,71 
Wiotade Bor AsMOTIOR . o6cccsedcevccccess 45,325 2,438,395 
Oceania: : ; 
ROALD SEIDIIOD 5 55.5 0'0kses'se ss ewowendaate 114,326 7,000,000 
IME coud cs enka seWensceseaeaawese 950 75,000 
Caroline Islands and Palaos. ............ 560 36,000 
DERPIATS TSIBIOG, 6 0.00600 600 0000 0000e060800 420 10,172 
Tatals TOP DOCRDIG s6 0056s escniadsesss 116,256 7,121,172 
Africa: 
Rio de Oro and AGrar......icccsccecscceses 243,000 100,000 
TEE AGRE ORO DIGI) i6csosc ences sececsceen 27 6,000 
Fernando Po, Annaben, Corisco, Elobey, 
a IE URI. s cca ineseduasosesornecese 850 30,000 
Totals for Africa..........csessseveess | 243,877 136,000 
| 
Aperdanbes 1 1006 i6iekiciscdsesecseses 405,458 | 9,695,567 











Of the above, under the recent treaty of peace 
about 160,601 square miles and 9,513,395 peo- 
ple come under the control of the United States, 
leaving to Spain 244,837 square miles and 182,- 

72 people in her colonies. 


PORTUGAL—NEARLY ALL ACQUIRED PRIOR TO 1800. 









































In 1880. 
SQUARE 
COLONIES, ETC. MILES. POPULATION. 
Ne ee 697,335 2,484,030 
CN. a weciestansan etna e eVe¥ee 7,160 849,553 
BRIN. on dcaceavesounegebsane 704,495 3,333,583 
In 1898 
Africa: 
Cape Verde Islands............. 1,480 114,130 
domes. Ee deve kis aes wee A wR aa eS nIe 4,440 820,000 
Princes’ and St.Thomas Islands 360 24,660 
MRI Sas ca seacaus4cosnaseost ens 484,800 4,119,000 
SE ENGON s cscuiccvccnsacsosenes 801,000 3,120,000 
Totals for Africa........00- 792,080 8,197,790 
Asia 
India (Goa, Re ae 1,390 494,836 
EPATAG TOUT 6 00005 00:00000050000040 1 77,454 
commen Archipelago smceeeh 
oh, a oe et 7,458 800,000 
China (Macao, etc.). ‘ 78,627 
Totals for Asia .....cccess 9,020 950,917 
In see. aggregates............ 801,100 9,148,707 
Pee ROO: iacnescceevasveensesseews 704,495 * 3,333,583 
Gain since 1880.............. 96,605 5,815,124 














This is a remarkable increase for this little 
eountry of Portugal in the last eighteen years— 
namely, 96,605 square miles and 5,815,124 
people. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 
































In 1880. 
ENGLISH 
COLONIES, ETC. SQUARE POPULATION, 
MILES. 
Tne Haat INGIOS. «45 <05sissec0i0s os 612,663 25,418,500 
THO WeSt TBAICB.. .ccciccccescses 403 42,450 
SOMA 6.65000 ccc0e aieieielaieteletwle ee 46,060 69,476 
PAE UURIS s d sre) is:sip sia aeelaleeetemnrets 659,126 25,530,426 
In 1898, 
East Indies — Java, Madura, 
-anhaten Borneo, Celebes, 
Paap Taenasloreenecaas cnsleee 736,400 34,090,000 
West Tndiss--Genagne Pecesnnaent 403 48,744 
UNIMON. cudvesgastenccss -sanens 46,060 63,000 
BWOtAN ID TS,... oc cccsccseses 782,803 34,201,744 
TOtAIS 101 TEED .6scicceeecccisce A 25,530,426 
Gain in eighteen years..... 123,677 8,671,318 











With a home base of only 12,648 square miles 
the Netherlands have in their colonies 782,803 
square miles, a gain of 123,677 square miles dur- 
ing the last eighteen years. With less than 
5,000,000 people in her home population she has 
34,201,744 population in her colonies. 


GERMANY. 


Germany’s colonial dependencies have been 
acquired since 1880. 
































In 1898. 
DATE OF | SQUARE 
ACQUISI- | COLONIES, ETC. ao }oo” 
TION. OF AREA. 
Africa: 
1884 TI so din seessses aceiaessabe 23,160 | 2,500,000 
1884 CRONOUS cc ccsics ccncccacsacss 191,130 | 3,500,000 
1884-90 | German Southwest Africa.... | 322,450 200,000 
1885-90 | German East Africa........... 384,180 | 4,000,000 
Totals for Africa........... 920,920 | 10,200,000 
In the Pacific: 

1885-86 | Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land....... 70,000 110,000 
1885 Bismarck Archipelago......... 20,000 188,000 
1886 Solomon’s Islands.............. 9,000 89,000 
1886 Marshall Islands.......... pemee 150 13,000 

Totals for the Pacific...... 99,150 400,000 
In 1898, aggregates......... 1,020,070 | 10,600,000 
RUSSIA. 


In 1880 Russia had in Asia 6,299,397 square 
miles and 14,697,058 population. In 1898 she 
has in Asia 6,564,778 square miles and 23,045, - 
560 population, an increase of 265,381 square 
miles and 8,348,502 population in eighteen years. 
In 1800 probably the Asiatic area of Russia did 
not exceed 1,000,000 square miles. The present 
total population of Russia is over 130,000,000. 














COLONIAL AND PROTECTORATE GOVERNMENTS. 


DENMARK—ALL ACQUIRED PRIOR TO 1800. 


















































In 1880. 
AREA IN 

ENGLISH POPU- 

COLONIES. SQUARE LATION. 
MILES 

Wasted: TABDGR iiicicccecicadivscess 510 11,221 

PRE cance; cccutnaceseasvcese hs 39,756 72,438 

EE oncicsecsctedarsccdecane 46,740 10,000 

WHERE FRGNGN. cos cosccnscvecsitiaccess 118 763 

OGAIS 1a THI visccccviccesesecas 87,124 127,422 

In 1898. 

WRNGEY 5 5. co kacecets Clccesecaeseesee 89,756 70,927 

IONE ou BNeviccieccacecscubcccous 46,740 10,516 

WHEE BROIOR co icsccccccceccusesceses 118 82,786 

tle) TOR ia os cscs cceccccaen 86,614 114,229 

SUMMARY FOR 1898. 
COLONIAL AREAS.| COLONIAL 
COUNTRIES. SQUARE MILES. | POPULATION. 

Great Britain 9,010,003 307,848,122 
. France..... neese 8,617,327 52,642,930 
a ee \ 9,695,567 
Portugal.....cccoee 801,100 9,148,707 
The Netherlands. 82,803 34,201,744 
Germany. 1,020,070 10,600,000 
Denmark. 86,614 114,229 
PRE icc cceGiecevessccacecs 6,564,778 23,045,560 
Ts Ke vsitcccncvetecds 22,288,153 447,296,859 














Here we find 42 per cent. of the total area of 
the earth and 33 per cent. of the population of 
the world under colonial and protectorate forms 
of government, not including the areas and home 
populations of the controlling governments. If 
we include the home areas we have the follow- 
ing exhibit : 











HOME COLONIAL 
AREAS. AREAS 
COUNTRIES. SQUARE squaRk |TOTAL AREAS. 
MILES MILES 
Great Britain... 120,079 9,010,003 9,130,082 
Lg Re ae 204,092 8,617,327 8,821,419 
Spain...... Gacnare 197,670 405,458 603,128 
Portugal ........+ 36,038 801,100 837,138 
The Netherlands 12,648 782,803 795,451 
Germany......... 208,830 1,020,070 1,228,900 
Denmark......... 15,289 86,614 101,903 
WEIN hs. icasceces 2,095,616 6,564,778 8,660,394 
TOG. ssscees 2,890,262 22,288,153 25,178,415 

















The total colonial area is 7.7 times larger than 
the total areas of the home governments. In the 
case of Great Britain her colonial area is 75 
times more than her local home area. The colo- 
nial area of France is nearly 18 times as large as 
her home area. Spain is twice as large, Portu- 
gal 22 times as large, Netherlands 65 times 
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as large, Germany 5 times as large, Denmark 
almost 6 times as large, and Russia 3 times as 
large. 

The aggregate home populations of these eight 
governments is 266,297,781, or almost 200,- 
000,000 less than their colonial populations ; but 
both combined (colonial and home) aggregate 
713,594,640 inhabitants, or almost one-half of 
the entire population of the globe, assuming the 
total to be 1,500,000,000. 


COMPARATIVE PROGRESS DURING FOUR CENTURIES. 


























TOTAL AC- TOTAL AC- TOTAL AC- 
UIRED PRIOR| QUIRED FROM| QUISITIONS 
countries. |CUN Taig. 1800 To 1880. IN 1898. 
SQUARE MILES./SQUARE MILES.|SQUARE MILES, 

Great Britain. 1,799,004 3,223,787 9,010,003 

BYANCO. 2.6050 377,056 680,764 8,617,327 

BEB oiccceces 1,640,076 164,926 405,458 

Portugal...... 704,495 704,495 801,100 
Netherlands.. 659,126 659,126 782, 

Denmark...... 87,124 86,614 86,614 

Gemmnine) cc) sedecce «6 BP . evucauen 1,020,070 

Russia (esti- 

mated)..... 1,000,000 6,299,397 6,564,778 

Totals..... 6,266,881 11,819,109 22,288,153 
Increase, 1800 to 1880........ 8,826,632 square miles. 
Increase, 1880 to 1898........ 8,940,600 square miles. 


It is an interesting fact for all Christians, and 


" especially for statesmen, to contemplate, that of 


the 52,000,000 square miles of the whole world, 
22,288,153 are held in a colonial or protectorate 
form, and that it has all been acquired by Chris- 
tian governments since the year 1500 and the 
greater part of it since 1600. 


AS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


The colonies of Great Britain are of three 
classes: (1) The crown colonies, which are en- 
tirely controlled by the home government ; (2) 
those possessing representative institutions, in 
which the crown has no more than a veto on 
legislation, but the home government has the 
control of public offices ; and (3) those possessing 
responsible governments, in which the home 
government has no control over any public offi- 
cer, though the crown appoints the governor and 
retains a veto on legislation. 

As to France, some of her colonies, like AI- 
geria, have a government and laws distinct from 
other colonial possessions, being looked upon as 
a part of France. Tunis is attached to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs; the other possessions 
and protectorates are attached to the Ministry of 
the Colonies. Algeria, as well as all the colonies 
proper, are represented in the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies and considered to form 
politically a part of France. 

As to Germany, of colonies in the proper sense 
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of the term she has none; but she has declared 
her protection over various areas or spheres of 
influence in Africa and in the western Pacific, 
within which a few factories and trading ports 
and, in some instances, plantations have been 
established by Germans and other Europeans. 

The colonies of the Netherlands are ‘in the 
hands of the governor, assisted by a council and 
other officers nominated by the King. The 
‘¢Colonial States’ form representative bodies of 
each colony. Four members are chosen every 
year by the governor ; the others by electors, in 
proportion of one member in two hundred elect- 
ors. 
The chief of the dependencies of the crown of 
Denmark, Iceland, has its own constitution and 
administration, under a charter granted by the 
terms of which legislative power is vested in the 
Althing, consisting of 36 members, 30 elected 
by popular suffrage and 6 nominated by the 
King. A minister nominated by the King is at 
the head of administration, while the highest 
local authority is vested in the governor, who re- 
sides at Reikjavik. 

The colonies of Spain and Portugal are con- 
trolled by governor-generals appointed by the 
crown, who hold supreme power. He has a 
council, which is consulted only in regard to 
important matters. 

Asiatic Russia comprises five general govern- 
ments, Caucasus, Turkestan, Stepnoye (of the 
Steppes), Irkutsk, and Amur, with numerous 
subdivisions. At the head of each government 
is a governor-general, the representative of the 
Emperor, who, as such, has the supreme con- 
trol and direction of all affairs, civil and military. 


GROWTH AND DUTY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A little more than fifty years ago we felt that 
our country was about as large as we could man- 
age. In 1843 leading Senators in Congress said : 
‘* We do not want the country beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. We cannot do anything with it. It 
is too far off. Providence has beneficently walled 
it away from us. We can never get over the 
mountains, thank God.”’ This is the way they 
talked when Jason Lee and Marcus Whitman 
urged the occupancy of thatregion. Hon. Dan- 
iel Webster came near exchanging our claims to 
that region for some small fishing privileges along 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. But we were 
then on the eve of a most wonderful expansion 
of our territorial area, which many years later 
was further enlarged by the addition of Alaska. 

Fifty-five years ago California and Arizona and 
New Mexico and Colorado and Nevada and Texas 
were outside of our national domain. Since that 
time these vast areas have become ours—a most 
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extraordinary growth. Since the year 1800 we 
have obtained from Spain, France, Mexico, and 
Russia 2,700,375 square miles of the total 3, 501, - 
000 square miles of the present United States. 
This great country we have now well in hand, 
and have taken advance lessons in handling large 
areas and large complex populations. We were 
never before so completely solidifiea as at present. 
Our aboriginal population was never before so 
quiet and easily managed as now, and the pros- 
pect of their being civilized and admitted to citi- 
zenship brightens every day. Ourcolored popu- 
lation, notwithstanding some local irritations now 
and then, is more orderly and manageable than 
some of the white population in the days of 
the Know Nothing excitements, the Pittsburg 
and other riots thirty years ago, and some of our 
best military troops are the negro regiments. 
They also furnish a large number of well-trained 
teachers in our schools, preachers in our churches, 
and not a few competent business men. All is 
not perfect on these lines, but we are advancing. 
As the result of the recent peace negotiations 
there have been added to the United States the 
Philippines, with some other contiguous islands, * 
Porto Rico and Cuba following closely upon the 
accession of the Sandwich Islands. They have 


‘ come to us as colonies or as protectorate depend- 


encies, like Cuba. Here are 168,221 square 
miles and 9,668,587 people (as nearly as I can 
now reckon), raising our total population to well- 
nigh 85,000,000. 

We are not ready to admit these new outlying 
sections as States of the Union, but we may bor- 
row wisdom from the colonial policy of Great 
Britain. Under our constitutional provision for 
organizing terriiorial governments these new ac- 
quisitions can be formed into line under one of 
the three following provisions, and then advanced 
from step to step as the people become prepared : 

1. As colonies entirely controlled and pro- 
tected by the home government. This is the 
lowest stage. 

2. Or, organized with representative institu- 
tions, in which the home government shall have 
a veto on legislation and the control of the public 
offices. 

3. Or, organized as responsible governments, 
in which the home government shall have no 
control over any public officer except the appoint- 
ment of the governor, and shall hold a veto 
power on legislation under certain specified re- 
strictions. 

-These are crude, tentative suggestions, but 
some such modified form of government would 
enable the United States to hold and beneficently 
administer her civilizing influence among these 
new people. 








TRAINING FOR PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 


BY PHILIP W. AYRES. 
(Of the New York Charity Organization Society.) 


‘_ next step in philanthropy interests many 

persons as widely separated as the members 
of a woman’s club and a prison commission. The 
next sure step which will be generally approved 
and adopted as a means of improving the lot of 
fellow-mortals is not easily discovered nor easily 
taken. 

At one time before the Civil War it was the or- 
ganization of the disassociated efforts of churches 
into union, non-sectarian relief societies that 
should cover the needs of a whole city. Later, 
after the war, it was the founding of charity or- 
ganization societies. Nearly every city now has 
both organizations. Still later the next step in 
philanthropy was that of establishing social set- 
tlements, a movement that is widespread and still 
continues. Last of all the next step has been 
the development of municipal enterprises for the 
health and recreation of the people, Boston, New 
York, and Detroit having taken the lead in pro- 
viding municipal parks, playgrounds and baths, 
recreation piers, clean streets, new school build- 
ings, and cheaper railroad fares. It is the object 
of this paper to offer a new suggestion looking to 
the advance of social interests all along the line 
from church relief to government agency. 

Last summer, under the auspices of the Charity 
Organization Society in New York, a summer 
training school in practical philanthropy was 
conducted during six weeks. Workers having 
practical experience and graduates from fourteen 
of our leading colleges and universities, repre- 
senting eleven States, came together for six 
weeks of study and practice. The programme 
of studies, addresses, and visits to institutions is 
summarized as follows : 

Addresses by Mr. Charles D. Kellog, of the Charity 
Organization Society, and Mr. Clarence Gordon, head 
resident of East Side House. Visit to the Registration 
Bureau in the United Charities Building. 

The evils of investigation and relief, by Mrs. Charles 
R. Lowell. Addresses by Mr. Robert W. de Forest, 
president of the Charity Organization Society, and Mr. 
Edward T. Devine, general secretary. Visits to the 
Wayfarer’s Lodge and the Workrooms for Unskilled 
Women. Meeting with the district agents of the Charity 
Organization Society. Addresses by Mr. William I. 
Nichols, general secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, and by Mr. A. W. McDougall, secretary of 
the Orange Bureau of Charities. 

Meeting with Dr. Wm. H. Tolman and Mrs. Fuller- 
ton, of the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. The United Hebrew Charities, by Mr. Na- 


thaniel S. Rosenau. Visit to the Hebrew Educational 
Alliance and the Baron de Hirsch Trade Schools. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society, by Mrs. Lucy S. Bainbridge. 

History of the care of destitute children, by Mr. 
Homer Folks. Visits tothe Institution of Mercy and to 
the Nursery and Child’s Hospital. Provision for babies 
and mothers with babies, an address by Miss M. V. 
Clark, of the New York State Charities Aid Association. 
Visits to the Home for the Friendless and the Foundling 
Asylum. The New York Children’s Aid Society, by Mr. 
Moore Dupuy, superintendent of the Industrial Schools, 
and Mr. E. Trott, Western agent. Visit to the Truant 
School of the Children’s Aid Society. Address by Mrs. 
Glendower Evans, of Boston, on the Lyman School for 
Boys. Visit to the New York Catholic Protectory. 

Meeting at the College Settlement, 95 Rivington 
Street, with addresses by Miss Mary M. Kingsbury and 
Mr. James B. Reynolds. Visits to Hartley House, 
St. Bartholomew’s Parish House, and to the Univer- 
sity Settlement Fresh Air Work at Atlantic High- 
lands. 

The Department of Public Charities, an address by 
Hon. J. W. Keller, president of the Commissioners of 
Charities. Visits to the almshouse and hospitals on 
Blackwell’s Island, to the institutions for the feeble- 
minded and for foundlings on Randall’s Island, and to 
the State Hospital for the Insane, Ward’s Island. Vis- 
its to Bellevue Hospital and Training School for Nurses. 
Address on dispensaries, Dr. S. F. Hallock. Visits to 
Demilt Dispensary and Presbyterian Hospital. Sanita- 
tion in public institutions, by Dr. J. S. Billings, libra- 
rian of the New York Public Library, and’ by Dr. Hen- 
ry S. Chapin, of the Post-Graduate Hospital. Visits to 
the fire and police stations, to vacation schools, and new 
public-school buildings. 

The Board of State Charities, by Mr. Robert W. Heb- 
bard, secretary, and the State Charities Aid Association, 
by Mr. Homer Folks, secretary. Address by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., on the test of curability, 
especially among the insane. 

Help among the Italians, Mr. Jacob A. Riis. 

Address by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., the death- 
rate, or the influence of the municipality upon the lives 
of the poor. Visit to Health Department. 

The City and Suburban Homes Company, by Dr. E. 
R. L. Gould. Visits to improved tenements in New 
York and vicinity. 

The League for Social Service, by Rev. Josiah Strong, 
president. 

The abolition of outdoor relief in Brooklyn, by Mr. 
Alfred T. White. An address by Mrs. J. H. Johnston, 
of the Little Mothers’ Aid Society. 

Visit to Sing Sing Prison, with an address by Col. O. 
V. Sage, warden. An address by Mrs. Ellen C. John- 
son, superintendent of the Woman’s Prison, Sherbourn, 
Mass. Visits to the police courts, workhouse, and 
penitentiary. Addresses by Mr. David Willard, princi- 
pal of the Tombs Prison School, Mr. Kimball, of the 
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Elmira Reformatory, and Mr. Wm. M. F. Round, secre- 
tary of the New York State Prison Association. 

The study of statistics, by Prof. Richmond Mayo- 
Smith, of Columbia University. An address by Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, upon the difficulties and advantages of unity 
in philanthropic work. 

Each student was required to do practical work in the 
district offices of the Charity Organization Society and 
‘ to write two reports upon selected institutions or social 
movements in the city. 


The experiment proved successful from several 
points of view. The addresses were practical 
and stimulating. Those already at work found 
new significance in their undertakings. Several 
bright, original studies were written, and several 
bright minds have been placed in positions where 
they are likely to prove useful. 

The suggestion of this article grows out of the 
work of the training class and is this: May there 
not be established a series of scholarships en- 
abling competent persons properly chosen to 
study carefully the situation in leading American 
cities, with the expectation of devoting himself 
or herself to some phase of the social problem, 
either in settlement work or prison reform or 
charity organization or municipal administra- 
tion? Such scholarships continuing for one 
year would enable the persons holding to visit 
two or three cities in order to do some continu- 
ous practical work in each, each student follow- 
ing his specialty, but keeping in view also the 
broad currents of thought. The person holding 
such a scholarship could attend one or two of 
the national educational or philanthropic con- 
gresses. All of the studies would lead naturally 
to some special, definite work on completing the 
year’s work, . 

It has been said that a full-fledged school of 
philanthropy is needed, with its courses and 
regular curriculum. Doubtless this is true, and 
much good could be accomplished through it. 
Such a school awaits endowment, just as the 
United Charities Building in New. York was an 
ideal plan before Mr. John 8S. Kennedy made it 
a fact of great value in his city. For several 
reasons it is desirable that such a school should 
not be. connected with any university, but with 
practical working societies. 

It is important to note, however, that this 
plan of a series of scholarships is different from 
that of a school of philanthropy and likely to 
lead to better results. The student who expects 
to understand the social situation and to lend a 
useful hand in improving it must not approach it 
from the theoretical side alone. He must asso- 
ciate in work with those who are changing the 
lives of men and women if he is to become a 
part of the changing force himself. 
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It would probably yield good results if students 
who are taking post-graduate courses in univer- 
sities could take the middle year in thus studying 
the field in different cities, returning each to his 
university for the last year. Or persons already 
at work who long for a wider social observation 
would profit by a year of such study, and their 
cities would be profited. 

Why should not good people in our leading 
cities, such as New Orleans and San Francisco, 
Memphis, Denver, and St. Paul, establish this 
means of training annually some student who is 
sufficiently mature to get the full benefit of 
studying methods of social advance in other 
cities? The plan is equally applicable to Boston 
or Philadelphia or Buffalo. Why should not 
the women’s clubs of the country take the lead 
in securing scholarships of this kind, enabling 
gifted persons from their number to make the 
wider study, returning to the local field to share 
the practical advantage ? One woman’s club in 
New York State has given favorable considera- 
tion to this proposition. Why should not the 
universities and the settlements have such scholar. 
ships? Ten thousand dollars rightly invested 
would yield approximately five hundred dollars 
annually. That a sum thus put to the service of 
young men and women to study social conditions 
broadly would yield a larger return than if in- 
vested in buildings or equipments in one locality, 
however needy, hardly needs argument. The 
plan offers a safe outlet for either individual or 
coéperative endowment. - 

The above suggestion of a series of scholar- 
ships is offered in the hope of meeting the ap- 
proval of readers of the Review or Reviews. 
The Charity Organization Society of New York 
consents to act as trustee for any scholarship 
funds placed in its care, and approves the plan. 
It is the purpose of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society to repeat its summer class, be- 
ginning about June 20. A limited number of 
university students and persons having experi- 
ence in philanthropic work, each bearing his 
own expense, will be received. 

There must be trained workers in philanthropy 
as in medicine or in education or in art. It is a 
belated profession left too long to the broken- 
down members of other professions and the 
needy applicant placed over others. If the world 
is to be made better by the generosity of men, this 
can only be accomplished through minds trained 
and made practical by experience. In no country, _ 
perhaps, is there greater flood of well-intended 
gifts for all kinds and conditions of enterprises 
than in America; nowhere, therefore, greater 
need for training of brain and heart. The 
philanthropy that educates is far-reaching. 
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HOW WE MUST GOVERN OUR COLONIES. 


O fan February Atlantic opens with an article 

on ‘* The Colonial Expansion of the United 
States,” by Mr. A. L. Lowell. Mr. Lowell says 
that the common opinion that these recent annex- 
ations mark a departure from our traditional 
policy is only partly correct. There is a depar- 
ture in the sense that other lands we have an- 
nexed have been those that bordered upon the 
territories already in the United States. They 
have, too, for the most part been uninhabited or 
very thinly peopled. The opinion is not true, 
however, in the sense that we have just now en- 
tered for the first time on the path of colonization. 
Mr. Lowell explains that we have been constantly 
colonizing ever since the Pilgrim Fathers landed. 
‘« The very essence of a colony lies in the fact 
that it is a new land, to which citizens can go 
and carry with them the protection of the parent 
state ; and this has been eminently the case in 
the territories of the United States.” But al. 
though we have been colonizers for a long time, 
Mr. Lowell warns us that the problems of colo- 
nization now before us are different and more 
difficult. Especially is there a difference in the 
fact that these territories cannot be treated as 
infant States, with institutions like our own and 
@ prospective equality of rights. 


A PERMANENT ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE. 


‘«To thrive and add to our own prosperity, we 
must select only thoroughly trained adminis- 
trators, fit them for their work by long experi- 
ence, and retain them in office irrespective of 
party. To do this it is necessary to create a 
permanent and highly paid colonial administra- 
tive service, which shall offer an honorable and 
attractive career for young men of ability. It 
must be organized on the same basis as the army 
and the navy, and there can be no doubt that the 
wisest course would be to base it upon an acad- 
emy like the schools at West Point and Annapo- 
his. Each of these institutions has produced a 
corps of men admirably qualified for the work 
they have to do, and the system has proved per- 
fectly in harmony with our form of government. 
In fact, the rapid growth in America of schools 
for educating lawyers, doctors, and engineers 
shows that experts, with a highly specialized 
training, are quite as much in demand—and 
hence quite as much needed—in a democracy as 
anywhere else.” 


TWO DANGERS AHEAD. 


«¢ The task of managing colonies outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States is exposed to 
two dangers of an opposite character. One is 
that of attempting to apply theories of govern- 
ment where they are not applicable ; the other, 
that of taking a selfish view of the relation. We 
must ‘reject all a@ priort political dogmas and 
avoid premature experiments in democracy ; and 
at the same time we must not allow the colonies 
to be considered a mere market for our goods, a 
lucrative opening for a commercial monopoly, or 
a happy hunting-ground for politicians. The 
success or failure of our dependencies does not 
affect them alone or the Americans who trade or 
dwell there. It will react powerfully upon us, 
and that is the reason why colonial expansion 
fills many people with alarm. Rome appointed 
her provincial governors for short periods on po- 
litical grounds, and the result was that they 
looked upon the office as a means of personal 
profit. The republic could not stand the strain. 
It fell, and the emperors rose upon its ruins. 
England governs her colonies by means of a per- 
manent corps of trained administrators, independ- 
ent of party, and they have contributed to her 
greatness without endangering her institutions. 
If home politics do not interfere with the col- 
onies they will not harm home politics. Our 
destiny is in our own hands, and our measure of 
political wisdom and virtue will determine what 
we shall make of it.” 


HOW ENGLAND GOVERNS IN THE FAR EAST. 


N the current number of the American Histor- 
tcal Review Prof. H. Morse Stephens reviews 
the administration of the British dependencies 
in the ‘‘ further East ”’—the Straits Settlements, 
Sarawak, British North Borneo, and Hong Kong. 
As the populations of these provinces have many 
points of similarity to the peoples about to come 
under American tutelage in that part of the 
world, England’s example is certainly deserving 
of study on the part of our legislators at the pres- 
ent time. 
THE COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


The great secret of Britain’s success in these 
as in her other colonial governments lies in the 
high standards of the civil service maintained 
throughout her dependencies. Says Professor 
Stephens : 
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‘¢ Although the law administered differs and 
the systems of administration show marked di- 
vergences, the men who govern the natives in 
the Straits Settlements, in Hong Kong, in Sara- 
wak, and in British North Borneo come from the 
same class and are trained in the same traditions 
and ideals. Entrance to the civil service of Hong 
Kong and the Straits Settlements is obtained 
after a competitive examination open to ail sub- 
jects of the Queen, and in subjects intended to 
attract candidates from the great mnglish schools 
and the universities. The examination is now 
the same as that for the Indian covenanted civil 
service, and the young man who wins an appoint- 
ment has won for himself a career in life. On 
joining his appointment in Asia he at once re- 
ceives a salary of $1,500 and is set to work to 
learn the native language. On passing in the 
languages he is attached to some branch of the 
service, and begins his administrative work un- 
der the instruction of an experienced official. 
He is tried in various places and positions to 
discover his aptitudes, and if he be intelligent 
and industrious he rises to high and well-paid 
official positions. At the expiration of his allot- 
ted term of service he retires with a liberal and 
well-earned pension. 


THE PERSONNEL. 


‘«The prospect attracts men of marked ability. 
Young Englishmen of the middle or professional 
classes have more liking for administration than 
for business. Many of them have had relatives 
in various branches of the Indian and colonial 
services for many generations and possess hered- 
itary traditions of service in the East. The 
open-air life, the love of sport and travel, a real 
liking for the details of governing backward peo- 
ples attract them to enter the service ; and once 
in it enthusiasm develops their powers. British 
North Borneo and Sardwak draw their officials 
from the same class, but without competitive 
examination, and it sometimes happens that they 
obtain the services of excellent men. 

‘« The system is not ideal in itself—what gov- 
ernment of Asiatics by Europeans is likely to 
be ?—but it may be asserted that the British 
system in the further East, as in India, is the 
result of long experience, and that the officials 
form a body of highly trained administrators 
sprung from the very flower of English man- 
hood, selected without fear or favor, promoted 
only after proof of efficiency, and looking upon 
their career as the means not only of gaining an 
honorable livelihood for themselves, but also of 
promoting, to the honor and glory of England, 
the extension of Christian civilization in the fur- 
ther East.”’ 





THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


GENERAL WOOD: A MODEL ADMINISTRATOR. 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT writes in the 
Outlook about Gen. Leonard Wood, his 
friend and former senior in command, who is 
now serving so acceptably as the American mili- 
tary administrator at Santiago. The governor 
emphasizes the importance of the personal ele- 
ment in such work as our military governors are 
called upon to do, and this leads him to dwell 
upon some of General Wood’s qualifications. He 
says: 

‘¢The successful administrator of a tropic col- 
ony must ordinarily be a man of boundless energy 
and endurance ; and there were probably very 
few men in the army at Santiago, whether among 
the officers or in the ranks, who could match 
General Wood in either respect. No soldier 
could outwalk him, could live with more indif- 
ference on hard and scanty fare, could endure 
hardship better, or do better without sleep; no 
officer ever showed more ceaseless energy in pro- 
viding for his soldiers, in reconnoitering, in over- 
seeing personally all the countless details of life 
in camp, in patroling the trenches at night, in 
seeing by personal inspection that the outposts 
were doing their duty, in attending personally to 
all the thousand-and-one things to which a com- 
mander should attend, and to which only those 
commanders of marked and exceptional mental 
and bodily vigor are able to attend.” 


HOW WOOD WON HIS SPURS. 


General Wood was a Cape Cod boy, and after 
a course in the Harvard Medical School he began 
practice in Boston, but his nature ‘ fretted for 
adventure ’’ and within a year he joined the army 
as a contract surgeon, beginning service under 
General Miles in the Apache campaigns of the 
early 80s. These campaigns were exceedingly ex- 
hausting and full of hardship, with long marches 
through the waterless mountain regions of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and the northern districts of 
old Mexico. Here the young contract doctor 
had a chance to show his mettle. 

‘« Hardly any of the whites, whether soldiers 
or frontiersmen, could last with him; and the 
friendly Indian trailers themselves could not 
wear him down. In such campaigns it soon 
becomes essential to push forward the one actually 
fitted for command, whatever his accidental posi- 
tion may be; and Wood, although only a con- 
tract surgeon, finished his career against the 
Apaches by serving as commanding officer of 
certain of the detachments sent out to perform 
peculiarly arduous and dangerous duty ; and he 
did his work so well and showed such conspicu- 
ous gallantry that he won the most coveted of 
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military distinctions, the medal of honor. On 
expeditions of this kind, where the work is so 
exhausting as to call for the last ounce of reserve 
strength and courage in the men, only a very 
peculiar and high type of officer can succeed. 
Wood, however, never called upon his men to do 
anything that he himself did not do. They ran 
no risk that he did not run; they endured no 
hardship which he did not endure; intolerable 
fatigue, intolerable thirst, never-satisfied hunger, 
and the strain of unending watchfulness against 
the most cruel and dangerous of foes—through 
all this Wood led his men until the final hour of 
signal success. When he ended the campaigns 
he had won the high regard of his superior 
officers, not merely for courage and endurance, 
but for judgment and entire trustworthiness.” 


HOW HE GOVERNS SANTIAGO. 


General Wood’s record as commander of the 
Rough Riders and at San Juan of a brigade in 
General Wheeler’s cavalry division is a familiar 
story now. When Santiago surrendered he was 
made military governor. Since then, Governor 
Roosevelt says, he has worked wonders. Both 
his military and his medical training have stood 
him in good stead. 

‘¢T was frequently in Santiago after the sur- 
render, and I never saw Wood when he was not 
engaged on some one of his multitudinous duties. 
He was personally inspecting the hospitals ; he 
was personally superintending the cleaning of the 
streets ; he was personally hearing the most im- 
portant of the countless complaints made by 
Cubans against Spaniards, Spaniards against Cu- 
bans, and by both against Americans; he was 
personally engaged in working out a better sys- 
tem of sewerage or in striving to secure the re- 
turn of the land-tillers to the soil. I donot mean 
that he ever allowed himself to be swamped by 
mere detail; he is much too good an executive 
officer not to delegate to others whatever can 
safely be delegated ; but the extraordinary energy 
of the man himself is such that he can in person 
oversee and direct much more than is possible 
with the ordinary man. 

‘¢To General Wood has fallen the duty of pre- 
serving order, of seeing that the best Cubans 
begin to administer the government, of protect- 
ing the lives and properties of the Spaniards from 
the vengeance of their foes, and of securing the 
best hygienic conditions possible in the city ; ot 
opening the schools and of endeavoring to re- 
establish agriculture and commerce in a ruined 
and desolate land. 

‘¢The sanitary state of the city of Santiago 
was frightful beyond belief. The Cuban army 
consisted ot undisciplined, unpaid men on the 
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verge of becoming mere bandits. The Cuban 
chiefs were not only jealous of one another,’ but, 
very naturally, bitterly hostile to the Spaniards 
who remained in the land. On the other hand, 
the men of property, not only among the Span- 
iards, but even among the Cubans, greatly feared 
the revolutionary army. All conditions were 
ripe for a period of utter anarchy, and under a 
weak, a foolish, or a violent man this anarchy 
would certainly have come.” 

That anarchy has not come is undoubtedly due 
to the energy, firmness, moderation, tact, and 
wisdom of General Wood, and the importance 
of all this, as Governor Roosevelt says, is in the 
fact that what General Wood has done in Santiago 
must be done by other American officials in other 
Cuban towns, in Porto Rico, in the Philippines, 
and in Hawaii, ‘‘if our rule in these islands is to 
be honorable to ourselves and advantageous to 
the natives.” 


HAS THE UNITED STATES BEEN A WORLD 
POWER? 
iw Harper's for February Prof. Albert B. Hart 
contends that there is no logic in looking 
upon the present prospects for expansion as a 
revolutionary advance on the part of the United 
States toward the position of a world power. 
He says, in fact, that we have long been a world 
power, and that we have mixed in world politics 
whenever our interests were involved for many 
years. There is, he says, sometimes supposed 
to be a tradition that in diplomatic relations this 
country is isolated from the rest of the world 
with which she is intellectually and commercial- 
ly so closely connected. Historically there has 
never been such an isolation. From the earliest 
colonial times the international forces which 
moved Europe have affected the western hemi- 
sphere. Professor Hart sketches briefly the his- 
tory of the outer relations of the United States 
since the Declaration of Independence to show 
the justice of his view. 


A TRUE WORLD POWER SINCE ITS BIRTH. 


‘¢ Reviewing the history of American foreign 
relations, it seems clear that the United States 
has from its birth been in both hemispheres a 
true world power—in military strength, in influ- 
ence on other nations, in a tendency to extend 
its influence and power. It is this status which 
has given such success in negotiating treaties and 
in settling disputes. But the Government has 
regularly chosen its own occasions and its own 
methods of interference. The power of the 
United States has usually been in reserve, but 
not in isolation ; and whenever the interests of 
the nation seemed sufficiently affected, it has 
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made our place manifest. The method has al- 
most always been that of separate, independent 
remonstrance. Though invited to take part in 
European congresses or to join in their action in 
the English negotiations and also in the Dutch 
negotiations of 1782, in Spanish affairs in 1823, 
in the quintuple treaty of 1842, in the declaration 
of Paris in 1856, and in the African congress of 
1885, the Government has always refused. The 
only case of joint conference on vital matters is 
that of 1889 on Samoa.” 


IT IS THE NATURAL TENDENCY OF OUR NATION. 


‘‘The disposition of the nation to play a great 
part in the world’s affairs is not,-as many people 
seem to think, simply the work of Presidents or 
consuls or Congressmen ; it is the natural tend- 
ency of a people which has a facility for forget- 
ting the early defeats and humiliations of its his- 
tory, and which feels like proving its own vast 
power. To moralize upon such a tendency is not 
the purpose of this article. The United States 
has heretofore found little occasion to assert its 
dignity as a world power: our strength is un- 
questioned—and where, as in the Samoan and 
Venezuelan questions, the nation appeared to 
have a strong interest, no other power has been 
willing to stand in the way.”’ 





A STUDY OF AMERICAN “ IMPERIALISM.” 


ROF. FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, of Co- 

lumbia University, contributes to the cur- 

rent number of the Political Science Quarterly a 

noteworthy article on the topic of the hour which 

he heads with the interrogatory word, ‘‘ Impe- 
rialism ?”’ 

Professor Giddings begins his article with an 
expression of regret that the intellectual energies 
of the wisest men in the community are often 
wasted or misdirected just because these wise 
men are so intent upon their notion of what 
ought to be and so blind at times to what prob- 
ably will be, that they give us no real aid in 
adapting ourselves to inevitable conditions. Pro- 
fessor Giddings finds illustrations of this error 
in our recent discussion of the war with Spain 
and in the subsequent discussion of issues 
growing out of that war. Conservative politi- 
cal thinkers who opposed the war are now, 
almost without exception, vigorously opposing 
all territorial expansion and are especially ear- 
nest in their antagonism to the retention of the 
Philippines by the United States. Professor 
Giddings contends that this opposition, ‘éal- 
though it springs from conscientious convictions 
and is backed by arguments that deserve thought- 
ful consideration, is probably as futile as opposition 
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to the trade-wind or the storm. There are not 
lacking reasons for thinking that the war with 
Spain was as. inevitable as any event of nature, 
and that, at this particular stage in the develop- 
ment of the United States, territorial expansion 
is as certain as the advent of spring after winter. 

‘If these hypotheses are sound, it follows that 
our wise men should discontinue their idle con- 
tention against cosmic law and should address 
themselves to the practical question: How can 
the American people best adapt themselves to 
their new responsibilities ?” 

In support of the proposition that the war with 
Spain was inevitable Professor Giddings enters 
into a brief discussion of the American character. 
He declares that the population of 70,000,000 
souls inhabiting the United States is at this mo- 
ment ‘the most stupendous reservoir of seething 
energy to be found on any continent.” 


AMERICAN ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE. 


‘¢ Already it has accomplished marvels of ma- 
terial civilization, of governmental organization, 
of education, and even of scientific discovery. 
Let any reader of Mr. Wallace’s ‘Wonderful 
Century,’ glancing again through its pages, ask 
himself what proportion of the achievements 
therein recorded are to be credited to America 
and Americans, and he will see a revelation com- 
pared with which the Apocalypse is.tame. And | 
yet it is practically certain that all the things 
that the American has done are but earnest of 
the things that he is to do. If in the coming 
centuries this reservoir of energy can discharge 
itself in enterprise, in investigation and dis- 
covery, it can do more for the advancement of 
the human race than *magination can now con- 
ceive. If, by any mistaken policy, it is denied 
an outlet, it may discharge itself in anarchistic, 
socialistic, and other destructive modes that are 
likely to work incalculable mischief. 

‘¢ This volume of human enterprise is not alto- 
gether made up of reasonableness, far-seeing 
wisdom, and stainless morality. It is as hetero- 
geneous as it is vast. The millions of human 
beings who have come to our shores from foreign 
lands are not all assimilated to American stand- 
ards, and their new-found liberty has not alto- 
gether ceased to be license. In those other 
millions who are descended from an earlier 
American stock the primitive human passions 
have not been brought under absolute control, 
and the love of primitive occupations that par- 
take of danger has not been eradicated. Let us 
not forget that no population on the face of the 
earth is so largely descended from daring ad- 
venturers. It is not yet three hundred years 
since the colonists of our Eastern coasts were 
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performing their daily industrial tasks under the 
shadow of ever-threatening danger from savage 
foes. It is not a hundred and fifty years since 
the pioneers of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys 
were making clearings in the wilderness during 
intervals of exterminating warfare. It is not yet 
fifty years since the later pioneers of the West- 
ern plains were crossing a pathless desert in 
caravans that left a trail of bleaching bones to 
mark a route for those who should follow them 
to the El Dorado of the West. Are we to sup- 
pose that the offspring of such men, in so short 
an interval, have lost those instincts that lead 
men to prefer enterprises that call for physical 
courage and resourcefulness? It is not true 
that we are a nation of jingoes. It is not true 
that we desire war for the sake of war or that 
in our sports we prefer methods that are adapted 
to inflict injury. But it is true that we are a 
nation endowed with exceptional courage, that 
we heartily despise physical cowardice and all 
manner .of weakness. It is true that we are 
restless under the disappearance of opportunity 
for adventure and daring enterprise. It is there- 
fore certain that, more than most nations, we 
are liable to an outbreak of warlike spirit under 
what we conceive to be real provocation ; and 
that no other nation is so likely as ours to turn 
itself into great armies and to fight with an in- 
domitable determination to conquer, when it is 
once convinced of the justice of its cause. 

‘¢The same impulses, directed into peaceful 
channels, have produced the American commer- 
cial spirit. The love of risk and of great re- 
sponsibilities characterizes our industrial and 
commercial undertakings to a degree unknown 
in any other country. The perfectly safe small 
business does not appeal to the native American 
mind. This may be unfortunate; but we are 
not now discussing merits and demerits, but only 
the actual facts and forces that are controlling 
our policy.” 

No other people in the world, as Professor 
Giddings remarks, has experimented on so costly 
a scale with new mechanical inventions. No 
other people has taken such gigantic risks of 
railroad construction. Certainly no people has 
surpassed us in the organization of combinations 
and trusts. 


‘¢THE PURITAN CONSCIENCE.” 


And yet these impulses are wonderfully re- 
strained by the American sense of justice and 
right. ‘* However much we may despise the 
timid man and covet the opportunities for dogged 
endurance and personal heroism which war offers; 
however much we may admire the business man 
who successfully achieves great combinations in 
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the market—we do not deliberately or willingly 
enter upon war or upon commercial speculation 
unless plausible excuses can be offered to the 
Puritan conscience. Perhaps we are aggressive ; . 
but we do not like to be regarded as ruthlessly - 
or indecently aggressive. We produce every year 
a crop of speculators and promoters whose fit 
habitation is the penitentiary, but the great mass 
of the people really abhor dishonest conduct in 
business ; and it is more than doubtful whether 
in any other nation commercial credit rests so 


' largely upon a secure foundation of personal in- 


tegrity. 
OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


Professor Giddings alludes to the Valparaiso 
incident in 1891, when our seamen were attacked 
and the North Atlantic squadron was sent to the 
coast of South America, and also to the feeling 
that arose in this country during the years of 
misunderstandings with Great Britain, culminat- 
ing in the Venezuelan boundary dispute. Still 
we did not go to war on those occasions. The 
war with Spain, however, in Professor Giddings’ 
Opinion, ‘‘ was neither accidental nor merely a 
product of the machinations of self-loving politi- 
cians. The Cuban situation gave the American 
people the first apparently decent excuse for 
fighting that had been vouchsafed them since the 
Civil War. That the sufferings of the Cuban 
population were real was beyond reasonable 
doubt. That the government of the island was 
thoroughly corrupt no one denied. That justice 
had long been little more than a name was cur- 
rently believed ; and that years of bad govern- 
ment had culminated in a deliberate attempt to 
starve the reconcentrados was believed by prac- 
tically all those newspaper-reading Americans 
who had no exact knowledge of political condi- 
tions beyond the borders of their commonwealth. 
All those feelings of mingled sympathy and 
anger which precipitated the Civil war were 
again awakened by the sufferings of Cuba. With 
hardly an exception the religious press insisted 
that it was the duty of America to intervene. 
Thus there existed that peculiar combination of 
the. moral forces of sympathy and conviction 
with the inherited love of dangerous enterprise 
which, as I have attempted to show, must exist 
before the American people will go to war, but 
which is practically certain, when it does exist, 
to beget war.” 

Aside from the economic advantages likely to 
spring from our inevitable policy of territorial 
expansion, Professor Giddings finds in the pres- 
ent situation much reason to hope for improved 
relations with Great Britain and other countries. 
‘¢ Outlying possessions will compel us, as nothing 
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hitherto has done, to respect the opinions, the 
manners, and the interests of other nations. They 
will continually involve us in complications from 
which we can hope to emerge unscathed only 
by the utmost exercise of tact and knowledge. 
They will enforce the steady improvement of our 
diplomatic and consular service.” 

At first there will undoubtedly be corruption 
and scandals in our colonial governments, but 
responsibility is a powerful moralizing influence. 
It has been so with England ; why not with us? 


ENGLAND’S EXAMPLE. 


‘¢ Therefore, so far from despairing of the re- 
public if we enter into more complicated and 
more delicate relations to world politics, we may 
rather anticipate that the change will prove to be 
precisely what was needed, and that our new re- 
sponsibilities will operate more surely and more 
continuously than any other influence to improve 
the morale and the wisdom of American admin- 
istration. In this belief we are supported by the 
experience of British colonial government. As 
every student of history knows, the age of Wal- 
pole was marked by corruption greater and ap- 
parently more irremediable than any which we 
have yet known in American political life. Who 
could have predicted that after a century of con- 
tinuous territorial expansion, with a correspond- 
ingly rapid multiplication of official positions, the 
administrative side of British government, in- 
stead of becoming hopelessly incapable under the 
increasing strain, would have become the purest 
and most nearly perfect mechanism thus far 
known in political history ? Have we, then, any 
right to despair of our own experiment, under a 
similar broadening of opportunities and respon- 
sibilities? If we have, our estimate of Ameri- 
can character must be a sorry one. Great Brit- 
ain successfully administers the governmental 
affairs and protects the economic interests of pop- 
ulations numbering 381,037,874 souls, occupying 
a territory of 11,335,806 square miles. The isl- 
ands that have recently been annexed and those 
that may soon be armexed to the territory of the 
United States are 167,753 square miles in extent 
and are inhabited by about 10,000,000 people. If 
the republican form of government is to be un- 
dermined and destroyed in a nation of 70,000,000 
of the most resourceful, energetic, and, all in all, 
conscientious human beings that have yet lived 
upon this planet, under the strain of devising and 
administering a workable territorial government 
for outlying island possessions of such modest 
dimensions as these, it would appear that our es- 
timate of the excellence and stability of republi- 
can institutions must have beeen a grotesque 
exaggeration.” 
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Andrew Carnegie’s Views. 

In the North American Review for January 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie writes on ‘‘ Americanism 
Versus Imperialism,’’ considering especially the 
dangers of war to which the United States will 
be exposed through the possession of interests in 
the far East. <‘‘It is chiefly this far Eastern 
question,” says Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘ which keeps 
every ship-yard, gun-yard, and armor-yard in 
the world busy vight and day, Sunday and Satur- 
day, forging engines of destruction. It is in 
that region the thunderbolt is expected ; it is 
there the storm is to burst.”’ 

Mr. Carnegie proceeds to outline the situation 
as he sees it at the present time : 

‘¢It is only four years since Japan defeated 
China and had ceded to it a portion of Chinese 
territory, the fruits of victory. Then appeared 
upon the scene a combination of France, Russia, 
and Germany, which drove Japan out of China. 
Russia took part of the spoils for herself and 
Germany later took territory near by. Japan 
got nothing. Britain, the most powerful of all, 
stood by neutral. Had she decided to defend 
Japan, the greatest war ever known would have 
been the probable result ; the thunderbolt would 
have fallen. Were the question to be decided 
to-day, it is now considered probable that Britain 
would support Japan. 

‘Germany obtained a concession in China, 
and Britain promptly appeared, demanding that 
Germany should maintain the ‘open door’ in ail 
her Chinese territory; the same demand was 
made on Russia. Both perforce consented. The 
far East is a mine of dynamite, always liable to 
explode. 


OUR RELATIVE NATIONAL STRENGTH. 


‘¢Into this magazine the United States pro- 
poses to enter and take a hand in the coming 
contest. It is obvious that what was done with 
Japan in regard to Chinese territory may be done 
with the United States in regard to her territory, 
the Philippines, and for the same reason, that 
the dictator is overwhelmingly strong and the 
victim helplessly weak. 

‘The relative strength of the powers contend- 
ing fcr empire in the far East is as follows: 
Great Britain has 80 first-class ships of war, 581 
ships in all; France has 50 first-class warships 
and a total of 403; Russia has 40 first-class 
warships, 286 in all; Germany has 28 first- 
class warships, a total of 216. Japan will soon 
rank with Germany and be stronger there be. 
cause close to the scene of action. 

‘¢The United States proposes to enter into the 
zone of danger with 18 first-class and a total 
of 81 ships. These would hardly count as half 
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that number, however, owing to her greater dis- 

tance from the battle-ground. Russia is 8,000 
miles, the other Europeans about 9,000 miles 
from it. The United States is from 15,000 to 
17,000 miles distant via the Cape and via the 
Straits ; the route via Europe is about 12,000 
miles, but that would be impracticable during 
war-time, as the American ships going via 
Europe would pass right into the trap of their 
European enemies.” 

Considering, further, the enormous army es- 
tablishments of Germany, France, and Russia, 
Mr. Carnegie concludes that the United States 
‘¢cannot stand alone.” We must look to Great 
Britain for backing. Our position in the East, 
in Mr. Carnegie’s opinion, depends altogether on 
Great Britain’s continued support or alliance. 


HOW LONG WILL IT TAKE TO BECOME ‘‘ IMPERIAL” ? 


Nevertheless, Mr. Carnegie believes that we 
can grow great among the powers, in time: 

‘‘The writer is not of those who believe that 
the republic cannot make herself strong enough 
to walk alone, and to hold her own, and to be an 
imperial power of herself, and by herself, and 
not the weak protégé of a real imperial power. 
But in order to make herself an imperial power 
she must do as imperial powers do—she must 
create a navy equal to the navy of any other 
power. She must have hundreds of thousands 
of regular troops to codperate with the navy.” 

If we should try, for instance, to build up a 
navy equal to that of Great Britain, it would take 
more than twenty years, building twenty war- 
ships a year, whereas hitherto our navy has 
added only six in a year. That we can build 
these ships and man them, Mr. Carnegie does 
not question. 

‘« If ever the republic falls from her industrial 
ideals and descends to the level of the war ideals 
of Europe she will be supreme. I have no doubt 
of that. The man whom this stimulating climate 
produces is the wiriest, quickest, most versatile 
of all men, and the power of organization exists 
in the American in greater perfection than in 
any other. But what I submit is that at present 
the republic is an industrial hive, without an 
adequate navy and without soldiers; that she 
therefore must have a protector ; and that if she 
is to figure in the East she cannot be in any sense 
an imperial power at all. Imperialism implies 
naval and military force behind; moral force, 
education, civilization are not the backbone of 
imperialism ; these are the moral forces which 
make for the higher civilization, for American- 
ism—the foundation for imperialism is brutal 
physical strength, fighting men with material 
forces, warships and artillery.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


As to what should be done with the Philip- 
pines, Mr. Carnegie holds that the Filipinos 
should be treated precisely as we have promised 
to treat the Cubans. That is to say, we should 
give them self-government. Mr. Carnegie does 
not believe that the Filipinos have yet been 
proven to be unfit to govern themselves. He 
says : 

‘¢The Filipinos are by no means in the lowest 
scale—far from it—nor are they much lower 
than the Cubans. If left to themselves they 
will make mistakes, but what nation does not ? 
Riot and’ bloodshed may break out—in which 
nation are these absent? Certainly not in our 
own ; but the inevitable result will be a govern- 
ment better suited to the people than any that 
our soldiers and their officers could ever give.”’ 





JAPAN AS A POWER IN THE PACIFIC. 


1 gg the Arena Mr. C. Pfoundes, of Kobe, Japan, 

writes on Japan’s prospects as one of the 
Pacific powers. He shows how Japanese as- 
pirations for expansion are being thwarted by 
Russia's monopoly of northeastern Asia and her 
designs on Corea, by the acquirement of pre- 
emptive rights to the south by Germany, Eng- 
land, and France, and by America’s annexation 
of Hawaii, while Japan’s chances in the other 
islands of the Pacific have been reduced to the 
minimum. 

‘The shadow of the Colossus of the North 
haunts the Japanese, and they feel their isola- 
tion. Proposals for alliance with one of the 
great powers have been advocated; with Eng- 
land by preference as against Russia; and if 
the United States could be included, so much 
the better. The Japanese have entered into 
competition with the great powers in bidding 
for the mentorship of the Chinese, and an im- 
perial prince, who is also president of the House 
of Peers, has publicly expressed an opinion that 
has been very popular, that ‘an alliance with the 
Chinese, to resist the aggression of the Occidental 
races, is the only hope of the Asiatics.’ 


JAPAN’S WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH. 


‘¢ Expansion being-checked in every direction 
and emigration being considered inadequate as a 
relief to future congestion of population, the 
Japanese are now face to face with many se- 
rious problems. The resources of the country 
are being severely taxed at present, and the 
potentialities of the future, though undoubtedly 
great, are seriously embarrassed by the lack of 
cheap capital. How long the present pace can 
be maintained depends upon the willirgness of 
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the people to be taxed and to consent to measures 
that will attract foreign capital at low rates of 
interest. Asan industrial and commercial peo- 
ple the Japanese have shown that they are pos- 
sessed of much ability ; but in competition with 
the Occident there are some vital points regard- 
ing which experience will have to be gained at 
no little cost, judging from the past. 

‘‘The possession of a powerful fleet, a large 
army, and numerous transports by a nation in 
which the military spirit is predominant and in 
which loyalty, patriotism, and attachment to the 
land and its traditions form a strong bond of 
union, places triumphant Japan in the front rank 
among the peoples of Asia. In the far East the 
Japanese have assumed the leadership. They 
now consider that they are entitled to claim a 
hearing in the councils of the nations on an 
equality with the powers of the Occident, and 
they demand that they shall be consulted in all 
matters affecting the extreme Orient.” 

The writer concludes that Japan has become a 
factor that must henceforth be recognized as a 
powerful though not necessarily controlling influ- 
ence in the future of the Pacific. 





THE EXPORT TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


4 are recent remarkable increase in our export 

trade has attracted no little attention 
abroad, especially in Great Britain. The sig- 
nificance of the matter to Englishmen is well 
brought out in an article by Mark Warren in the 
Westminster Review for January. This writer 
Says : 

‘¢The chimera ‘made in Germany’ appears as 
though it were about to yield to the new bogy 
‘made in the United States of America,’ and 
the outcry against German competition to be suc- 
ceeded by a lugubrious denunciation of the com- 
petition of the United States. Hitherto, to the 
average Englishman, the United Kingdom has 
had but one serious commercial adversary, and 
arguments based upon Germany's growing trade 
have formed an integral portion of the stock in 
trade of every self-respecting political agitator. 
Doubtless the statement recently issued by the 
United States Treasury Department will mate- 
rially alter all this, and will furnish a prolific 
source of more or less influential and important 
inferences. 

‘«To the average individual the fact that the 
value of the exports from the United Kingdom 
has, for the first time in the history of modern 
trading nations, been surpassed in the same year 
by the value of those of another country will 
come as a bolt from the azure, and will, conse- 
quently, form the nucleus of a considerable 
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amount of misapprehension and exaggeration. 
It is unfortunately the case that the bulk of the 
nation appears to be almost entirely ignorant of 
the most rudimental teachings of political econ- 
omy, and still has a hazy notion that the success 
of one nation is necessarily to the disadvantage 
or loss of the others, and that the criterion of a 
nation’s progress is the expansion of its foreign 
trade.” 
BRITAIN’S ONE GREAT RIVAL. 


It is made clear in Mr. Warren’s article that 
Englishmen are beginning to look askance at 
America’s commercial activities : 

‘¢Tt has long been apparent to those who look 
beneath the surface that it is the United States 
which will prove to be England’s most formida- 
ble commercial rival, and not Germany. Under 
existing conditions, when the preéminence of 
trade passes away, in the natural course of affairs. 
from England, it will be apprehended by the 
United States. The publication of the figures 
for the exports of merchandise from the United 
States during the last fiscal year will bring this 
home to the people, and will arouse slow-moving 
public opinion by showing the very real and true 
facts of this rivalry. Even the most cursory ex- 
amination will effectually demonstrate the absurd- 
ity and irrationality of viewing Germany as our 
great rival. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the contemplative individual that it is from 
the United States that earnest and effective com- 
petition will come. 

‘« A very brief investigation will show that the 
United States is far in advance of any other 
foreign country in the possession of those essen- 
tial qualities, active and potential, necessary to 
constitute a great tradingnation. This superior- 
ity is manifested in all the regions of modern life. 
There is no surer method of gauging the relative 
advancement, moral and intellectual, physical 
and material, of a nation than by means of the 
extent and value of its literature. If the United 
States and Germany be thus compared it will be 
clearly seen that, viewed in this light, the former 
country is eminently to the fore. Again, the 
very difference of laws, customs, race, and en- 
vironment tends to make the gulf wider and to 
place the United States in a vastly superior posi- 
tion. Every consideration of social and indus- 
trial surroundings and conditions emphasizes the 
fact that it is the United States, and not Ger- 
many, with which we shall have to reckon as the 
holders of the world’s commercial supremacy.” 


A MANUFACTURING NATION. 


The part of our Government’s preliminary 
statement which impresses Mr. Warren as most 
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important and significant is that dealing with 
the exports of manufactured articles. 

‘¢ For the first time in history the value of the 
manufactured goods exported exceeded the value 
of the manufactured articles imported. The ex- 
portation of these goods has fluctuated, but the 
value has shown a steady growth. In the lus- 
trum 1887-91 they amounted to an average rate 
of 19 per cent. of the total value of the special 
exports; in 1892 they shrank to 15.6, from 
which period they have shown an increased pro- 
portion ; thus in 1896 the proportion was 26.5 
per cent., and the value fell short of the cor- 
responding imports by $104,759,734. This lat- 
ter deficiency was reduced to $27,362,217 in 
1897 and was transformed into a surplus in 1898, 
Of course the chief articles exported are those 
classed as products of agriculture. In the lus- 
trum 1887-91 they amounted to 733 per cent. of 
the exports; in 1896 the proportion had de- 
creased to 66 per cent. The imports of manu- 
factured articles during 1898 show a remarkable 
decrease when compared with previous years, 
while the exports show an equally remarkable in- 
crease. In his annual report the Secretary of 
the Treasury states that the satisfactory condition 
of the United States’ foreign trade extended to 
its commerce with practically every nation. The 
sales to Europe alone increased $164,420,601, 
while the purchases from that section of the 
globe decreased $124,258,514; this falling off 
was almost entirely in manufactures and articles 
of food.” 

Mr. Warren notes the increase in the output 
of pig iron, notwithstanding the low price pre- 
vailing, the significant thing being that the 
production is progressive, while the imports are 
rapidly declining .and the number of blast-fur- 
naces increasing. He notes also ‘‘a prodigious 
increase’ in the exportation of such manufac- 
tured articles as steel rods, rails, wire and nails, 
bicycles, and locomotives. The figures prove that 
American manufacturers ‘‘ are not only supplying 
their home markets, but are actually competing 
in the markets of the world against the products 
of free trade.” 

The statistics to which Mr. Warren had access 
in preparing his article are for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1898. The case is made still 
stronger for the United States by the Treasury 
statement of exports covering the last six months 
of 1898, published at the close of the year. 


PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE. 


On the question of a protective tariff Mr. 
Warren says : 

‘‘England will have ‘little to fear from the 
competition of the United States until that coun- 
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try considerably modifies its high protective 
duties. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
protection has done much to foster its trade. It 
has brought new industries into the country and 


’ is still doing so, but there are reasons for think- 


ing that the time has come for an alteration in 
the mercantile policy. Few people thought, at 
the time Sir Robert Peel declared his conversion 
to the principles of free trade, that fifty years 
after England would practically be the only coun- 
try following its principles. It is easy to see 
how this is. A policy of protection must be fol- 
lowed in new or partially developed countries 
which possess plenty of food and little effective 
labor. Such countries could not attempt to com- 
pete with a country like England, which could 
swamp its markets with cheap goods produced 
under the most approved economical methods. 
On the other hand, when a country produces 
more manufactured goods than it can consume, 
and when it is dependent on other countries for 
a large proportion of its food, then free trade, or 
a modification thereof, is undoubtedly the better 
policy. The United States is approaching the 
first of these conditions, and it is evident that 
the whole of the productions of protected indus- 
try cannot successfully compete with the produc- 
tions of free trade.” 


NEXT LINK IN THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO*CHAIN. 


M® LIONEL DECLE draws an inviting 

picture in the Fortnightly of the prospects 
before the Tanganyika Railway. He is quite 
willing to let Germany have Zanzibar, provided 
that this railroad is built without delay. So far 
the Germans have done little or nothing with 
their 400,000 square miles in East Africa. Their 
land, except by sea and lake side, is poor and 
without minerals. Mr. Decle asks : 

‘¢ Tf such is the case, what will be the use of a 
line from Bulawayo to Lake Tanganyika? Here 
the conditions are vastly different. To begin 
with, the proposed line will cross regions rich in 
voals, rich in minerals, admirably adapted to 
agriculture, suitable to the cultivation of coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco ; it will cross the Zambesi, 
that magnificent waterway which will bring to 
the railroad goods and produce from the west, 
which cannot now be forwarded to the coast on 
account of the heavy cost of porterage over the 
150 miles which separate the upper from the 
lower Zambesi, whose navigation is interrupted 
by the Kebra Becca rapids. The Tanganyika 
Railway will, as I will show, open new markets 
and garry to the south scores of thousands of 
those magnificent Wauyamwezi laborers I de- 
scribed just now—men wno will be delighted to 
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come and work for wages they never dreamed of ; 
men whose labor is urgently needed in the south, 
and who will return to their country loaded with 
British goods purchased with their earnings, and 
whose advent will solve that great problem of 
finding reliable native labor for South Africa.” 


‘¢ MOUNTAINS OF SOLID IRON.” 


With this objective before him, the writer 
proceeds to unfold the scheme : 

‘¢Mr. Rhodes proposes to extend, first, the 
Bulawayo line in a northeastern direction as far 
as Gwelo (100 miles from Bulawayo and 160 
miles from Fort Salisbury). Thence it would 
take a bend and run almost due north along the 
valley of the Sanyati River as far as the Kariba 
gorge of the Zambesi (about 250 miles). Cross- 
ing the Zambesi over the gorge the railroad 
would then run as far as Lake Tanganyika (about 
500 miles) through the country lying between 
Lake Bangweolo and Lake Nyasa. The total 
length of the proposed extension would there- 
fore be about 900 miles.” 

Mr. Decle confidently anticipates that ‘‘ north- 
ern Rhodesia and British Central Africa will, 
with cheap transport, soon be able to compete 
with Sumatra, Manila, and India as tobacco- 
producing centers.’ Moreover, ‘‘ almost every 
square mile of land north and south of the Zam- 
besi contains iron ore, and in some places regular 
mountains of solid iron are to be found.” 


CHEAP AT TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


That the line will pay, the writer argues by 
comparing the present and prospective cost of 
transportation. Now goods going from Chindi 
by Nyasa cost for overland transit $225 per ton. 
Then by rail from Cape Town $75 per ton. Now 
third-class passengers from London by the Chindi- 
Nyasa route must pay $350 per head and spend 
sixty days on the entire journey. From London 
and by the new railroad from Cape Town the 
cost would be little over $100 and the time 
twenty-four days. 

‘¢The success which has crowned the Bechu- 
analand Railway will follow the Tanganyika ex- 
tension. It is calculated that £2,000,000 will 
be required to build the line, and if, as suggested 
by Mr. Rhodes, the British Government gives its 
guarantee, which will be secured in such a way 
that the taxpayer can never possibly be called 
upon to pay a single penny toward it, the money 
will easily be found at 34 per cent., which will 
only mean £75,000 per annum. As I have 
already shown, the building of this line is still 
more necessary to consolidate Great Britain’s 
African empire than ever was the Uganda Rail- 
way. Last, but not least, the Tanganyika line 
will put a stop to the traffic in slaves.”’ 
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THE CUBANS AFTER THE WAR. 


the Puritan for February there is a sketch 

of conditions in Cuba to-day, by Miss Mary 
C. Francis, entitled ‘‘ The Aftermath of War.” 
Miss Francis enjoys the distinction of being the 
only American woman who ever entered into the 
fastnesses of the patriot districts of the island, to 
the very headquarters of the provisional govern- 
ment. She was a guest of the provisional gov- 
ernment during a six weeks’ tour, and during 
last August and September rode over three hun- 
dred miles on horseback in the interior of the 
island. Her description of the condition of the 
native population is eloquent of the terrible suf- 
ferings the women and children were enduring. 
Miss Francis stayed for a time at one of the 
bohios, or huts, made by an exiled reconcentrado 
family, and had especially good opportunities of 
observing the manners and customs of the Cuban 
country people. 


HOW COOKING IS DONE. 


‘¢ Cooking in Cuba is done on a primitive ba- 
sis. A box of earth about 8 feet long, 3 feet 
wide, and 6 inches in depth, supported on a half 
dozen posts, serves the purpose of a stove. At 
intervals on this foundation fires are built, over 
which iron kettles are set resting on old bricks, 
stones, or pieces of scrap iron. There are no 
chimneys, and with the sudden shifting of the 
wind clouds of smoke come puffing into your 
face at unexpected moments. If the house has 
an attic, a pole into which notches have been cut 
serves the purpose of a stairway. Nails in these 
houses are unknown ; the entire structure is held 
together with vines or strips of majagua bark. 
From this bark, by the way, a Cuban, without 
tools of any kind, will in fifteen minutes make a 
good sixty-foot rope for a tether.” 


THE’ FURNITURE OF A BOHIO. 


‘¢ The furniture of these war homes is primi- 
tive. The beds are of stout canvas stretched 
tightly over a wooden framework. There is no 
mattress, and the climate is such that with a 
sheet, blanket, and pillow one can be remarka- 
bly comfortable for the night. For myself I 
slept but rarely in these beds, as I found my 
hammock more convenient. Aside from the 
beds, wooden stools with straps of rawhide for 
the seat, a few wooden chairs, some shelves and 
boxes completed the outfit. One must not for- 
get in this category the regulation Cuban dric-d- 
brac, consisting of little naked children, dogs, 
chickens, and in some instances goats and pigs, 
running freely about the house. The piéce de 
résistance of said bric-d-brac was the great slabs 
of freshly slaughtered beef or pork carried by 
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the men of the household into Ja cocina and hung 
in full view, swinging its red-and-white length 
before the family and guests as though demon- 
strating the successful and artistic triumph of 
the useful and ornamental. As an ‘article of 
bigotry and virtue’ this newly killed beef has a 
decided advantage over most of its cult—it can 
be eaten.” 
A PLENTIFUL LACK OF FOOD. 


‘* All through my tour I found men, women, 
and children hungry and naked. Little children 
with swollen bodies begged for food along the 
roadside ; women with sodden faces and rags 
that barely covered their skeleton-like frames 
went in little processions about the country look- 
ing for fruit. It was when I met one of these 
hopeless processions one day that I talked with a 
man who told me that he had recently eaten 
nothing for days but corojo, a small nut that falls 
from the corgjo palm, a tough, miniature cocoa. 
nut about the size of aschool-boy’s marble. This 
nut was eaten by the pigs before the war, but 
within the past three years it has been food for 
many who would otherwise have starved. The 
country people have been eating and are eating 
to-day horse, mule, jutia, a small animal that is 
across between a rat and a woodchuck, alligator, 
maja, a small snake of the boa-constrictor class, 
iguana, a large lizard, and curugay, an air plant, 
the base near the root being somewhat like a 
coarse cabbage. 

‘IT found men in the woods stewing the 
intestines of beeves for hours in an effort to 
make them palatable. But the strangest and 
most incredible dish I discovered was that of a 
slice of dried rawhide, the hair singed off, 
sprinkled with water and toasted over an open 
fire until it could be broken between the teeth 
and chewed until the gnawings of hunger were 
partially appeased. Of beverages there were but 
few, and they were the most primitive. There 
was no coffee to be had for love or money in the 
interior.” 

COLONEL WARING ON THE SANITATION OF 
HAVANA. 


eo substance of the late Colonel Waring’s 
recommendations for the cleansing and 
sanitation of Havana is embodied in an article 
contributed by Mr. G, Everett Hill, Colonel 
Waring’s secretary and assistant, to the January 
Forum, Since the appearance of this article in 
the Forum the publication of Colonel Waring’s 
report to the Government at Washington has 
been authorized, so that the public is now in 
possession of all of Colonel Waring’s data and 
conclusions on the subject, so far as they had 
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been committed to paper. The importance of 
these conclusions can hardly be overestimated. 

The paper opens with a brief account of the 
deadly progress of yellow fever in past years, 
and it is stated that fully 90 per cent. of the vis- 
itations of this awful plague to the United States 
can be traced, directly or indirectly, to Cuba. 

‘¢The controlling factor in the problem of the 
sanitary regeneration of Cuba is Havana—(1) be- 
cause that city is the worst seat of infection ; (2) 
because it is a center of distribution ; and (3) 
by reason of its importance and influence.” 

After describing the prevailing filth of the 
city—a filth so gross and sickening as to be 
most unthinkable—the article reverts to the 
question, ‘‘Can Havana be purified ?”’ and the 
answer is strongly affirmative ; for Havana, dirty 
as she is to-day, is no dirtier than many another 
city has been in the past. 


SPECIFIC REFORMS. 


‘‘In the notes of his proposed report to the 
United States Government, which Colonel Wa- 
ring brought with him from Cuba, the following 
improvements are specified as absolutely neces- 
sary for the sanitary redemption of Havana : 

‘1, The immediate organization of a depart- 
ment of public cleaning, ‘under the full control 
of a single commissioner experienced in the con- 
duct of such work,’ who should have authority 
to act as occasion may require. 

‘¢The chief function of the department would 
be the maintenance of a ‘constant state of clean- 
liness’ in all streets and places of public business 
or resort, including the abdattocrs and markets. 
‘It should also control the disposal of all wastes, 
except sewage—by cremation and otherwise.’ 

‘¢2. The construction of a system of sewers ‘ to 
receive the liquid wastes of all houses of the main 
city.’ The topography of the city divides it nat- 
urally into several districts. Each of these should 
be served by a distinct sewerage system, which 
should discharge directly into the harbor or the 
gulf, as the case may be. ‘ Before such discharge 
the effluent should be effectively clarified by one 
of the various well-known methods, so that it 
would carry only its dissolved impurities.’ The 
dilution would be immediate and more than suf- 
ficient ; for the daily movement of sea-water into 
and out of the harbor is about six thousand times 
as great as would be the day’s discharge of clari- 
fied sewage from the harbor slope of the city. 

‘¢3. The clearing out and filling with clean 
earth of all the cesspools and garbage-vaults, and 
the supplying to each house of a suitable water- 
closet, connected with the public sewer system. 
The closets furnished should be practically auto- 
matic in operation and not liable to damage from 
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ignorance or carelessness. They should be made 
so that no foreign substance able to cause an 
obstruction in the house-drain or the sewer could 
pass out of sight. If more elaborate plumbing 
be desired, this 

‘¢4, The paving or repaving of all the streets 
with the best quality of asphaltum. Some form 
of artificial paving of the streets of cities is in- 
dispensable. Mr. Edwin Chadwick says that 
between the two divisions of a town population, 
similarly situated in general condition, one part 
inhabiting streets which are unpaved and another 
inhabiting streets that are paved, a difference of 
health is observed. He cites instances showing 
the sanitary benefit resulting from paving. 

‘¢ Laying aside all considerations of comfort 
and economy, which in themselves are sufficient 
to warrant its construction, asphaltum is the best 
paving material from a hygienic standpoint. 
Being a monolithic sheet, it is impervious alike 
to the rise of exhalations from the earth and the 
soakage of liquids into the earth. It is easily 
cleaned ; and as it can be cleaned without sprin- 
kling it can be cleaned dry. At intervals it can 
be thoroughly washed with a hose and all surplus 
waier removed immediately with a squeegee. 
The absence of dust and the minimizing of noise 
are hygienic benefits of secondary degree. 

‘¢5,. The erection of a new abattoir, adequate 
to all the needs of the population and furnished 
with modern appliances for the inoffensive utili- 
zation of the entire animal, so that no refuse 
remains to be got rid of. 

‘© 6. The construction of ‘a suitable and suf- 
ficient incinerating furnace, for the complete and 
inoffensive destruction of garbage and other 
refuse,’ including dead animals, street-sweepings, 
mattresses, discarded clothing, rags, excelsior, 
paper, and similar substances, which might serve 
as vehicles of contagion. The experiments made 
by Colonel Waring while street cleaning com- 
missioner of New York indicated that such a 
furnace may produce steam in quantities large 
enough to be valuable. 

‘¢7, The reclamation and drainage of all the 
marshes, or at least of those bordering the har- 
bor on the south and west. ‘This reclamation 
to be made after the ‘‘ Polder’’ method of Hol- 
land—by diking out the harbor and the water- 
courses and moving the water by pumping.’ 

‘¢8. The establishment of a ‘ power-plant suf- 
ficient for this pumping, for pumping sewage 
where necessary and for propelling the machinery 


of the abattoir.’”’ 
HOW REFORM MAY BE FURTHERED. 


Colonel Waring did not stop with these recom- 
mendations. Other fragmentary memoranda left 
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by him indicate that he had thougnt out several 
comprehensive plans for carrying the proposed 
reforms into effect. For example, he advocated — 
the establishment of a board of sanitary control, 
with powers similar to those of an American 
city board of health. Furthermore, Colonel Wa- 
ring believed that a campaign of popular sani- 
tary education should be begun in Havana, that 
practical hygiene should be taught in the schools, 
and that the children should be organized as” 
volunteer aids in the work of sanitation, as was 
done so successfully under Colonel Waring’s ad- 
ministration of the New York streets. 

One other very practical and important sug- 
gestion is made : 

‘¢ Of less pressing need, but still an important 
factor in the improvement of the city’s condition, 
is a revision of the custom—practically universal 
—of laying the first floors of the houses close to 
the ground, without adequate means for ventilat- 
ing the space between. Probably no immediate 
radical change is practicable or wise, but gradual 
improvement in this direction may be made and 
similar defects in future construction avoided by 
requiring that the floors of all new buildings and 
all old floors which need relaying be raised so far 
above the ground and be so provided with means 
of ventilation as to insure a free circulation of air 
under them.” 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE HARBOR. 


In regard to the improvement of Havana har- 
bor, Mr. Hill says: 

‘¢It may seem strange that no reference has 
been made to the dredging of the harbor—so 
urgently advocated by some advisers—or to any 
improvement of it, save such as would be effect- 
ed by the withholding of solid organic matters 
from the abattoir, sewage, and dumping-grounds, 
and by the construction of the dikes at its south- 
ern end. As has been said, the tidal flow is 
more than sufficient to effect the purification of 
the clarified sewage which Colonel Waring pro- 
posed to empty into the harbor. So long as 
solid wastes are withheld, its surplus oxidizing 
power will gradually destroy the accumulation of 
putrescible material. 

‘¢ To dredge the harbor now would be danger- 
ous work; for it would stir up and expose to 
the air vast quantities of putrid filth. Later, if 
Colonel Waring’s recommendations should be 
carried out, it would mean only the removal of 
innocuous mud. Navigation is not yet impeded 
by the deposits, and the rate at which the har- 
bor is silting up—one-third of 1 per cent. per year 
—makes it evident that a delay of even ten years 
would not be injurious tocommerce. Long before 
this time has elapsed the harbor should be clean.” 
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WHAT TEN MILLIONS WOULD DO. 


Mr. Hill writes with enthusiasm of what can 
be wrought in Havana if our Government shall 
see fit to make an adequate appropriation for the 
purpose. He says: 

‘+ Havana can be freed from her curse. The 
price of her freedom is about ten million dollars. 
Can the United States afford to redeem her? 
For once humanity, patriotism, and self-interest 
should be unanimous, and their answer should 
be, Yes! 

‘<The enormous possible saving of pain, mis- 
ery, and wasted life is evident. The war against 
disease would be indeed a ‘war of humanity,’ 
which would call for no explanations and would 
need no apologies. It would place not only 
Cuba, but all the civilized nations of the earth, 
in our debt. It would be a link of gold in the 
chain of universal brotherhood which will one 
day bind the world together. 

‘¢The sanitary rehabilitation of his country 
would raise the Cuban to a higher plane physic- 
ally, socially, morally, industrially, and finan- 
cially. Having given him his freedom, this 
would be the greatest benefit we could possibly 
bestow upon him; for the natural resources of 
the island are so exceptional that to make it 
healthy is to make it wealthy. 

‘¢The economy of hygienic measures is not 
only an economy of pain, misery, and life, and a 
profitable investment for the future, but is a 
saving of money now. It is estimated that a 
single epidemic, introduced into the United 
States from Havana, cost one hundred million 
dollars cash in loss to industries and commerce 
alone. But this was not the only monetary loss. 
The cost of funerals, medical attendance, and 
nurses and the loss of earnings must be added, to 
say nothing of the actual cash value of each life 
thrown away.” 


THE URGENCY OF THE CASE. 


Colonel Waring was impressed with the ex- 
treme gravity of the situation, and among the 
last words that he wrote on the subject were 
these : 

‘¢ If these improvements are to be made, there 
must be no delay and no half-way measures. All 
that is indicated must be done in the best and 
most complete manner, and it must all be done 
before June 1, 1899. 

‘¢ Tf it is not all done, there is every reason to 
fear that yellow fever will be rife here next sea- 
son, because of the large number of unprotected 
persons who would come, trusting to the effi- 
ciency of the partial-carrying out of the work. 

‘¢ Would it not be wise to accept at once the 
fact that we are confronted with a danger com- 
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pared with which war is insignificant, and pro- 
ceed to meet it and to conquer it while we may ? 
We cannot afford to wait until we have fed it 
and strengthened it with the lives of our people. 
The necessary reforms will call for costly work, 
even now; but every month’s delay will make 
them more costly and more imperative. 

‘¢ We can set about these reforms now calm- 
ly and judiciously. Later, under the impulse 
of panic, we should work at far greater disadvan- 
tage.” 


WITH DEWEY AT MANILA. 


M&® JOSEPH L. STICKN#Y gives in the 

February Harper’s a too brief account of 
Admiral Dewey’s conduct at Manila. Mr. Stick- 
ney, it, will be remembered, was the rarely for- 
tunate newspaper man who stood on the bridge 
beside Dewey during the whole of the fight, hav- 
ing been playfully appointed the commodore’s 
aid for the occasion. 


DEWEY WAS SEA-SICK ! 


The most striking part of Mr. Stickney’s article 
is the modest paragraph which tells how Commo- 
dore Dewey was fearfully and wonderfully sea- 
sick during the whole battle. 

‘¢ About 4 o’clock the commodore’s Chinese 
servant brought him some hot coffee and hard- 
tack. Now, unfortunately the commodore had 
been drinking cold tea at frequent intervals 
during the night, and the coffee did not make a 
satisfactory combination. The result was that 
half an hour before the opening of the battle 
Commodore Dewey was as completely upset as 
if he had been a youngster just going out of 
port into a heavy sea on his first cruise. At 
any rate, he threw up nearly everything except 
his nerve and his fighting spirit. 1 mention this 
untoward incident merely to indicate how little 
conducive to an undisturbed mind were the com- 
modore’s physical conditions. It was doubtless 
due to this fact that he was perhaps a little less 
suave than he usually has been during my ac- 
quaintance with him. The bursting of the mines 
and the opening guns of the battle did a great 
deal to restore his good-humor, but he undoubt- 
edly was in considerable physical discomfort dur- 
ing the whole of the action.” 


WE MUST GIVE UP THE BREAKFAST STORY. 


It is too bad, but the story accepted by the 
whole world of the withdrawal from the heat of 
the engagement to give the men breakfast must 
fade out in the cold light of historical accuracy. 
Mr. Stickney says : 

‘-I do not exaggerate in the least when I say 
that as we hauled off into the bay the gloom on 
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the bridge of the Olympia was thicker than a 
London fog in November. Neither Commodore 
Dewey nor any of the staff believed that the 
Spanish ships had been sufficiently injured by our 
fire to prevent them from renewing the battle 
quite as furiously as they had previously fought. 
Indeed, we had all been distinctly disappointed 
in the results of our fire. Our projectiles seemed 
to go too high or too low—just as had been the 
case with those fired at us by the Spaniards. 
Several times the commodore had expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the failure of our gunners to hit 
the enemy. We had begun the firing at too 
great a distance, but we had gradually worked 
in further on each of the turns until we were 
within about twenty-five hundred yards at the 
close of the fifth round. At that distance, in a 
smooth sea, we ought to have made a large per- 
centage of hits; yet, so far as we could judge, 
we had not sensibly crippled the foe. Conse- 
quently Commodore Dewey hauled out into the 
open bay at the end of the fifth round to take 
stock of ammunition and devise a new plan of 
attack. 

‘¢As 1 went aft the men asked me what we 
were hauling off for. They were in a distinctly 
different humor from that which prevailed on the 
bridge. They believed that they had done well 
and that the other ships had done likewise. The 
Olympia cheered the Baltimore and the Baltimore 
returned the cheers with interest. The gun- 
captains were not at all satisfied with the results 
of their work. Whether they had a better knowl- 
edge of the accuracy of their aim than we had on 
the bridge, or whether they took it for granted 
that che enemy must have suffered severely after 
so much fighting, I do not know; but at any 
rate they were eager to go on with the battle and 
were confident of victory. I told one of them 
that we were merely hauling off for breakfast, 
which statement elicited the appeal to Captain 
Lamberton as he came past a moment later : 

‘¢ «For God’s sake, captain, don’t let us stop 
now. ‘To hell with breakfast ! ’ 

‘‘When I told the commodore that I intended 
to attribute our withdrawal to the need for break- 
fast, he intimated that it was not a matter of 
much importance what reason I gave, so long as 
I did not give the true one. And so the break- 
fast episode went to the world as a plausible ex- 
cuse for what seemed like an extraordinary stra- 
tegic maneuver—one which has been the subject 
of more comment than almost any other event 
during the battle. Many people have said to me 
that it would be a pity to spoil so good a story by 
telling the truth ; but as the commodore will be 
sure to let the cat out of the bagsome day, I may 
as well let her have her freedom now.” 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE NAVAL ENGINEER. 

the Hngineering Magazine for January Mr. 

Arthur Warren publishes a tribute to ‘‘the 
fighting engineers at Santiago,” and especially 
to Chief Engineer Milligan, of the Oregon, to 
whom officers of the line and the staff generally 
award a large measure of credit. 

The war with Spain in American waters, says 
Mr. Warren, was an engineers’ war. ‘‘‘The 
man behind the gun’ gave splendid service— 
none better—and won glory for it. So much 
praise was used up on him that the supply was 
inadequate for distribution among all branches of 
the navy. Jackie deserved his honors. But 
even American warships do not move by wishing 
or by gun-fire. The engineers put the ships 
where ‘the man behind the gun’ could give an 
account of himself. Admirals and captains are 
brave enough, and keen tacticians, no doubt, but 
the best part of the Spanish fleet would have 
slipped through somebody’s fingers that Sunday 
morning at Santiago if America’s fighting en- 
gineers had not, by the hardest of work, overcome 
the obstacles imposed upon them by orders from 
the bridge. If the fighting had been against 
men more nearly kin—say English or German— 
under conditions identical with those off Santiago 
on the morning of July 3, some American hulks 
might now be resting at the bottom of tropic 
seas. For engines were uncoupled, and many 
fires went out, and steam so low that all the energy 
of the stokers was required to get it up again. 


THE CAPTAINS CONTROL THE BOILERS, 


‘¢The American ships had been off the coast 
for weeks, waiting for the enemy to come out. 
When the enemy came out the American ships 
were ready to shoot, but not to give chase.’ This 
was no fault of the engineers. It was not the 
effect of over-confidence. It was the result of a 
condition. The condition is peculiar to naval 
practice. It was long ago discarded in the mer- 
chant service. In the merchant service a chief 
engineer controls his department. In the navy 
the captain controls the engineers and is in turn 
controlled by the commanding officer of the fleet. 
The chief engineer of an, Atlantic liner looks to 
his captain for starting aad stopping signals only; 


_for the rest, he takes his orders from his owners 


and reports tothem. The chief engineer alone is 
responsible for the care, operation, and economy 
of the machinery. In the navy the ship’s cap- 
tain decides how many boilers shall be used, how 
much coal shall be burned, what pressure shall 
be carried. And the American captains at San- 
tiago had everything in readiness except their 
boilers and engines. There were two exceptions, 
the Oregon and the Gloucester. 
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THE ‘‘ OREGON’S”’ SECRET. 


Mr. Warren’s article lets in the light on cer- 
tain facts that go far to explain the superior state 
of preparedness in which the Oregon found her- 
self when the real test came. 

‘«Tt is even officially conceded that but for the 
Oregon the Colon and probably another Spanish 
ship would have escaped. So much for having 
engines in order, boilers ready, and fires burning. 
Here was aship after a fifteen-thousand-mile run, 
four months out of dock, with foul bottom and 
increased displacement, almost equaling her trial- 
trip record for speed. And she fought as she 
ran. Inside of fifteen minutes after the full- 
speed signal was given she was making fifteen 
knots. Within an hour she was making nearly 
seventeen. Coming down the Pacific the Oregon 
had Cardiff coal under her boilers—the best qual- 
ity of Cardiff for steaming. When she turned 
the corner of the continent and got into the At- 
lantic she picked up in the coal ports the best 
fuel she could buy, but it was much inferior to 
Cardiff. Milligan had a few hundred tons of 
Cardiff left. He shoveled them into the fight- 
ing bunkers. ‘This will do for emergency,’ said 
he. Then he locked the bunkers. On the block- 
ade the coal supplied to the ships was—well, less 
fiery than patriotism. On the day of the battle 
Milligan unlocked the fighting bunkers, and the 
Cardiff coal helped the Oregon to make her burst 
of speed. Besides, there were fires under all her 
boilers when Cervera slipped out.” 

Not an ounce of salt water was allowed in the 
Oregon's boilers at any time. The ship had made 
several trial ‘‘spurts’” under forced draught, 
and when the necessity came the men knew how 
to get the utmost possible speed. 


THE ENGINEER IN BATTLE. 


Mr. Warren gives one of the most graphic de- 
scriptions yet written of the actual conditions 
under which a modern warship’s engineers have 
to work while the fighting is‘going on. He 
Says : 

‘Tf you were sealed up in a heated iron tank 
floating on the sea and hammered at by missiles 
which now and then let in daylight and splinters, 
you would get a dim idea of the lot of the en- 
gineer’s men aboard a battleship in action. But 
the engineer’s men have to work in the hurly- 
burly and you would go mad in your tank. The 
enemy’s shot pounds the ship, but the engineer 
and his men know not where the enemy is or 
where the ship is heading. And they can’t stop 

_to think about it. Keep that bearing cool— 
smother it in oil, drown it in water! Keep it 
cool or the game’s up ! 

‘¢The men on deck can let the splinters lie 


where they fall, but the men in the engine-room 
have to keep the splinters out of the machinery. 
Steam-pipes are pierced. Mend ’em. Crawl 
behind the boilers and stop that steam leak. 
Impossible to shut off anything. Scalded ? 
Never mind. It’s all in the day’s work. Don’t 
let the water down. Pass the coal lively. And, 
while you're about it, put out that fire in the 
bunkers. Grimy men, dripping with sweat, go 
about quietly, with clear heads, watching every- 
thing. There’s no bawling, no unusual noise, no 
confusion. In the lower engine-rooms the ther- 
mometer shows 136 degrees in front of the ven- 
tilating blowers ; in the upper engine-rooms 190 
degrees. Men dart into the upper rooms twice 
an hour or so, look around for a minute or two, 
and then dart out again. There on the hot seas, 
on July 3, the temperature above the boilers of 
the Texas was sometimes 200 degrees | ”’ 

Mr. Warren’s article is a telling plea in behalf 
of the principle embodied in the naval personnel 
bill now before Congress. Abolish the distince- 
tion between line and staff in the navy. Make 
engineer officers officers of the line. Teach all 
line officers engineering, so that they will know 
the engine-room as well as the wheel-house and 
the bridge ; for ‘‘the modern fighting ship is a 
fighting machine ; her efficiency depends upon 
the engineer.” 


EVILS OF EUROPEAN MILITARISM. 


” the International Journal of Ethics Prof. T. 

J. Lawrence, of Cambridge, England, dis- 
cusses the Czar’s rescript, presenting some of the 
economic and ethical arguments favoring a halt 
in the policy of increasing national armaments. 
He says : 

‘¢ No one can fail to see that the withdrawal 
of hundreds of thousands of young men from the 
peaceful careers just opening out before them 
involves enormous social and industrial waste. 


Moreover, during the time they are learning the ~ 


business of mutual slaughter they are supported 
by public funds raised from the taxation of their 
countrymen. The burden is already in some 
countries destroying the springs of industry and 
closing the avenues of commerce. Even wealthy 
England has been warned by the present chan- 
cellor of the exchequer that if her expenditure 
on armaments continues to increase at the present 
rate, she will have soon to choose between in- 
creased taxation and the cessation of her efforts 
to reduce her national debt.. The twenty-four 
thousand miles of soldiers which, according to a 
German authority, represent the sum total of 
the armies of continental Europe, are not fed, 
clothed, and provided with munitions of war 
without an annual expenditure of hundreds of 
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millions sterling. And while money is poured 
out like water for warlike purposes, education 
languishes owing to the difficulty of raising the 
necessary funds, and the eternal lack of pence 
hampers every effort to deal with such problems 
as the housing of the poor and the provision in 
towns and villages of the amenities of communal 
existence. 

ETHICAL ASPECTS. 


‘Nor are the evils of militarism confined to 
the diversion of national wealth from productive 
to unproductive channels. It brings with it 
grave moral dangers, which it is both foolish 
and wicked to ignore. M. Urbain Gohier, in 
his book ‘L’ Armée contre la Nation,’ which has 
brought upon him prosecution at the instance of 
the French Government, may possibly paint too 
dark a picture. But much of his information is 
taken from official reports, and he deliberately 
declares that barrack life is a school of drunken- 
ness, debauchery, and every filthy vice. The 
youths of the nation go into it healthy, clean, 
and vigorous. They come out rotten and tainted, 
to become centers of moral and physical corrup- 
tion on their return to civilian occupations. It 
is impossible to pronounce an opinion upon such 
sweeping charges without an investigation, which 
few would be able or willing to undertake. But 
it may not be amiss to remark in passing that, 
human nature being what it is, the aggregation 
of young men together in large masses without 
the possibility of marriage, and with a good deal 
of time hanging idle on their hands, is sure to 
lead to results of a most unsatisfactory kind, un- 
less the greatest pains are taken by the authori- 
ties to provide influences which shall counteract 
those other influences whose existence is so well 
known that they need not be described. Unfor- 
tunately, it sometimes happens that those who 
from their official position should be foremost in 
the combat with vice have adopted the doctrine 
that it is a necessity, and do their best to en- 
courage what they ought to endeavor to stamp 
out. But lubricity is not the only evil that may 
easily be made to flourish in the atmosphere of 
camps. Contempt of civilians, impatience of 
civil authority, distaste for civil life, are each 
and all fostered by the overgrown military sys- 
tem of most continental nations. The old doc- 
trine of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
that a standing army is dangerous to liberty, 
may receive startling confirmation at the close of 
the nineteenth century. 


PATRIOTISM WITHOUT MILITARISM. 


‘‘Tt is said, on the other hand, that armies 
are schools of patriotism and self-sacrifice ; and 
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no one who possesses a knowledge of the gallant 
deeds done by soldiers of all countries will be 
disposed to deny that there is a large amount of 
truth in the statement. Yet it is false to add 
that patriotism cannot exist and flourish without 
the aid of a military training. The United 
States, with its army of twenty-five thousand 
men in a population of seventy millions, is a 
striking proof to the contrary. At the beginning 
of the present year no ruler of a great civilized 
power controlled so small an armed force as did 
President McKinley. But when the need was 
felt he had but to stamp his foot and armed men 
seemed to rise from the soil. If any real danger 
from a foreign foe should threaten the American 
Union, the industrious population which tills her 
prairies and toils in her workshops would throng 
by millions to her defense. In no country is the 
sentiment of patriotism stronger, and in no coun- 
try is it less dependent upon the influence of a 
standing army. As to self-sacrifice, it is taught 
far better by the charities and restraints of do- 
mestic life than by the wild rush of the battle- 
field or the comradeship of the camp and the 
march. Courage and devotion, organization and 
discipline, are not the sole prerogatives of the 
soldier, though the world rings with his deeds of 
daring and his feats of obedience and endurance.” 


INDUSTRIAL HEROISM. 


‘The management of a great industrial con- 
cern requires as much talent for organization as 
the planning of a campaign. The thousands of 
workmen who obey one head and combine their 
separate efforts to attain a common end are dis- 
ciplined differently, but as thoroughly as the 
long lines of marching infantry who delight the 
eye at a great review. If peace necessarily 
meant ignoble ease there would be much to say 
for the theory of Von Moltke and other great 
generals, that war was necessary to preserve the 
virility of the race and keep alive the manly 
virtues. But who can visit the busy hives of 
industry without being convinced of its fallacy ? 
The arts of peace require as much active cultiva- 
tion as the arts of war. While there are seas to 
be traversed, mines to be dug, explorations to be 
carried out, engineering feats to be accomplished, 
and scientific discoveries to be made, no one 
need fear that patience, courage, perseverance, 
and skill will die out among mankind for lack of 
exercise. The dangers of fire and flood would 
call forth heroism and devotion even if war were 
but a dim memory of an evil past. Honest toil 
and manly exercise would develop the human 
frame to the height of its strength and beauty 
even if military drill were as obsolete as the for- 
mation of the Macedonian phalanx.” 
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THE NORTH SCHLESWIG QUESTION. 


Cc} the last page of the December number of 

the Preussische Jahrbiicher Prof. Hans Del- 
brick, the editor, criticising what. he believed to 
be the policy of the Prussian Government in ex- 
pelling Danes from North Schleswig, wrote to 
the following effect : 

‘«The recent expulsions from Schleswig cry 
out to Heaven. What the Danes did before the 
war of 1864, and what aroused at that time the 
moral indignation of the whole German nation, 
is child’s play compared to the brutality with 
which we govern that country to-day. But 
worse than the brutality which makes us an ob- 
ject of detestation to the whole civilized world is 
our blindness in believing that by such means we 
can achieve lasting success in the struggle of 
nationalities. 

‘¢Tt is with national feelings as with religion. 
Behind the really religious people arise at once 
the abominable priesthood and the zealous hunt- 
ers of heretics and inquisitors in order to com- 
mit their disgraceful acts in the name of the 
saints. Thus national feelings have created here 
and there among us a sort of fanaticism which in 
its wildness and stubbornness thinks itself at 
liberty to trample under foot the laws of human- 
ity, and so does immense harm to that national 
idea which it intends to serve.” 

For this very frank criticism disciplinary pro- 
ceedings are being instituted against Dr. Del- 
brick, and the affair promises to be quite a cause 
célébre. 

DR. DELBRUCK’S CAREER. 


Dr. Delbrick is an interesting personality. 
Before he was twenty-one. he was publicly pro- 
moted to the rank of officer on the field of 
Gravelotte, and a year or two after he became 
tutor to Prince Waldemar, brother of the Ger- 
man Emperor, and remained in this post till 
1879, when the young Prince died. From 1884 
to 1890 he sat.in the Reichstag as a Free Con- 
servative member. The Preussische Jahrbiicher 
has been in existence over forty years. When 
Dr. Delbrick was first associated with it it was as 
joint editor with Professor Treitschke, but since 
the year 1882, or thereabouts, he has been sole 
editor of the review. He is further known to 
literature as the author of a number of historical 
and political works. In his review he has often 
criticised fearlessly both the government and his 
own party, and just three years ago a prosecution 
was instituted against him for lése-majesté (see 
Review or Reviews, January, 1896, p. 18), 
when, strange to tell, it was the same Herr von 
Kdller (then minister of the interior, but now 
governor of North Schleswig) with whom he 
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came into collision, as the newspapers reported 
at the time. 

It was in 1881 that Dr. Delbriick succeeded 
Professor Treitschke in the chair of history at 
the University of Berlin, and it is in connection 
with this office—the professor of history being in 
the pay of the state—that disciplinary proceed- 
ings are to be taken against him for the offending 
paragraph quoted above. The disciplinary court 
consists of a president and ten assessors, of whom 
seven form a quorum, and there may be an ap- 
peal to the Prussian ministry—the body which 
has instituted the proceedings! The penalty 
which the court can impose may be a warning, 
a censure, or a fine, or the professor may be dis- 
missed from his office. - . 


THE POLICY OF EXPULSION. 


In the January number of the Preussisthe Jahr- 
biicher Prof. Julius Kaftan contributes an inter- 
esting article to the discussion on the North 
Schleswig question. He is a native of North 
Schleswig himself, and he admits that there is a 
great deal of anti- Prussian agitation in the prov- 
ince, but he could only justify the policy of ex- 
pulsion if it should turn out to be expedient. 
But it would be well, he thinks, if the Prussian 
Government would make some such just and 
natural concessions to the Darfes, as, for instance, 
some regular instruction in the Danish language 
in the national schools. At present, with the 
exception of religious instruction, which is im- 
parted in Danish, only German is used, and the 
children of Danish parents have first to struggle 
with the new language. 

DELBRUCK’S LATEST STAND. 


Professor Delbriick follows with a most rea- 
sonable article. Since he wrote his December 
criticism he has learned that the policy of expul- 
sion does not proceed from the Prussian Govern- 
ment, but from Herr von Koller, the president 
of the province ; but this surely should make it 
more difficult to justify the system of administer- 
ing the province. Still, Professor Delbriick ad- 
mits that, under exceptional circumstances, some 
force may be necessary, but he cannot bring his 
mind to call that a sound policy which expels a 
number of innocent persons for no other reason 
than that they happen to be in the employ of agita- 
tors. National fanaticism, as on previous occa- 
sions, is here responsible for a great deal, and 
one organ suggests the usual thing in such cases 
—Professor Delbrick may be in the service of 
the foreigner. It will be interesting to see what 
comes of this case, which only the semi-official 
organs try to defend. The unanimous opinion of 
the independent press seems to be that the pros 
ecution is politically inexpedient. 
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CASTELAR ON INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


N the December number of La Hspatta Mo- 
derna Emilio Castelar, the famous Spanish 
orator, treats of the international complications 
of the world and of the grave and intricate prob- 
lems which they present. He says that ‘the 
political horizon has seldom appeared so dark as 
it is at present, charged as it is with tempestuous 
clouds which threaten immediate war. The hasty 
return of William II. to grapple with the tre- 
mendous problems that arose in his absence ; the 
forcing of the Sultan, through European diplo- 
macy, to evacuate Crete and consent to its govern- 
ment by a Greek prince ; the manifestations in 
the Holy Land of the mourning Armenians ; the 
rude agitations of Macedonia and Bulgaria ; the 
acute malady of Austria, whose diverse nation- 
alities are almost impossible of crystallization ; the 
finishing of the Trans-Siberian Railway, bringing 
Titanic Russia near the northern gates of China 
and India; the Anglo-French entanglement re- 
garding Africa ; the universal anxiety concern- 
ing the Spanish race in America ; the words of 
Salisbury declaring unarmed nations decadent 
as he coverts their territory ; the maneuvers of 
Europe imperiling the Chinese empire; the 
understanding between the Anglo-Saxons of the 
world to dominate the ocean and divide the land 
between them ; the monstrous proceedings of the 
upstart Yankee with Spain—all these unsatis- 
factory conditions are threatening elements that 
make toward intercontinental war.” 


A SPANISH THRUST AT CHAMBERLAIN. 


Castelar can find no good in Chamberlain, es- 
pecially in view of his expressions upon the sub- 
ject of our relations with Spain. He thinks that 
‘‘ history does not present an example of cyni- 
cism similar to Chamberlain’s. After a lifetime 
spent in the Radical school he becomes a Tory, 
imperialist, and reactionary without the smallest 
qualms of conscience ; and he undoubtedly never 
had an equal in his vicious tendencies to enor- 
mous colonial conquests in absolute derogation of 
laws, human and divine. He is nothing better 
than a marauder of the age when liberty was un- 
known and piracy prevailed upon the seas. He 
has been following the exterminating Yankees 
in their piratical conquests in both hemispheres, 
inviting them, in public speech, to divide the 
spoils with him. Language fails to furnish an 
epithet to fitly characterize this ignoble action 
against Spain. And Chamberlain chooses for 
his shameless exploit the very moment when the 
subject is under discussion at Paris between the 
United States and Spain. 

‘« But sin brings its penance. Were it not for 
the political iniquity of Chamberlain the last 
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speech of Lord Salisbury would not have ob- 
tained such a sad reception from the conscience 
and public opinion of Europe. That speech 
smells of powder and dynamite. 

‘¢ Nations and governments, however, at this 
end of the century are doing the most extraor- 
dinary things, from the transformation of the 
American people to the peace proposals of the 
Czar, and calm spirits must need reflect as to 
whether they themselves or the nations have be- 
come foolish.” 

The distinguished Spanish writer, after re- 
viewing the haughty attitude of Salisbury toward 
France and his disdainful treatment of the peace 
rescript issued by Nicholas II., concludes his 
elaborate article by summarizing the dangers 
that threaten England ‘‘in China as well as 
India, in the Cape of Good Hope, Jamaica, Hon- 
duras, Trinidad, and the Orinoco.” He says: 
‘‘T cannot be oblivious of the fact that Great 
Britain is at present menaced by most powerful 
elements capable of generating conflicts hopeless 
of solution.” 


THE REVIVAL OF CARLISM IN SPAIN. 


WRITER in Blackwood's for January de- 
scribes ‘‘The Carlists: Their Case, Their 
Cause, Their Chiefs.” He gives an interesting 
exposition of the history and aims of the whole 
Carlist movement, pointing out the particular 
differences between the existing situation in 
Spain and the conditions which tended to favor 
Carlist success in the past. He says: 

‘¢ Things move even in Spain, and neither the 
Carlist resources nor the Carlist cause are what 
they were in 1833-40. Then the Serviles, Apos- 
télicos, Agraviados of Ferdinand’s reign were 
relatively more numerous and were unbroken. 
Therefore they were able to make head against a 
government which had no other enemy and 
could use the services of some eighty or ninety 
thousand well-appointed troops. The second 
Carlist rising, in the middle of Queen Isabel’s 
reign, was a much smaller business and ended in 
complete surrender. ‘It is chiefly worth noting 
because the uncle of the present Don Carlos, who 
was taken prisoner, saved himself from the fate 
of his generals, who were shot, by renouncing 
his rights. Once safe on the other side of the 
frontier, he renounced his renunciation, on the 
ground that it had been extorted from him by 
fear—which was true, but ignominious. The 
most notable fact about the third war was that it 
did not become formidable till the government 
had been utterly disorganized by the resignation 
of Don Amadeo in 1873 and the establishment 
of the anarchical republic. 
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THE LAST UPRISING. 


‘Tt is well to keep this truth in mind when 
we hear that the Don Carlos of to-day is issuing 
manifestoes and that preparations for a rising are 
being made. ‘Talk to this effect is exceedingly 
easy ; but what prospect is there of another civil 
war on a serious scale, after twenty years of 
peace, ifthe last failed? The history of that ven- 
ture of itself is sufficient answer. Queen Isabel 
was driven out by a military revolt in September, 
1868, and the Carlists did not move. While 
Prim lived they were hardly ever heard of. A 
few sporadic outbreaks took place in Catalonia 
and were instantly suppressed. After his mur- 
der and during the brief so-called reign of 
Amadeo of Savoy there was a movement in Bis- 
cay, and therefore in other regions. The intru- 
sive king belonged to a family odious to the 
papacy and to the Church ; so clerical influence 
was on the Carlist side, or was, at any rate, no- 
where vigorously used against it. Yet it was 
not till King Amadeo resigned and the republic 
was proclaimed that the Carlists became really 
dangerous. Then the way was cleared for them 
by the utter collapse of government. The Re- 
publicans had promised to abolish the conscrip- 
tion, and one of the first results of their insane 
engagement was to cause the mutiny and dissolu- 
tion of the army of Catalonia. The soldiers took 
the politicians at their word, disbanded, and 
went home. Then came the ‘cantonalist’ out- 
break—which was a mere explosion of anarchy 
by agitators who took the communards of Paris 
for their model. 


THE DECLINE OF THE MOVEMENT. 


‘¢ During this interval of confusion and of the 
paralysis of government the Carlist army in Bis- 
cay was regularly organized by Dorregaray and 
Lizarraga ; while the guerrillero bands of the 
Alta Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia gained in 
numbers and solidity. They were in their height 
during the protectorate of Serrano, which lasted 
from the suppression of the republic by Pavia in 
the beginning of 1874 to the restoration of Don 
Alfonso XII. by the pronunciamiento of Murvi- 
edro in December. Yet even during this period 
they never succeeded in occupying any consider- 
able town, and were forced to raise the siege of 
Bilbao. From the day of the restoration of Dojia 
Isabel’s son their cause steadily declined. They 
were first swept out of Valencia and Catalonia 
and then broken up in Biscay. Disgusted as the 
vast majority of Spaniards were with the follies 
of the republic and the incompetence of Ferrano, 
it was never to the Carlists that they looked for 
a remedy, but to the restoration of the family of 
Dojia Isabel.”’ 
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THE ANIMUS OF MODERN CARLISM. 


This writer mentions two influences that told 
against the Carlists twenty four years ago and 
that tell against them even more strongly to-day. 
One is that of the Church, which is on the side 
of the recognized government. The other is the 
commercial influence. The building of railroads 
and highways has made possible an intercourse 
between the provinces that was unknown in for- 
mer times, and the country can no longer afford 
to give itself to civil war. 

It is admitted, however, that a revival of the 
Carlists is possible in certain contingencies : 

‘¢ They may again come to the front if the way 
is prepared for them, as it was between 1868 and 
1872, by military rebellions, pronunciamientos, 
and the collapse of government. Whether these 
old evils will revive is beside the present ques- 
tion. What concerns us is the fact that the 
present Don Carlos no longer appeals for support 
on the same grounds as his grandfather. He no 
longer defies the army and relies on his faithful 
and religious Basques, Aragonese, and Catalans. 
They get compliments from time to time ; but he 
directs himself to the mass of Spaniards, and, 
above all, to the army, and that with pleas which 
amount to a surrender of all the-principles of his 
family. When the first Don Carlos stood forth 
to vindicate his right to the crown, he also de- 
clared that he fought for la monarquia pura—for 
pure monarchy. <A despotic king united to an 
intolerant Church were the advantages he offered 
his country, and it was because he did that he 
had the support of the Spaniards who valued 
these things. 

‘¢The Don Carlos of to-day talks in a very dif- 
ferent tone. His representatives in Spain, who 
meet at the Circulo Tradicionalista and whose 
chief is the Marquis of Zerralbo, are authorized 
to declare that his majesty is no enemy to repre- 
sentative institutions. Far from it. He is much 
in favor of the ‘traditional liberties’ of Spain, 
hence the name of the club. What this means 
is that he will consent to restore the Cortes of 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia as they were 
before his ancestor, Philip V., put them down 
with the strong hand, because those parts of 
Spain fought for the Hapsburg line. It may be 
said, by the way, that the rest of the country 
was represented taliter qualiter by the nobles and 
the sixteen good towns which formed the Cortes 
of Castile. This traditionalism, in fact, shows 
its fidelity to principles by throwing over the 
whole tradition of the Bourbon dynasty more 
completely than the female line now on the 
throne. 

‘¢ Such is the political consistency of the flor y 
nata—the flower and cream—of the sentimental 
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Carlism of Spain, which meets in the Circulo 
Tradicionalista and talks politics of this force in 
the intervals of looking out of window at the 
Calle de Alcala and playing tresd//o. The cause 
of the monarquia pura has been wondrously trans- 
lated, if they are to be trusted.” 

As to the Carlists’ promises of better govern- 
ment for Spain, this writer concedes that poor 
Spain might do worse than take Don Carlos at 
his word—if there were the slightest chance his 
word would be kept. 

‘¢ The genuine Carlists are not those Spaniards 
who feel disposed to seek a remedy for the ills of 
their country in ‘ home ruleall round.’ They are 
the believers in ‘the pure monarchy ’ and the ex- 
treme churchmen. It is not by concessions to 
Liberalism and to religious toleration that they 
will ever be brought into the field.” 

A SPANIARD ON THE CAUSES OF SPAIN’S 

DECADENCE. 
HE December number of La Hspatta Mo- 
derna contains an article reviewing a recent 
remarkable speech of Sefior Echegaray (a dis- 
tinguished Spanish dramatist) upon the subject, 
‘¢In what does the strength of nations consist ?” 
The reviewer says : 

‘¢The intrinsic interest of the speech is aug- 
mented by the fact that it presents many points 
for the study of national psychology in the pres- 
ent critical period. Among other things, it is 
stated that the strength of a nation does not con- 
sist in the institutions specially erected for de- 
fense, as the strength of an individual does not 
consist in his muscles alone or in the weapon that 
he carries. Sefior Echegaray, in his discourse, 
treated this point lucidly. He said: ‘True 
strength, that which resides in the individual as 
in society, is the result of an harmonious equi- 
librium of all the parts of the human or social 
organism. In speaking of national strength I do 
not refer merely to material force, to armor-plated 
ships, or to battalions. These constitute one of 
many elements which must be considered in order 
to appreciate the energies of anation. They are 
something ; they are a great deal; but they are 
not all nor are they the greater or the better part. 
Furthermore, they are the effect rather than the 
cause ; they are a manifestation of strength rath. 
er than strength itself. If the nation be strong 
in all its branches and in allits organisms, it will 
be strong on the bloody field of battle and on the 
stormy sea. If the nation be weak within, it 
will be conquered at last, no matter what sacri- 
fices it may make of life and treasure, not be- 
cause it lacks strength to-day, but because it was 
weak yesterday.’ ” 

The reviewer considers these ideas most oppor- 





tune, ‘‘as the Spanish people are unaccustomed 
to seek the causes of things, merely giving at- 
tention, through indolence or lack of culture, to 
their external manifestations, and therefore the 
true and enormous difference in strength between 
Spain and the United States was not appreciated. 
The Spaniards asked for more ships, more bat- 
teries, more battalions, and did not see that what 
was needed most was more money, precisely 
what our enemies had in abundance, and at last, 
as was to be expected, our misfortunes are at- 
tributed to the demand for peace. 


A FRANK ADMISSION. 


‘« Class interest, newspaper servility, and party 
weakness drown the voices of sincerity in those 
matters. It is notorious that apart from our 
naval inferiority we were, from the military point 
of view as to land forces, better prepared than 
the United States. We had in Cuba an army of 
200,000 men seasoned by a three years’ cam- 
paign ; we had in the Philippines another army 
of at least 20,000. The United States had 
scarcely 30,000 soldiers, and notwithstanding 
this fact, wherever battle was given they had the 
superiority of us in numbers and war material ; 
and for this two months only of preparation 
sufficed them. 

‘* With a superior navy and greater military 
capacity we should have been able only to pro- 
long the struggie. In place of succumbing by 
reason of the destruction of our squadrons and 
the capitulation of our towns, we should have 
been obliged to yield through exhaustion and 
starvation. War in the-present age is largely a 
struggle in economic resistance. Small nations 
cannot now, as formerly, by reason of the superi- 
ority of its generals or its hosts, subjugate others 
more extensive, rich, and populous. Such tri- 
umphs were always ephemeral, and to-day, on 
account of the transformation in the arts and 
means of war, are altogether impossible. Strength 
must be sought, as Sefior Echegaray said, in the 
harmony and equilibrium of the distinct parts of 
the national body. Develop any one of them at 
the expense of the other, and the result is not 
strength, but rather general debility and interior 
disturbance. 

‘In the last analysis the strength of all human 
society must be sought for, logically, in the in- 
dividual. This primary material has the utmost 
influence on all organizations, and modern state 
worship not infrequently forgets what is owing 
to the individual. 

‘‘ Hence it is to individuals, to the action of 
all, that Sefior Echegaray looks for national re- 
generation, not to new political organizations and 
still less to office-seekers.”’ 
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SPAIN STRONGER WITHOUT COLONIES THAN WITH 


THEM. 


The writer says, furthermore, that the great 
distance apart of Spain’s colonies ‘‘ was a consid- 
erable element of weakness in a nation of Spain’s 
limited economic resources, rendering her vul- 
nerable in many points difficult to protect in 
good time by the mother country,” and he says 
that ‘‘although it may seem paradoxical, Spain 
is stronger after the loss of her colonies than 
when she possessed them. It would be another 
thing if those colonies had been strong and loyal 
enough to defend themselves alone—like, for 
example, the English colonies of Australia—or 
if they had contributed on a large ccale to the 
wealth and prosperity of the mother country. 
Such as they were, we ought, instead of lament- 
ing their loss, regret the enormous price which 
they have cost us in our natural efforts to retain 
them,” 


THE SPANISH CURRENCY OF TO-DAY. 


N the December number of the Journal of 
Political Economy M. de Foville describes the 
present condition of Spain’s currency. Speaking 
of the metallic money circulated in that country, 
this writer says : 

‘« In Spain, as everywhere else, Gresham’s law 
has been obeyed. Good money—that is to say, 
yvold—has taken its departure ; the other sort, in 
the process of accumulation, has become more 
and more doubtful in value, and the five-peseta 
piece is now nothing more than a mere counter 
which has lost something like one-half of its 
nominal value in all places where debtors are un- 
able to call in the power of the law for the pur- 
pose of forcing upon their creditors the accept- 
ance of a coin of fictitious value. 





COIN WORTH LESS THAN BULLION. 


‘¢ When war and defeat made their appearance 
the five-peseta piece, like the paper pesetas, was 
seen to vary more and more widely in purchasing 
power from the gold peseta. Not only did the 
value of coined silver come in this way to ap- 
proximate that of silver in its bullion form, but 
the rise of the exchanges at a certain moment re- 
sulted in an anomalcus situation ; for the royal 
impress, instead of adding something to the mar- 
ket price of the metal, decreased it still further, 
and thjs to such an extent that speculators, as in 
the time (now long since bygone) when silver 
stood at a premium, were able to see a profit to 
be gained by withdrawing from circulation these 
despised coins for the purpose of melting and ex- 
porting them. This phenomenon seems extraor- 
dinary and has been only temporary. The law 
of June 1, 1898, however, establishes belief in 
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the fact by its preamble, and even by the mere 
clause which ‘prohibits for the time being’ the 
exportation of silver to foreign countries, either 
in the form of coin or of bullion. It would be 
hard to imagine, in the whole range of monetary 
phenomena, a more depressing and disgraceful 
situation than that the value of a silver coin of 
full fineness should fall below that of the silver 
bullion it contains, when silver bullion itself is 
at a discount of 55 per cent.” 

M. de Foville expresses the hope that the Span 
ish authorities will make a vigorous war on tne 
evil of counterfeiting, which he says is a regular 
occupation in some of the Spanish cities, notably 
in Barcelona, where the business is carried on for 
both the domestic and the foreign market. 
Large volumes of counterfeit coins of gold, sil- 
ver, and even of bronze are in existence. In 
fact, the business has been carried so far that 
the customs department uses it as an argument 
against the admission into the country of sous 
that have been exported, 


“THE DISRAELI OF LIBERALISM.” 


HE Fortnightly contains an unsigned article, 
of considerable boldness and even brilliance, 
with the heading ‘*‘ The Disraeli of Liberalism.” 
The ‘neutralization of the Foreign Office ”’ in all 
party conflicts and the persistent continuity of 
British foreign policy are the ideas to which the 
ex-premier has, the writer insists, converted 
party and people. At the outset as at the finish 
is expressed the doubt whether Lord Rosebery is 
a strong man or a weak man—the executor as 
well as the evangelist of his own ideas. On this 
point ‘‘no one is sure, least of all Lord Rose- 
bery.”’ For the American reader the chief in- 
terest of the article lies in its exposition of the 
views of English Liberal statesmen on the foreign 
policy of their government. 


A PUPIL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


In any case, Lord Rosebery has seen that for 
his great end there must be genuine agreement 
on foreign policy between Conservative and Lib- 
eral ; and this agreement he has—as witness the 
Fashoda incident—secured. Says the writer : 

‘¢As a modifier of party views, Lord Rose- 
bery’s influence has been the most curious since 
that of Lord Beaconsfield, to which it may fairly 
be compared. His imperialism has been a force 
more gradual, subtle, insidious, sure, than Mr. 
Gladstone’s unlimited powers of temporary per- 
suasion. Mr. Gladstone manipulated the emotion 
of his party. Lord Rosebery, along a whole side 
of politics, has transformed the principles of his 
party. Lord Beaconsfield himself was hardly 
more potent as an educator of Conservative opin- 
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ion upon domestic legislation than Lord Rose- 
bery has been as an educator of Liberal views 
upon foreign policy. Lord Rosebery’s early in- 
timacy with Mr. Disraeli is known. It is cer- 
tain, for several reasons, not all of them purely 
political, that a deep impression must have been 
made by the arch-politician upon material pecu- 
liarly impressionable to the Machiavellian die. 
The only doubt is whether Lord Rosebery has 
been an involuntary analogy or the conscious 
Disraeli of Liberalism.” 

He must, thinks the writer, despite all expres- 
sions to the contrary during Midlothian cam- 
paigns, have had ‘‘inward and instinctive sym- 
pathy with the spirit’? of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
foreign policy. 


THE OLD LIBERAL FOREIGN POLICY. 


When he began ‘‘in foreign affairs the Con 
servatives were strict nationalists, the Liberals 
inclined to be philanthropists at large.” The 
foreign policy of the Manchester school, which 
ruled Liberals in the early 80s, was one of peace 
and unrestricted commerce, and strongly opposed 
on moral grounds to a ‘*‘ strong” or ‘‘spirited ”’ 
foreign policy : 

‘¢ We traveled without pistols, because we rep- 
robated the practices of highwaymen. There 
was no more certain method for the propagation 
of highwaymen. The Manchester principles of 
foreign policy, as exemplified by the retrocession 
of the Transvaal, the abandonment of the Sou- 
dan, the helpless perception of the encroach- 
ments of Russia, and the pained endurance of 
Bismarckian contumely, resulted less in a gen- 
eral adoption of broadbrims than in a general 
development of brigandage. The partition of 
Africa was inaugurated in contempt of Earl Gran- 
ville and Lord Derby. The scramble for Africa 
set up new and feverish impulses toward aggran- 
dizement with which American imperialism and 
the gathering of the eagles over the carcass of 
China are notremotely connected. The advocacy 
by one party of what in practice was perilously 
near to a policy of passive resistance was simply 
a stimulus and a premium to the policy of active 
aggression by every other power. The theory of 
traveling without pistols resulted in the impunity 
of the highwayman. Humiliation after humili- 
ation was followed by aggression after aggres- 
sion.” 

THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND ITS VIEWS. 


This was the condition of affairs on which 
Lord Rosebery entered. He ‘ saw that a strong 
foreign policy is the only foreign policy.” He 
saw also that ‘the first requisite of a strong 
foreign policy is consistency.”” He realized that 


the genius of democracy is nationalist rather 
than cosmopolitan. Democracy, too, has ‘an 
incorrigible appetite for vigor and an insuperable 
loathing for weakness. With the profound in- 
stinct that goes deeper than the most humane 
theories, it holds weakness to be the fundamental 
immorality.”’ These facts directed his career. 

‘Tf the future of the empire depended upon 
unanimity in foreign policy, it must have been 
apparent to Lord Rosebery that upon the identi- 
fication of Liberalism with a strong foreign policy 
and its dissociation from the reproach of a weak. 
tradition depended the future of his party. Lord 
Rosebery began to educate his party.” 


SUCCESSIVE STEPS—-THE BATOUM DISPATCH. 


He declared ‘‘a continuity of policy in foreign 
administration”’ to be the aim with which he 
took office in 1886. He kept up the policy of 
Lord Salisbury : 

‘The celebrated Batoum dispatch of 1886 
brought the doctrine of continuity into con- 
spicuous action. ‘The master-issue between the 
Conservative and the Liberal parties had been 
the difference of their attitudes toward Russia. 
To one Russia was the ‘divine figure in the 
North ;’ to the other, Russia was the dark en- 
emy in the North. The Penjdeh incident had 
perhaps done something to disconcert the an- 
gelic theory. Lord Rosebery paid little heed 
to it when he wrote the dispatch denouncing as 
an intolerable perfidy, in the nearest approach to 
plain language allowed by diplomatic usage, the 
violation of the clause in the treaty of Berlin 
constituting Batoum a free port. . . . The Ba- 
toum dispatch left British prestige where it was. 
But it was something that a Liberal foreign 
secretary had opened his mind about Russia in 
terms that were comfortable to the Unionists, 
while by no means unacceptable to Liberalism at 
large. There was a beginning of the rapproche- 
meni in principles.” * 


‘* THE TRUE CRISIS IN LORD ROSEBERY'S CAREER.”’ 


The next decisive step concerned Egypt. In 
1891 the Liberal leaders openly advocated evac- 
uation, and Mr. Gladstone, in the speech approv- 
ing the Newcastle programme, seemed to accept 
their policy. 

‘«This was the true crisis of Lord Rosebery’s 
career. He had enunciated his principle of con- 
tinuity. His task now was to make it prevail 
upon the Liberal party against the Liberal lead- 
ers ; against Sir William Harcourt, against Mr. 
John Morley, against Mr. Gladstone. Lord Rose- 
bery declined to join the cabinet of 1892 under 
the terms of the party declarations which would 
commit the new government to the old spirit in 
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foreign policy and flagrantly repudiated the new. 

. . Lord Rosebery would not move, and Lord 
Rosebery was indispensable. When he joined 
the cabinet upon his own terms the battle seemed 
to be won, though it was not.” 


‘¢MR. RHODES’ COMPLEMENT AT WHITEHALL.”’ 


His African policy appeared in the apology 
extorted from the insulting young Khedive and 
in the retention of Uganda: 

‘¢Up to this point Lord Salisbury could have 
done nothing less and nothing more. Beyond 
this point Lord Rosebery went, where Lord 
Salisbury would, perhaps, have declined to fol- 
low, and where Lord Salisbury’s initiative would 
certainly not have led. More vitally than any 
one else except Mr. Rhodes, Lord Salisbury be- 
lieved not only in the maintenance, but in the 
expansion of the enormity of empire. . . . His 
speech of March, 1893, at the Royal Colonial 
Institute, marked another step in the process of 
public and party education. . ‘We are en- 
gaged in pegging out claims for the future,’ he 
said. . . . Mr. Rhodes had found his comple- 
ment at Whitehall. It is necessary to remember 
that Lord Rosebery became the official sponsor of 
the Cape-Cairo route. Of that great departure 


the reconquest of the Soudan, the Fashoda Crisis, 
and the conscious inauguration of the new epoch 
in foreign policy were direct results.” 


THE ‘‘ UNFRIENDLY ACT’’ AND FASHODA. 


In the Anglo-Congolese agreement Lord Rose- 
bery made the mistake of not first consulting 
Germany. Defeated on this point, Lord Rose- 
bery left an objective for his successors and 
issued the historic warning about the ‘‘ unfriend- 
ly act.” 

‘In the recent crisis, it will be observed, 
England founded herself upon Lord Rosebery’s 
principles. Lord Salisbury based his summary 
action against France expressly upon the warning 
of his predecessor. Lord Rosebery hastened to 
point out that in this memorable instance of a 
‘strong’ foreign policy the usual course was re- 
versed. The Liberals were not reluctant adopt- 
ers of Unionist views—the Unionists were the 
executors of a Liberal idea. But Lord Rose- 
bery’s speeches upon the Fashoda crisis were 
required to reconcile his party to the greatness of 
its own merits. . . . The Liberal party, which 
‘ as a whole up to seven years ago, if not very 
much later, was inclined to contemplate the aban- 
donment of Uganda and the evacuation of Egypt 
in the old mood which had made the retrocession 
of the Transvaal and the withdrawal from the 
Soudan possible, realized its claim to have origi- 
nated a policy which meant nothing less than 
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that, even at the risk of war, England was pre- 
pared to enforce her claim to the whole Nile from 
Uganda to the Mediterranean. In view of the 
close connection between this fact and Lord Rose- 
bery’s effort in 1894 to open an all-British route 
from the Cape to Cairo, it would be difficult to 
conceive a bolder model of a strong foreign 
policy.” 
HIS ONE ‘‘ VOLATILE INFIDELITY.” 


The writer would fain have seen here the 
‘« final ascendency”’ as well as the ‘‘ powerful 
operation” of Lord Rosebery’s ideas. But Lord 
Rosebery’s action is not always in accord with his 
most pronounced principles. In 1896, on the 
question of the advance to Dongola, designed as it 
was to enforce his warning about the ‘‘ unfriendly 
act,’’ Lord Rosebery ‘‘ surrendered to the lead of 
Mr. John Morley and Sir William Harcourt.” 
This the writer regards as ‘‘a volatile infidelity 
to a great idea:” 

‘¢ Nothing can be more obvious than that Lord 
Rosebery was not really opposed to the Soudan 
expedition. Nothing is more certain than that 
he made hi-aself appear to be opposed to it.” 


THE HERO OR THE HAMLET OF POLITICS ? 


This aberration raises the question, Is he a 
strong man or a weak man ? 

‘He may be the hero in politics as in recent 
weeks he has been proclaimed. There is at least 
as much reason to dread that he may be not the 
hero, but the Hamlet of politics, whose powers 
of analysis and exposition are at once extraor- 
dinary and paralyzing. If there were a public 
orator of the empire, Lord Rosebery would be 
the immediate and the ideal selection. Hamlet 
is the public orator to mankind, with his preter- 
natural insight and deep utterance. But that 
does not help him to do his business.” 


‘¢HE HAS NEVER HAD HIS CHANCE.”’ 


As though by way of extenuation the writer 
proceeds : 

‘‘There has been a government which in- 
cluded Lord Rosebery. There has never been a 
Rosebery government. He has never had his 
chance, nor has he yet given his full measure. 
He has had a bitter education, and he has the 
faculty of deveiopment. The difficulties of his 
position in the last cabinet were far greater than 
any modern premier has ever had to encounter. 
He was not the head of his government. He 
was the figure-head of their government. He 
was not a minister who had established an as- 
cendency in politics before rising to the highest 
office, who had chosen his colleagues and given 
the organic impress to his own cabinet in its for- 
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mation. He was less a premier supported by a 
cabinet than a premier in the custody of a cab- 
inet. ‘There was open and arrogant sedition ; 
there was desertion, opposition, lack of sympathy, 
hopeless incompatibility of temper. These were 
circumstances that would have unstrung the 
nerve of Hamlet, but might also have paralyzed 
the vigor of a Fortinbras. 


‘¢ THE MOST POPULAR OF ALL STATESMEN.”’ 


‘It is certain, on the other hand, that his 
mind is the most influential in politics, and as an 
educator of parties upon foreign policy he seems 
to have completed his work. He has asserted at 
last a real, as distinct from a titular, supremacy 
in the Liberal party. He is the most popular of 
all statesmen, and is even more universally ad- 
mired among Unionists than among Liberals. 
At the present moment he is probably the States- 
man of most widely national influence since 
Palmerston.” 


PARTY FEELING ON TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


Candor compels the writer—a Liberal Union- 
ist, if we mistake not—to own that r>t the Lib- 
eral attitude alone has changed : 

‘Nor would it be accurate to represent the 
actual approximation of view as a surrender by 
the Liberal to the Unionist party along a whole 
side of public questions. ‘The Unionists, as a 
matter of fact, have abandoned the tradition of 
friendly relations with Turkey. Lord Beacons- 
field is dead, as we know. Party differences even 
upon the Eastern question no longer exist. Lord 
Salisbury has directed language against the Sul- 
tan more contemptuous and minatory than any 
that Lord Rosebery would have used. The Cre- 
tan settlement is the result of Liberal and not of 
Conservative ideas. Upon the other hand, the 
Liberals have modified their attitude toward 
Russia as completely as the Conservatives have 
changed theirs toward Turkey.” 


THE CREATION OF A NEW EPOCH. 


The anonymous critic closes thus : 

‘¢ Lord Beaconsfield is dead. So, indeed, is 
Mr. Gladstone. The Disraeli of Liberalism is 
the heir of both. His future is commonly said 
to be in doubt. In the sense of official impor- 
tance it is not in doubt. Lord Rosebery may re- 
turn to the Foreign Office under whichever party 
he chooses. Whether he will become the chief 
helmsman as well as the chief spokesman of the 
empire remains to be seen. But the new epoch 
in foreign policy is his work, and in that decisive 
idea he has rendered a service to his country 
with which few achievements in office will com- 
pare.” 
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A NEW REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN 
IRELAND. 


asim Englishmen who have regarded home 

rule as defunct, or suspended, or deferred 
by the grant of county councils to Ireland, will 
be startled out of their easy-going security by 
Mr. F. St. John Morrow’s paper in the National 
Review on ‘* The New Irish Revolutionary Move- 
ment.” This writer deplores the strange igno- 
rance of the people east of St. George’s Channel 
about most things Irish, and in especial of the 
centennial commémoration of the rebellion of 
1798. The memories of that dismal year have, 
it seems, aroused the revolutionary spirit and 
have shown it to possess unsuspected vigor and 
volume. The chairman of the centenary com- 
mittee was John O’Leary, the ex-Fenian sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ penal servitude in 1865. 

‘¢The new year was ushered in by a ‘ grand 
demonstration of unparalleled magnificence’ in 
Dublin and equally imposing gatherings else- 
where. During this year and throughout the 
length and breadth of the country ’98 clubs have 
been formed and ’98 centenary celebrations have 
been attended by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the townsfolk and peasantry. ‘Sound 
national teaching’ was provided at all these as- 
semblages. The manhood of Ireland was sternly 
enjoined to ‘promote physical development by 
means of national games,’ and to ‘form boys’ 
brigades in connection with each ’98 club, with 
experienced drill instructors.’ Resolutions pledg- 
ing the respective meetings ‘to carry on the 
struggle for the attainment of our country’s 
rights till we see Ireland a self-governing nation’ 
were common form.”’ 

The prospect of war between England and 
France has been hailed with shouts of ‘‘ Vive la 
France!” and with threats of a fighting alliance 
with the French. The methods of ’98 have been 
rapturously approved and applauded. 


THE NEW ENGINE OF REVOLT. 


These speeches, celebrations, and clubs Mr. 
Morrow feels to be relatively insignificant. 

‘‘There is one organization, however, which 
has been called into existence this year, the 
formation of which is viewed with serious appre- 
hension by all who desire peace and quietness and 
political freedom in Ireland. It is styled the 
United Irish League, and its motto is ‘The 
Land for the People.’ It was born in Mayo, the 
birth-place of the Land League, its prototype, 
and like that conspiracy it is eminently practical. 
The only constitution possessed by this Irish 
revolutionary movement is contained 1n the reso- 
lution passed by its founders : 

‘¢ «That, in the words of the constitution of 
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the first club of United Irishmen in 1792, this 
society is constituted for the purpose of forward- 
ing a brotherhood of affection, a community of 
rights, and a union of power among Irishmen. 

‘¢ «That membership be open to all Irish na- 
tionalists withvut reference to any sectional dif- 
ferences, and all controversial subjects as between 
Irish nationalists be excluded fiom discussion at 
meetings of the league.’” 


THE LAND FOR THE LABORERS. 


The tenant farmers who were the backbone of 
Parnellism are now contented men, eager only to 
mind their farms and ‘‘put a bit by.”” They 
cannot be reckoned on for another land agitation. 
So the new league hopes to reconcile Parnellite 
and anti-Parnellite by a new political objective, 
and aims at roping in the laborers in support of 
anew agrarian programme : 

‘¢ The league holds out to laborers the certain 
hope that the grazing farms will ultimately be 
divided up among them, provided only a vig- 
orous enough crusade against the graziers of 
Ireland is waged. . . . Mr. Pierce Mahony, ex- 
M.P., speaking at Dromin in September, declared 
that ‘economically and socially the present state 
of affairs is a great evil which can only be rem- 
edied by the purchase by the state of all the 
grazing lands and their redistribution among the 
surrounding occupiers of holdings too small to 
support life.’ ” 


THE LARGE CATTLE OWNERS THREATENED. 


Mr. Morrow roughly estimates the grazing land 
as one-half of the area of Ireland, the other half 
being divided about equally between tillage and 
bog or other waste land. This is the source of 
the valuable Irish cattle trade, which exports to 
Great Britain about $7,500,000 more than all 
other nations combined—nearly $60,000,000 as 
against nearly $52,500,000. The result of the 
suggested subdivision of grazing lands would, in 
Mr. Morrow’s judgment, be the extinction of the 
Irish export cattle trade, small owners being un- 
able to bear the cost of transportation or to raise 
the requisite capital. He admits certain signifi- 
cant conversions : 

‘« At a meeting held in September last at Glen- 
castle, County Mayo, after spirited denunciations 
had been indulged in by Mr. William. O’Brien 
and Mr. McHugh, M.P., a grazier came on to 
the platform and meekly announced, amid loud 
cheers, his intention to hand over all his grazing 
land to the tenants. The County Mayo also fur- 


nishes another instance, for Mr. Davitt is re- 
ported to have announced at a large meeting in 
Ballinrobe, in October, that a local magistrate 
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and landowner had already surrendered to the 
league and had given up his grazing farms.”’ 


A PLEA FOR COERCION. 


Mr. Morrow attributes these things to ‘‘out- 
rageous intimidation.’’ Several meetings have 
been ‘‘ proclaimed ” by the government, but by 
a slight change of place or time have been suc- 
cessfully held. ‘*The political work proper” 
of the league is to capture the forthcoming coun- 
ty councils for nationalism. Mr. Morrow con- 
cludes : 

‘¢The aims of the United Irish League are 
identical with those of the Land League, and the 
only method by which the executive can defeat 
them is by resorting to the method by which 
Mr. Arthur Balfour successfully combated the 
Land League and boldly proclaiming the new 
Irish revolutionary movement as an illegal con- 
spiracy.”’ 

THE PROGRAMME OF THE BRITISH LABOR 

PARTY. 


R. KEIR HARDIE and Mr. J. R. Mac- 

Donald write in the Nineteenth Century 

on the Independent Labor party’s programme. 

They declare that the Liberal party has done its 

work and that the Independent Labor party is in 

the true line of ‘‘the progressive apostolic suc- 
cession.” 

‘¢ The foundation upon which the Independent 
Labor party builds itself is socialism, just as the 
foundation upon which Liberalism built itself 
was individualism. But British socialism is not 
Utopian.” 

The programme of socialist principles put for- 
ward by the Independent Labor party at the last 
elections was intended to bring some ‘‘ largeness 
of purpose into party aims”’ and to insist that 
‘¢socialist theories could not be overlooked by 
the progressive-minded elector.” 

THE PRINCIPAL PLANKS. 


Now, however, we are made to infer, the In- 
dependent Labor party is prepared to condescend 
to practical politics. Of the leading planks in its 
present programme the writers enumerate the 
following : 

‘¢ The abolition of the lords and of hereditary 
authority. 

‘¢ An eight hours’ day made general. 

‘¢ Taxation of ground-rents and values. 

«¢ ¢ Readjustment,’ with a view to ultimate 
nationalization, of mining royalties. 

‘¢ Nationalization of railroads and canals.”’ 


A MINOR SQUAD. 


Then comes a later squad of reforms : 
‘¢ Adult suffrage, triennial Parliaments, and 
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payment of members are obviously foundations 
of a genuinely democratic representation ; an ex- 
tension of the powers of local authorities so that 
no unnecessary officialism may hamper them in 
undertaking the management of public services 
and experimenting upon such questions as the 
municipalization of drink and the relief of the 
unemployed ; a complete revolution in our edu- 
cational system, especially a considerable rise in 
the standard and age at which children may 
leave school ; a drastic reform and extension of 
the law of workmen’s compensation for injury 
and employers’ liability, together with far-reach- 
ing budget reforms, such as old-age pensions 
raised by a special tax on the swollen incomes of 
the rich, are necessary before our state approaches 
even to the condition of some continental coun- 
tries.”’ 

It is to be feared that some Liberals will feel 
difficulty in distinguishing this programme from 
much that has been put forward by their own ad- 
vanced comrades. 


MORE CONCILIATORY TACTICS. 


The new tactics of the Independent Labor 
party show an even greater modification of the 
old than appears in the new programme. The 
writers assert : 

‘<The Independent Labor party has never been 
averse to alliances, provided they were with 
bodies whose aims it could trust. . . . Independ- 
ence is not isolation, and in so far as codperation 
with kindred sections is possible, while retain- 
ing our freedom, there is no barrier to it in our 
methods or tradition. . We have always been 
aware that a policy of wrecking for its own sake 
would not commend itself to the thinking portion 
of the electorate. . The proposals outlined 
above indicate the practical work which might be 
forced upon the attention of Parliament and the 
country by a group of socialists speaking from 
the vantage-point of the floor of the House of 
Commons, and it is proposed to follow up this 
declaration of opinions by a method of election- 
eering to which the most sensitive partisan can 
find little to object.” 

The Independent Labor party continues its 
independent course, say the writers, because it, 
as neither of the other parties does, stands for 
‘¢democracy in the political and socialism in the 
industrial state.’ Economists will note one pass- 


ing concession with some interest : 

‘¢ Socialism and the Marxian theory of value 
are often regarded as inseparable ; but if Marx’s 
position in economics should become untenable 
to-morrow, the case for socialism as an improved 
system of production and distribution would not 
be touched.”’ 
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FRENCH WOMEN AS CO-OPERATORS. 
" the first December number of the Revue 

des Deux Mondes M. d’Haussonville has an 
interesting paper on the economic position of 
women and the various methods of improving 
it. M.d’Haussonville notes that working women 
make far less noise in the world than working- 
men, and he dryly attributes that to the fact that. 
the former are not electors. In some ways it is 
surprising, in view of the well-known independ- 
ence and self-reliance of the average French 
woman, to find that codperation has made such 
great strides, but M. d’Haussonville does not 
think so, for he excuses the much greater pro- 
portion of men in the French codéperative societies 
by the plea that the wages of the women are 
generally so low. Certainly 418,227 women, as 
compared with 114,758 men, is not a bad pro- 
portion, considering the circumstances. 

M. d’Haussonville explains that French codp- 
erative societies are divided into three classes : 
first, those of recognized public utility (a very 
small number) ; secondly, societies approved by 
the minister of the interior ; thirdly, the societies 
authorized by the prefect of police in Paris or the 
prefects of the departments in the country. Of 
these three he deals only with the second class. 
In this class there are 5,326 societies composed 
entirely of men, 2,143 composed of men and 
women, and 227 composed of women alone. 
The ‘‘cock-and-hen” societies include 133,425 
women, while the exclusively ‘‘hen” societies 
number 29,993, making a total of 163,418 
women codperators in the societies approved by 
the minister of the interior. 


THE ELEMENT OF PHILANTHROPY. 


M. d’Haussonville further limits his inquiry to 
these 227 exclusively feminine societies, because 
he wishes to study the phenomenon of mutual aid 
among women free from the disturbing element 
of the other sex. These 227 societies subscribed 
in the year 1895 a total of over $77,000; their ex- 
penses amounted to about $89,000 for medical aid, 
sick pay, funeral expenses, and soon. The deficit 
is a serious matter ; it is covered by charity and by 
the gifts and subscriptions of honorary members. 
Of course this is a very excellent form of charity, 
but those who deny the economic independence 
of women would undoubtedly much prefer that 
these mutual unions of self-help should be really 
self-supporting. M. d’Haussonville shows that 
the proportion of honorary members is greater 
in the case of exclusively feminine societies than 
it is in the case of mixed societies. In the for- 
mer the proportion is 36 honorary members to 138 
participating members, while in the latter the 
proportion is 29 to 136. 
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M. d’Haussonville goes on to deal with three 
or four particular societies, into whose affairs it 
is not necessary to follow him. As regards the 
general question of independence of those unions 
for working women, he frankly avers that the 
acceptance of charity is essential, and he even 
encourages the subscriptions of the benevolent, 
in order that the unions may establish clubs and 
systems of lending money without interest for 
the benefit of their members. 


MANKIND AS SEEN BY AN ENGLISH CYCLIST. 
R. JOHN FOSTER FRASER, having rolled 


round the world on his machine, so far as 
seas permit, has now arrived in the sober and 
dignified pages of the Contemporary Review. His 
‘¢impressions of a world-wanderer”’ make a very 
clever and racy bit of satire. There is just 
enough good-humor and moral anger to save the 
satire from sinking into cynicism. 


‘s EARTH'S SUPREMEST SNOB.”’ 


After relating his observations of the English- 
man over-sea, and especially of the Anglo- Indian, 
Mr. Fraser concludes : 

‘¢The Englishman when he gets away from his 
own shores is inclined to develop with an extraor- 


dinary rapidity into the earth’s supremest snob. 


It’s a sad confession. Our overbearing manner 
on the continent has passed into a proverb. We 
seem to have been suckled on national egotism. 
And the bad side of that egotism comes out more 
particularly when we have to deal with Eastern 
nations. The mere fact of coming in contact 
with natives deteriorates the man, and especially 
the woman, and they cloak themselves in a robe 
of wooden dignity that would be ridiculous in 
England.” 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARD ENGLAND. 


This British cyclist seems to have found very 
little evidence of ‘‘ Anglo-Americanism ”’ among 
us. 

‘¢ The citizen of the republic, speaking of him 
in the mass, does not love the Englishman. 
Here in London we hear much about the Anglo- 
American alliance, an alliance founded on kinship, 
religion, like sympathies. But the American— 
not the statesman nor the writer in the news- 
papers, but the average ordinary sort of man who 
goes to make up nine out of every ten persons 
you meet in the streets—has his views. I talked 
with hundreds of men right across the States. 
The general idea was this: ‘ Yes, it would be a 
good thing for you English, but we've got 
nothing to gain. We can take care of ourselves 


and you can’t. You want our help. As we are 
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at war with Spain the English are taking advan- 
tage of the moment to force an alliance. You 
know we are the principal nation on the face of 
this earth; we lick you in everything; we've 
licked you in war; and you want to keep on the 
best side of us.’ This is the way the ordinary 
American regards any arrangement to diplomat- 
ically bind the two countries together. It is 
no:hing but an endeavor on the part of crumbling 
and decrepit England to seek shelter under the 
arm of Uncle Sam. 


YANKEE FOIBLES. 


‘¢Qne hears much about the alertness of the 
American commercial man, but he is not nearly 
so alert as our own commercial man ard he falls 
far short of him in shrewdness. The reason the 
American seems more successful is that he makes 
a greater noise over it; instead of calculation he 
is given to bluff, and above all he is a gambler. 
Fortunes are built up in England. In America 
they are won at the hazard.” 

The writer has no mercy on the standing 
American inconsistency of ridiculing aristocracy 
and yet groveling before any and every aristocrat : 

‘©A poor Persian girl never groveled more 
dumfoundedly under the smile of a shah than 
Chicago groveled in the reflected glory of one of 
her daughters being the wife of an English peer 
appointed to rule over the Indian empire.” 

Mr. Fraser hazards a prophecy : 

‘¢I do hope to read in a Chicago paper ere I 
have finished my little strut in the world that. 
America has a House of Peers of its own, and 
that the Earl of Milwaukee and the Marquis of 
Wabash have been staying at Blackpool and 
honored Mrs. Jones by taking afternoon tea. 
Nay—and in no frivolity I say it—I should not 
be surprised if, some day, Americans went beg- 
ging to the European courts asking for some 
prince to be spared whom they can place upon a 
throne on the Capitol steps at Washington, en- 
circle his brow with a crown of gold, and grow 
hoarse with shouting ‘ Long live the King!’ ” 


OUR EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 


| ay the School Review for January Prof. C. H. 

Thurber, of the University of Chicago, 
voices an educationist’s protest against the inter- 
minable discussion of school curricula to the 
exclusion of what he regards as vastly more im- 
portant subjects. He says: 

‘‘In the year 4000 a.p. a graduate student 
in the Central University of the World took his 
thesis in an investigation of the dominant educa- 
tional ideals of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. Applying the statistical method, he 
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proceeded to determine these mathematically by 
computing the number of times certain words 
were used, the one most frequently employed be- 
ing the best fellow—that is, embodying the upper- 
most thought of the period. The results of this 
calculation were somewhat astounding and more 
absolutely conclusive than any similar investiga- 
tion ever made. One word—a word by that 
time obsolete for twenty centuries, and requiring 
an elaborate explanation to make it intelligible 
to his readers to whom the idea it stood for was 
in no wise familiar, not even through heredity 
—stood practically alone. In the final computa- 
tion it was found that the leading word was used 
one thousand times more frequently than the next 
word in the list, and the use of all other words 
was so infinitesimal that they could be entirely 
disregarded. This significant word which so 
clearly indicated the overwhelming educational 
interest of the years 1890-1900 was the strange 
word CURRICULUM. The word that possessed 
one one-thousandth of the importance of this 
giant was the word culture. In 1400 a.p. 
‘curriculum’ had been obsolete for many cen- 
turies ; culture, however, was still a well known 
word ; indeed, it designated the only idea of im- 
portance in education. When the investigations 
of the young scholar were published it was con- 
sidered a very significant fact that he had dis- 
covered slight traces of the idea of culture in so 
remote and barbarous a period as the last decade 
of the nineteenth century.” 





THE OPEN-AIR CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


R. JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON contrib- 
utes to the Nineteenth Century ‘‘a per- 
sonal experience” of ‘‘ the open-air cure of con- 
sumption.” In 1895 he had completely broken 
down ; eighteen months later he was pronounced 
by two doctors to be suffering from acute phthisis. 
After three months’ milk diet in Ireland he went 
to Nordrach, in the Black Forest, where the new 
treatment is followed, and spent three and a half 
months there. He returned home quite cured, 
having increased his weight from 138 to 176 
pounds and his chest measurement by 6 inches. 
He has been three years at work since, and is 
better now than when he returned. Mr. Gibson 
next gives a rough outline of the treatment as 
carried out by Dr. Otto Walther, and to a great 
extent originated and perfected by him, at Nor- 
drach, in the Baden Black Forest, Germany. 


PLENTY OF FOOD. . 


Of Dr. Walther’s treatment the principal fea- 
tures are three : 


‘¢ 1, Over-Freping.—Dr. Walther holds that 
there can be no cure without weight-gaining. 
He... stuffs his patients to their utmost ca- 
pacity. It is amazing the amount one can eat 
when forced to it—twice or three times as much 
as one would feel inclined to eat. There is no 
harshness used, but somehow the doctor is able 
to make every one eat the amount necessary. 
The food is of ordinary kind. . . . Every one 
gains weight. . . . This over-feeding causes no 
ill-effects. . . . As the weight increases the pa- 
tient begins to feel more fit. . . . The cough 
leaves him after the first few weeks. . . . The 
meals are at long intervals and there are no 
snacks allowed between whiles. Breakfast at 8, 
dinner at 1, and supper at 7 o’clock. . . . No 
medicines are ever given. 


PLENTY OF REST. 


‘¢2, REGULATJON OF THE AMOUNT OF ExER- 
TION AND Rest.—Dr. Walther gives great atten- 
tion to this matter of regulating the amount of 
exertion, for he says that more consumptives kill 
themselves by doing too much than in any other 
way. Each patient has to take his temperature, 
by the rectum, four times every day, and to note 
it on a chart. The doctor visits him three times 
a day, and can tell at a glance from the tempera- 
ture chart if the patient is doing as he ought, 
and instructs him accordingly : whether he is to 
be in bed, to lie on his couch, to sit outside, or 
to go a long or a short walk. 


PLENTY OF FRESH AIR. 


‘¢3, Pure Arr.—KF rom the moment of arriving 
until leaving Nordrach the patient never breathes 
one breath of any but the purest air, as Nordrach 
is in the Black Forest, at an elevation of 1,500 
feet, surrounded by trees, and a long way off 
from a town or even a village. The casement 
windows of the sanitoria are kept wide open day 
and night, winter and summer, and in some in- 
stances the windows are taken completely out of 
the frames. ‘Thus it is practically an outdoor life 
the patient lives continuously. There is there- 
fore no danger of chills on going out in any kind 
of weather or at any hour, as the temperature 
within and without is equal.” 

Food, rest, air: these homely remedies have 
sent back ‘‘ hopeless consumptives”’ so stalwart 
as hardly to be recognized by their friends. 

Dr. Walther will take no more than from 40 
to 50 patients, believing it impossible to properly 
care for more at one time. 

There is no peculiar charm in the Nordrach 
air. The same system might be applied with like 
success at many places in the United States. 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE February Harper's contains articles by Prof. 

Albert Bushnell Hart on ‘‘The United States as 

‘a World Power” and by Joseph L. Stickney ‘*‘ With 

‘Dewey at Manila” that we have quoted from in another 
department. ; 

In this number of Harper’s there is the first chapter 
of Henry Cabot Lodge’s history of ‘‘The Spanish-A meri- 
can War,” this chapter being headed ‘The Unsettled 
Question.” The story of the struggle is evidently not 
to be an exhaustive one, inasmuch as the first install- 
ment of less than ten pages of text brings the recital 
past the destruction of the Maine. 

Mr. Julian Ralph, writing on ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon A ffini- 
ties,” finds that the American school history has been 
the main bar to friendliness with England, by reason of 
its comments on the wars of our independence and of 
1812. He says the English school histories dismiss the 
matter with a mere statement that*in a certain year we 
separated from the mother country and set up a republi- 
can form of government. 

In discussing ‘‘ The Astronomical Outlook,” especially 
as it is related to the perfection of the methods and in- 
struments of observation, Prof. C. A. Young thinks it 
certain that the coming century will bring an immense 
increase of knowledge. He says: ‘As inthe case of the 
sun, mere lapse of time will settle many questions. It 
will accumulate knowledge as to the motions of the 
stars and of the solar system among the stars, and also 
of the motions of the components of double stars and 
multiple stars and clusters ; and will ultimately deter- 
mine with certainty whether the same law of gravita- 
tion which rules in the planetary system prevails also 
in stellar space.” 

There is a good descriptive article by A. C. Humbert 
on “A Trekking Trip in South Africa,” several stories, 
and a condensed chapter from the life of Gen. N. B. 
Forrest, telling of the exciting experiences of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Forrest at Fort Donelson, the first decisive 
‘battle of the Civil War. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE February Century begins with a valuable ar- 
ticle by Frederic C. Penfield, former United 
‘States Consul-General in Egypt, on “Harnessing the 
Nile,” which should be stimulating to Americans in the 
work they find before them in Cuba and the Philippines. 
The English administrators at Cairo have been so suc- 
cessful in bringing the dirty and diseased Egyptians out 
of their destructive habits that the Queen’s people are 
setting to work to increase the area of what Mr. Pen- 
field calls ‘‘the practical Egypt.” Sixteen years ago, 
when the British first came to Egypt, its population 
was 7,000,000. It has already risen to 9,750,000 as the 
result of caring for child-life and teaching the common 
people to be cleanly and orderly. Mr Penfield tells us 
that a fair estimate of the value of Egypt’s 10,500 square 
miles of cultivable territory is no less than $115 per acre. 
He says the work on the great dam at Assuan, which 
will irrigate middle Egypt and the Delta with regular- 
ity, will add, if the hopes are realized, $100,000,000 to the 
value of the country. 


Mr. James L. Hughes, inspector of public schools in 
Toronto, in an article entitled ‘“‘ What Charles Dickens 
Did for Childhood,” puts the novelist with Froebel, 
calling the two ‘“‘the best interpreters of Christ’s ideals 
of childhood.” ‘ Dickens,” says Mr. Hughes, ‘‘ was the 
first great English student of Froebel. He deals with 
nineteen different schools in his books. He gives more 
attention to the training of childhood than any other 
novelist or any other educator except Froebel. He was 
one of the first Englishmen to demand national control 
of education, even in private schools, and the thorough 
training of all teachers. He exposed fourteen types of 
coercion, and did more than any one else to lead Chris- 
tian men and women to treat children humanely. Every 
book he wrote except two is rich in educational thought. 
He took the most advanced position on every phase of 
modern educational thought, except manual training. 
When he is thoroughly understood he will be recog- 
nized as the Froebel of England.” 

Under the title, ‘“‘How Other Countries Do It,” Mr. 
George McAneny, secretary of the Civil Service Reform 
League, gives an account of the suggestive result of an 
inquiry of the State Department of the United States 
into the consular system of other nations. 

General Shafter writes the story of the capture of 
Santiago. ‘‘Santiago,” he concludes, “‘has been called 
a soldier’s campaign. There is a great deal of truth in 
that, but the implication that any important movement 
or action was taken without orders or forethought is 
untrue.” He calls attention to the fact that this was 
the first time that an army composed almost entirely of 
regulars has fought a campaign for this nation. Here- 
tofore the volunteers have always outnumbered the 
regulars many times. Of course, in the Civil War the 
regulars cut no figure at all. “In the Fifth Army Corps 
I had virtually the whole of the regular army of the 
United States.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE February number of Scribner’s Magazine con- 
tains the second chapter of Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s story of the Rough Riders, and the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons announce that the last of the six papers have 
been duly written. Colonel Roosevelt certainly makes 
the most of a highly picturesque subject. He continues 
in the second chapter to characterize some types of the 
curiously mixed elements in his regiment, and describes 
the journeys from San Antonioto Tampa and from Tam- 
pa to Daiquiri, leaving his men safely landed with 
a portion of their ammunition and provisions on the 
Cuban coast. 

Senator George F. Hoar, in his account of “‘ Four Na- 
tional Conventions,” takes occasion to defend Garfield 
from any disloyalty to Blaine in that excited convention 
which nominated the former. He also states his utter 
disbelief in the accusations against Mr. Blaine at the 
time that the ‘‘Plumed Knight” was nominated. 

Scribner’s attempts something rather unusual in 
magazine custom in illustrating with beautiful, deli- 
cate drawings, “‘ The Letters of Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” edited by Sidney Colvin. 

+ The most noticeable appearance in this number in the 
way of fiction is a new story by Joel Chandler Harris, 
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““The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann,” illustrated by 
A. B. Frost. Another story introduces a new writer, 
Mr. William C. Scully, who contributes ‘‘The Lepers.” 
Mr. Scully is an Englis2»man from the country of Olive 
Schreiner, and is vouched tor in a literary way by no less 
a critic than Rudyard Kipling. One rarely sees in the 
“popular” illustrated magazines a distinctly literary 
essay. Scribner’s for this month prints W. C. Brown- 
ell’s critical analysis of Thackeray, a piece of work 
sworthy of the subject—and one does not wish to say 
more than that. 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE February McClure’s has a half dozen readable 
articles, but they give precedence to a new poem 
by Rudyard Kipling, so notably timely that we quote 
two stanzas out of the six. The verses are entitled 
*The White Man’s Burden.” After exhorting his 
hearers—evidently, from the first two lines the nation 
which has just won from the Spaniards—to send forth 
the best of their men, to exile their sons, to fill the 
mouth of famine, and to stop sickness among the child- 
like people that are now dependent on them, the poet 
concludes : 
* Take up the White Man’s Burden— 
Ye dare not stoop to less— 
Nor call too loud for Freedom 
To choke your weariness. 
By all ye will or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you. 


“ Take up the White Man’s Burden! 

Have done with childish days— 

The lightly proffered laurel, 
The easy ungrudged praise: 

Comes now to search your manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 

Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers.” 


Franklin Matthews gives an account of the working 
of the Holland submarine boat, reciting his experiences 
as one of the crew during some diving operations of 
that curious vessel. He does not think that this boat 
or any other invention is going to ‘“‘revolutionize war- 
fare,” but he does think it means a new and important 
development. 

Mr. Edward W. Harden tells the story of ‘‘ Dewey at 
Manila.” Mr. Harden, accompanied by Mr. McCutch- 
eon, went out on the McCulloch and joined Admiral 
Dewey’s fleet just before it sailed for Manila. He re- 
mained with it until a short time ago, when he came 
home to report to the Government on some special 
official investigations. My. Harden’s account of the 
spicy relations between the German Admiral Von 
Diederichs and our own Dewey leaves nothing to be 
desired from the point of firmness and cool-headed de- 
termination on the part of him of the Olympia. Agui- 
naldo has the most profound respect for Dewey, who 
receives him with every courtesy, but not officially. 

There are some excellent stories, one of them by Rud- 
yard Kipling, the third of the “ Stalky” series ; Captain 
Mahan gives a third chapter of ‘‘The War on the Sea 
and Its Lessons :” and Prof. Charles Henry Hart adds a 
brief article to the reproductions of several magnificent 
life-masks of Gilbert Stuart, Dolly Madison, John 
Quincy Adams, Commodore Porter, and others. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE February Cosmopolitan opens with a much- 
illustrated description of the Emperor William’s 
journey into the Holy Land, by Samuel I. Curtiss. The 
author says that never before in the history of the 
Turkish empire were such elaborate preparations made 
for the reception of a guest. From Damascus to Jeru- 
salem streets were repaved, roads were repaired or con- 
structed, and there were everywhere evidences of fresh 
paint and whitewash. The Turkish troops were drilled 
for months in anticipation of the’ great event. Mr. 
Curtiss does not attempt to draw any international or 
political deductions from the visit. He says, however, 
there can be no question that the Emperor made a won- 
derful impression in Jerusalem, especially on the Ger- 
man colonists there. 

In “After the Capture of Manila” Mr. Frank R. 
Roberson describes a visit to the Philippines after 
Dewey’s victory. He thinks that the question whether 
Americans can with advantage exercise permanent do- 
minion in the tropics depends mainly upon whether 
they can succeed in mastering tropical diseases. He 
tells us that the rush to Manila has inflated prices every- 
where, and the one hotel for the accommodation of 
Americans, the Hotel de Oriente, charges ten dollars a 
day for the privilege of sleeping on a hardwood floor. 

Mr. J. T. Van Gestel contributes a travel sketch, 
‘‘ Among the Dyaks,” descriptive of his visit to the east 
coast of Borneo in 1879. S.C. C. Shreiner gives an ac- 
count of ‘‘ Hunting the Trek-bokke of Cape Colony ;” 
Henry F. Bryant explains the gigantic systems of ‘‘ City 
Subways for Pipes and Wires ;” and the editor of the 
Cosmopolitan, Mr. John Brisben Walker, begins a se- 
rial, ‘‘ How an Empire Was Built,” the empire in ques- 
tion being that which the followers of Mohammed es- 
tablished. Mr. Walker’s first chapter is occupied with 
Mohammed, the man and the prophet. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


R. AUSTIN BIERBOWER makes in the Febru- 
ary Lippincott’s ‘‘A Diplomatic Forecast” in 
which he sees the three great nations of the world, Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States, prominent over 
all others. None of the other nations, he thinks, have 
sufficient territory or probable opportunities to secure 
additional territory to enable them to rank with these 
three. Hethinks the English language will crowd out 
all other tongues of the British empire and will ulti- 
mately be the speech of the whole territory under 
British rule. No more languages will be formed on the 
globe. ‘‘Those peoples which have not a permanent 
speech will take up the English and domesticate it, 
and in those places where a language is spoken in only a 
small territory the English will drive it out.” Thus Mr. 
Bierbower looks forward to two great world languages, 
the Slavonic and the English. He sees nothing in the 
way of a consummation of this programme, except a 
possible war between Russia and Germany before Rus- 
sia is fairly established, in which Germany should con- 
quer. Incase this should happen and large blocks of 
Russia’s territory should become German, he thinks 
Germany would also retain a world greatness ; but un- 
less the coup is soon made Russia will be too great to 
be conquered. 
Mr. H. E. Warner takes a somber view of the world’s 
literary and sentimental tendencies in his article under 
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the title, ‘‘ Will Poetry Disappear?” He thinks poetry 
has lost its force in the world and has nothing left to it 
except its music, and he asks whether this one effective 
poetry—that is, music—is a sufficient cause for continu- 
ing musical composition. 

The novel of the month in Lippincott’s is by Isabel 
N. Whiteley, ‘For the French Lilies,” a story laid in 
the year 1511 in France. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


HE Chautauquan for February begins with an 

article on ‘The Education of Englishmen,” by 

Mary A. De Morgan, which sketches the careers and de- 

scribes the constitutions of the great English public 
schools, Eton, Winchester, and Harrow. 

Dr. B. E. Fernow, the director of the New York State 
College of Forestry, gives some interesting facts about 
American lumber. He establishes the importance of 
the subject by telling us that the American people get 
every year a thousand million dollars’ worth of wood 
from virgin forests, with no expenditure except for har- 
vesting the material. About a half of this value repre- 
sents the cost of firewood, fencing, and smaller materials, 
the other half being for lumber and logs. It isa new 
idea that Dr. Fernow suggests, that the entire gold and 
silver product of the United States has not one-tenth the 
value of what the forest furnishes us. He says that the 
State of New York has taken the most advanced step 
that we can yet boast of in the direction of checking the 
dangerous waste of tree-life, by buying up the culled 
forest lands of the Adirondack Mountains and by es- 
tablishing its State College of Forestry, at Cornell Uni- 
versity, where the art of forestry is to be taught as a 
profession and the men will be educated who are to be 
relied on to handle and recuperate the State property. 

Mr. John W. Hardwick, writing on ‘The United 
States and Her New Possessions,” reminds us that those 
who boast of our ‘splendid isolation” in the claim 
against the addition of territory as un-American forget 
that every inch of our national domain was either 
bought or fought for. He thinks that the same argu- 
ments now advanced by Senator Hoar and Mr. Bryan 
against expansion might have been used with equal 
force to head off the Pilgrims at Delft-Haven, and could 
have been applied to every cabin that was erected on 
our frontier. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


R. EDWARD PORRITT discusses in the Febru- 
ary New England ‘“ Public Opinion in England 
and America.” He thinks that public opinion in Eng- 
land is more active, alert, and usually better informed 
than public opinion in this country. It is especially so 
as regards political questions. He sketches the chief 
reasons for this, and besides the compactness of Eng- 
land and the absence of sectional issues, he thinks the 
one reason for it is that Englishmen are always so ready 
for agitation to be kept alive in public meetings not of 
a political nature. The Maine disaster would, if she 
had been a British ship, have caused many of these 
meetings in England, impressive and characterized on 
such grave occasions by ‘‘an almost religious solem- 
nity.” In them at the times of crises the real feeling of 
the nation as a whole becomes articulate. 
Mr. William I. Cole gives a description of ‘‘ Boston’s 
Insane Hospital,” with excellent half-tone illustrations ; 
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and there are worthy articles of special New England 
interest on ‘‘The Massachusetts State House,” by Al- 
fred S. Roe, and ‘‘ New Britain, Connecticut,” by May 
C. Talcott. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
E have quoted in another department from Mr. 
A. L. Lowell’s article on ‘Colonial Expansion 
in the United States.” 

Professor James follows the series of articles which 
the Atlantic Monthly has been printing on ‘“ Psychol- 
ogy and Its Relation to Education” with a chapter of 
“Talks to Teachers on Psychology.” Professor James’ 
articles will consist chiefly of matter contained in his 
lectures before teachers’ institutes and summer schools. 
He exhorts teachers to adopt what he calls the biolog- 
ical conception, as that seems to him the point of view 
likely to be of greatest practical use to them in their 
professional capacity, Professor James’ biological con- 
ception being that man is, first, essentially a practical 
being, with a mind furnished him to aid in adapting 
him to his earthly surroundings. 

Miss Jane Addams, who has become famous through 
her work at Hull House, Chicago, has an extremely in- 
teresting discussion which she calls ‘‘ The Subtle Prob- 
lems of Charity.” Miss Addams says that for most of 
the time during her ten years of residence in the settle- 
ment her mind was impressed over the practical diffi- 
culties that confront every one who attempts to dis- 
tribute charity. She has seen her way plainly through 
the light of the Hebrew prophet, who combined his 
injunction to “love mercy” with another: “to do 
justly.” The first alone will not answer, as it brings 
one into the error of indiscriminate giving, with disas- 
trous results ; the second by itself results in a dreary 
lack of sympathy ; but the two together are sufficient 
if one can attain them. 

Prince Kropotkin, in his ‘‘ Autobiography of a Revo- 
lutionist,” describes his experiences in Siberia. There 
is another chapter of ‘‘ Reminiscences,” of Julia Ward 
Howe, and a charming little essay by Samuel Crothers 
on ‘* The Enjoyment of Poetry.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s article on ‘‘ Americanism Versus Im- 
perialism” in the January North American. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes an original study of 
the literature of action as related to national move- 
ments. The ‘besieged attitude” of England among 
the nations has been accompanied, he says, by a certain 
literary movement. He dates the revival of active 
romance from the publication of Stevenson’s “ Treasure 
Island,” but the elements of ‘‘ violent death and breath- 
less incident” were first used with a free hand in Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s ‘“‘ King Solomon’s Mines’ (1886). Rud- 
yard Kipling’s whole literary career has been ‘one 
unflagging appeal to the fighting instincts of the race,” 
as Mr. Gosse puts it. 

Writing on the capture of private property at sea, 
Mr. Charles Henry Butler cites President McKinley’s 
enunciation of the principle of exemption in his annual 
message, which he interprets as a pledge of our national 
policy, and discusses the attitude of the several great 
powers toward the proposition. He concludes that the 
present is an opportune time for the assembling of an 
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international convention to consider the subject, and 
that such a convention should be held at Washington. 

In a paper on “ Theology and Insanity” Dr. John H. 
Girdner shows that the delusions of the insane take 
their form and color from the questions that are most 
absorbing in actual life. It would seem that less in- 
terest is felt in theology than formerly. 

“The insane are not now tormented by the devil and 
his imps, but telephones and phonographs are continu- 
ally ringing in their ears. Others suppose they have 
steam-engines in their heads, and many imagine they 
are persecuted by men of large fortunes or of great 
political power. Formerly those who were afflicted with 
delusions of grandeur were prone to imagine themselves 
to be the Saviour of the world or the Virgin Mary or 
some eminent saint. Now they are more apt to think 
themselves to be great inventors or powerful politicians 
or the possessors of untold wealth.” 

Mr. Richard J. Hinton writes on the subject of ‘*Cu- 
ban Reconstruction.” He does not believe that sugar- 
planting can remain the foremost industry of the isl- 
and. Small crops of coffee, cocoa, rice, fruits of all 
kinds, except those of the higher latitudes, vegetable 
roots, and tobacco will gain in commercial importance. 
The development of mining interests, cattle-raising, 
and of timber resources will make large demands for 
labor. There is a healthy desire among the people for 
better educational facilities. 

Commissioner-General Peck sketches the part to be 
taken by the United States in the Paris Exposition of 
1900 ; Max O’Rell contributes the second of his ‘‘Studies 
in Cheerfulness ;” President Smith, of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, writes on the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; Mr. Lewis N. Dem- 
bitz urges the importance of securing a greater degree 
of uniformity in State laws on certain subjects; the 
Hon. J. F. Daily reviews the ballot laws of New York ; 
and Senator Vest states his objections to the annexation 
of the Philippines. 

In the department of ‘‘ Notes and Comments” Dr. 
J. L. Oswald writes on ‘Snow Tornadoes,” George E. 
Walsh on ‘Sheathing War-Ships,” J. Howe Adams on 
‘“ Labor-Saving Devices in Literary Work,” and C. M. 
Woodward on “Indian and Spanish Education.” 





THE FORUM. 


N another department we have quoted at length 

from Colonel Waring’s notes on the sanitation of 

Havana as edited by Mr. G. E. Hill in the January 
Forum. 

The opening article of the number is a description of 
the organization and personnel of the army by Adju- 
tant-General Corbin, who declares that our standing 
army in the future should contain not less than seventy 
thousand enlisted men—one man for every thousand of 
population—but as a large proportion of these will be 
serving beyond the borders of the United States, the 
average number of soldiers within the country will be 
little, if any, larger than under the old régime. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody contributes a fresh study 
of the Norwegian liquor question. The principal lesson 
that he derives from the present situation is that the 
“company” system of retailing liquors has educated 
the public sentiment of Norway to the point where the 
policy of absolute prohibition seems to stand some 
chance of success at the polls. 

In an article on “The Upper Regions of the Air” 
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Prof. John Trowbridge develops the interesting theory 
that extremely short waves of energy, which we call 
light-waves, exist in the upper air and are instrumental 
in producing the electricity of the atmosphere and the 
magnetism of the earth. This supposed transformation. 
of light-waves intoelectrical and magnetic waves would 
seem to be in line with the present tendency of scientific 
thought, ‘‘which more than suspects that light and 
heat and electro-magnetic waves do not differ in any 
respect except in regard to length.” 

Prof. Frank W. Blackmar describes the new charter 
of San Francisco which has received a majority of the 
votes cast at a special election in the city and, if ap- 
proved by the State Legislature, will become a law in 
January, 1900. Professor Blackmar points out many 
excellent features in the new scheme of government 
and describes some of the more flagrant abuses that it 
is intended to do away with. 

Mr. Henry Litchfield West sees little promise of im- 
provement in the race situation at the South. The two 
assertions that the negro cannot govern and that the 
white man will not let him govern are accepted axioms 
in that part of the country. 

‘““While the negro continues shiftless, ignorant, super- 
stitious, and incompetent, there is a justification for the 
refusal to give him absolute control over invested capi- 
tal, commercial interests, and municipal matters. At 
the same time, the casting and the counting of his bal- 
lot are his constitutional rights; and so long as these 
are denied him there is a confession that our vaunted 
scheme of universal suffrage is a failure and a farce. 
They will be denied him however, even at the muzzle 
of the rifle ; and as long as he threatens to exercise his 
rights, just so long will the South remain solid.” 

If the negro is to work out his own salvation he has a 
long and thorny road to tread, in Mr. West’s opinion. 

In an article on ‘“‘Government and Society in the 
Klondike” Mr. Frederick Palmer declares that the con- 
duct of the Canadian officials last winter and summer 
was ‘‘a disgrace to the flag that we have come to asso- 
ciate with fair play the world over, and that most 
Englishmen in the Klondike will agree with him. He 
says that if the new laws were directed against Ameri- 
cans they have injured Canadians and other British 
subjects equally as much, if not more. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie writes on ‘‘ American Liter- 
ature and American Nationality,” showing that only 
the “ingrained idealism” of the American nature can 
preserve our higher interests against the inroads of 
materialism, and that this idealism needs constant 
reénforcement and expression in our literature. Eng- 
lish literature, says Mr. Mabie, ‘‘has done more than 
any other single force to give the English race clear 
consciousness of its strength, its aims, and its work : 
it has bound the race together in the consciousness of a 
rich and enduring community of history and fortune. 
Shakespeare has done more for England in forming 
this consciousness than Pitt or Peel or Gladstone.” 

Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘liscusses the future relations of 
Great Britain and the United States; the Hon. James 
Kerr reviews the results of the elections of 1898 from the 
Democratic point of view; Dr. Rudolph Encken raises 
the question, “Are the Germans Still a Nation of 
Thinkers?” Miss Julia E. Bulkley writes on ‘Social 
Ethics in the Schools ;” and Byron C. Mathews contrib- 
utes an interesting statistical study in the nativities of 
the inmates of the public charitable and penal institu- 
tions of New York City 
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THE ARENA. 


HE last number of the Arena (November-Decem- 
ber, 1898) presents an attractive and varied pro- 
gramme. 

The opening article, by Francis J. Douglas, discusses 
municipal socialism in Boston as officially represented 
by Mayor Quincy’s administration. Many persons who 
heartily approve of the methods put in operation by 
Mayor Quincy would still object to being classed with 
the socialists. Mayor Quincy is setting the pace for all 
our cities in the improvement of untoward conditions 
and the introduction of rational and scientific methods 
in municipal government. If the things that Mr. 
Quincy is doing in Boston can be done in our other 
great cities people will no longer be frightened by the 
“socialistic” label. If Mr. Quincy’stheory that munici- 
pal government should be treated with the dignity and 
gravity of a science—which is also the theory of many 
of the old-world cities—is socialism, our American cities 
certainly need to become more socialistic. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell contributes a study of ‘‘Social 
Setflements and the Civic Sense.” Her article is espe- 
cially valuable as showing some of the difficulties with 
which the workers in these settlements have to contend 
and the importance of a cultivated civic sense in all the 
supporters of such efforts. 

This number has two articles on the subject of news- 
paper work. Mr. Edward F. Adams takes the familiar 
position that it is virtually impossible for any newspa- 
per editor, under modern conditions, to speak the truth 
with independence, and that the newspaper is what the 
reading community makes it. Mr. John Livingston 
Wright repeats the advice to reporters, which is quite 
generally given in these latter days, to keep away from 
the great city and go to work in the country town and 
provincial city. 

Mr. Paul Tyner, the Arena’s new editor, congratu- 
lates his readers on the better understanding between 
all sections of the Union, and especially between the 
East and the West, which he looks forward to as one 
development of the new policy of expansion on which 
the nation has entered. 

The article by C. Pfoundes on “ Japan as a Power in 
the Pacific” is quoted in our department of ‘‘ Leading 
Articles.” 


THE COMING AGE. 


R. B. O. FLOWER, the founder of the Arena, 

and Mrs. C. K. Reifsnider are the editors of a 

new Bosto-. ‘‘magazine of constructive thought,” to be 
known as the Coming Age. 

The editors announce as one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the magazine a series of reported conversations 
with distinguished men and women on topics of the 
day, accompanied by editorial sketches of the persons 
interviewed. Those who appear in the first number are 
the Hon. Josiah Quincy, whose subject is ‘‘ Municipal 
Progress ;” Mr. W. Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, 
who gives his impressions of ‘‘Art and Manhood :” and 
Dr. Richard Hodgson, who describes the work of the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

The Rev. Dr, George C. Lorimer, the Rev. H. C. 
Vrooman, the Rev. B. Carradine, and the Rev. 8S. C. 
Eby join ina symposium on the subject of Christmas 
and the New Year. 

In the department of original contributed articles the 
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Rev. Thomas Van Ness describes a visit to Count Tol- 
stoi; Mr. W. D. McCrackan writes on ‘‘ The Example of 
Switzerland ;” Lilian Whiting contributes an article 
on psychic phenomena; Hezekiah Butterworth de- 
scribes ‘“‘The Democracy of Childhood ;” and Prof. 
Frank Parsons writes on ‘‘The Power of the Ideal.” 

Mr. Flower reviews Victor Hugo’s “Shakespeare” 
and Mrs. Reifsnider, in a department of the magazine 
entitled ‘‘Dreams and Visions,” gives a remarkable 
record of facts from her own experience. There are 
also departments of original fiction, “‘Health and 
Home,” editorials, book notices, etc. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


N the January number of the American Historical 
Review (quarterly) Mr. Frank Strong, in an elab- 
orate article, discusses the causes of Cromwell’s expedi- 
tion to the West Indies, bringing out the interesting 
fact that important influence from New England was 
exerted on Cromwell to induce him to aim this blow at 
Spain’s American interests. 

Aun article by George A. Gilbert makes it clear that 
Connecticut managed far better than her neighbor, 
New York, in dealing with her loyalist element dur- 
ing and after the Revolution. ‘ Though her attitude 
toward the loyalists was firm and decided, it was not 
vindictive or revengeful.” 

In an admirable survey of ‘‘The Politics of John 
Adams” Mr. Anson D. Morse declares that Adams 
wished and worked for the establishment of a higher 
type of American aristocracy—‘‘an aristocracy open to 
every aspiring soul, without legal privilege, based on 
merit, assigning its highest honor to highest service, 
welcoming the lowly born Abraham Lincoln as heartily 
as the patrician-born George Washington.” Such an 
aristocracy as this, in Mr. Morse’s opinion, is essential 
to the existence of a strong and healthful democracy. 

Mr. George W. Julian, one of the very few survivors 
of the delegates to the first Republican national con- 
vention, contributes an interesting account of the pro- 
ceedings of that: body. How imperfectly the participants 
in that convention foresaw the consequences that were 
to flow from their action is illustrated by Horace 
Greeley’s statement in the Tribune, in which he said: 
“Tts moral and political effect will be felt for a quarter 
of acentury.” Hecould not see that its greatest ‘‘ moral 
and political effect” was to be a war which should give 
freedom to the slaves within seven years of the time 
when he wrote. Surely a “quarter of a century” was a 
brief measure by which to gauge the duration of such 
an impulse as the historic forces shaping the republic’s 
destiny received from that memorable meeting. 

In the department of the Review devoted to original 
documents there is printed a minute of the council of 
war held in connection with the British expedition 
against Santiago de Cuba in 1741. The military landed 
without opposition in thé bay of Guantanamo, but such 
accounts of the difficulty of taking Santiago were re- 
ceived that it was judged most prudent to withdraw, 
and the expedition came to nothing. Anaccompanying 
manuscript—‘'Some Thoughts Relating to Our Con- 
quests in America”—contains much suggestive material 
showing the British views at that time of conditions in 
Spanish America. 

in our department of ‘Leading Articles” we have 
already quoted from Prof. H. Morse Stephen’s ‘‘ History 
of the British Dependencies in the Further East.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary begins the new year with an 
excellent array of interesting articles, several of 
which have claimed special notice on previous pages. 


THE ONE REMEDY FOR BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


Sir Edmund Verney declares that “until agriculture 
is regarded as a scientific profession, agricultural de- 
pression will always be with us.” His contribution is all 
but entirely made up of a letter from a former farmer 
who tells how he made his farm to pay by brains, reso- 
lution, discipline, quickness, and science. This corre- 
spondent’s suggestion is : 

“Every county where agriculture predominates ought 
to have one mixed farm set apart as a training-farm for 
young fellows about to embark their cash in farming. 
Let the staff for teaching be, say roughly, a general 
manager and secretary combined, a farm bailiff, and a 
scientist, these men to be the smartest and most efficient 
obtainable, and the junior staff the same. Why, witha 
big old-fashioned farm-house and buildings, the whole 
thing could be rigged up and started at very moderate 
cost. Here the pupil would have ocular demonstration 
of smart and record work and such a drilling as he 
would never forget. In every branch he would be pre- 
pared to meet the rapid and rushing competition of the 
age. There would be the library fully stocked and kept 
replete with all agricultural literature up to date. ... 
Such an institution, in my mind, ought to be a beacon- 
light, a ‘rallying-point’ for the agriculturists of the 
county.” ° 

THE SCIENCE OF DOLLS. 

“Dollatry” is the title of a study by Prof. James 
Sully concerning the true inwardness of dolls. He finds 
in all the vast range of dolldom a tendency of the child 
to select: what is rudely suggestive of the human form. 
‘‘Children when in the serious mood of doll-play ap- 
pear to regard their dolls as beings like themselves. 
They are treated as if they werealive,” as having senses, 
understanding, affections, and even a rudimentary con- 
science. This, the professor declares, ‘‘seems, so far as 
we can guess, to be the doll-idea, the indwelling precon- 
ception which colors the child’s perceptions and directs 
her actions.” Here isa mystery. ‘We have here to do 
with what is technically called an illusion of sense. .. . 
Our so-called art-illusions, even that of the theater, are 
probably cold cynical disillusions by the side of the 
child’s true doll illusion.” That the doll is chiefly a 
girl’s plaything suggests the presence of the maternal 
instinct ; and ‘the decline of the doll-passion ”” may be 
largely due to ‘‘the development of a new feeling of 
maidenly modesty.” 

AN ANTI-RITUALIST PROGRAMME. 


Francis Peek, distracted by the spread of ‘‘the sacer- 
dotal heresy” in the Church of England and despairing 
of any help from the bishops, calls on the laymen to 
take the matter into their own hands, and first to re- 
peal the power given to the bishops by the act of 1874 to 
veto any action by the laity against a law-breaking 
priest. ‘The Bishop of London,” he says, ‘is perhaps 
the most dangerous enemy of the reformed Church :” 

“The Protestant spirit of England, however, is too 
strong to be denied, and if the present government do 
not act, they will give an opportunity to the opposition 
which will probably carry them into power. No better 
cry could possibly be used to reunite the Liberal and 


the Liberal Unionist parties than to restore to the 
laity their proper share of power in the Church, and if 
to this were added one man one vote, one vote one 
value, success would surely attend them. This would 
not only confirm the Reformation, but get rid of that 
abominable over-representation of the Irish Roman 
Catholics. ... A center should be formed in every 
parish for consolidating the efforts of those who place 
the maintenance of the reformed faith above all politi- 
cal questions.” 


THE RESURRECTION IN THE LIGHT OF EVOLUTION. 


Starting with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s dictum that the 
religious faculty ‘‘is as normal as any other faculty,” 
the Rev. W. W. Peyton inquires after its correspondent 
environment. He finds that “the reasoning faculty 
translates the world of sense to us; the ethetical fac- 
ulty communicates with human society; the religious 
faculty communicates with supernatural society.” His 
argument may be inferred from these paragraphs : 

“In the language of science, worship is the inter- 
course of the religious faculty with its environment. 
In the last evolution of religion, in the Christian éra, 
the worship of Christ is the distinctive transaction with 
supernatural society. The response of the religious fac- 
ulty to the impact of Christ has given the impulse and 
impress which have pushed the promising nations into 
the highest civilization, stamped an ideal of character, 
and shaped the Western races into types. The resur- 
rection is the event which introduces Christ into the un- 
seen, to be henceforward the correspondent of the reli- 
gious faculty, and when the intercourse is established 
the faculty passes into the new type we call Christian. 

‘‘Death passes us into a body of supersensible ele- 
ments by which the sensible world is undergirded. The 


‘break-up is an illusion ; assisted by the resurrectiou we 


see a transfusion of persistent forces into a new form. 
There is a silent side to the body as to thought ; it has 
a double, and just now the double is in its infancy. In 
death, consciousness slides into a body of silence and 
invisibility, composed of the invisibles of life, matter, 
and motion. The future body has definable antecedents 
in the present body. The chamber of death is a robing- 
room ; the ascension robe is already ordered.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


EYOND Mr. Swinburne’s poem on Webster, there 

is not much of specially eminent importance in 

the January number of the Nineteenth Century—a 
title, by the bye, which has only two more years to run. 
The paper on the open-air cure of consumption re- 
ceives separate notice in our department of “ Leading 


Articles.” 
POEM BY MR. A. C. SWINBURNE. 


The distinction of the number is Mr. A. C. Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Prologue to ‘The Duchess of Malfy.’?” Itisa 
wondrously musical tribute to Shakespeare and to Web- 
ster, on whose head, the poet declares, ‘half Shake- 
speare’s glory” shall rest. T'wocouplets may be quoted, 
one describing the fruit of Shakespeare’s word : 

‘**Our skies were thrilled and filled, from sea to sea, 
With stars outshining all their suns to be.” 


And the other showing one phase of Webster’s power : 


** High up the darkness of sublime despair 
He set the sun of love to triumph there.” 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE FRENCH THORN IN NEWFOUNDLAND’S SIDE. 


Mr. P. 'T. McGrath, of the Newfoundland Evening 
Herald, writes on ‘‘ France in Newfoundland” and the 
grievance her presence entails. He hints that his nar- 
rative and his proposals are substantially those to be 
presented by the royal commission. What he suggests 
as a basis of agreement with France is as follows : 

‘¢1, THE TREATY COAST.—France to withdraw there- 
from, compensation to be accorded her for the stations 
on the coast which would be removed thereby, and free 
bait being conceded in our southern harbors in return 
for her giving up her fishing rights on the treaty coast. 

“2. ST. PIERRE.—The French'to abandon their bounty 
system and compete with our fishermen on more equal 
terms. Baiting privileges to be conceded them in New- 
foundland waters, subject to regulations for the pres- 
ervation of the bait fishes binding on Americans, 
Canadians, French, and colonists alike. The French to 
recognize a British consul at St. Pierre, to abandon 
their connivance at smuggling, and to frame enlight- 
ened and honest revenue laws.” 


WANTED—PUBLIC ELEMENTARY TRAINING-SHIPS. 


Mr. W. L. Ainslie and Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.~., ex- 
pound the scheme prepared by the Navy League with 
a view to securing “ British seamen for British ships.” 
In 1847, with a tonnage of 3,500,000, four-fifths of the 
250,000 seamen were British and apprentices numbered 
about 10,000 a year. Now, with a tonnage of 10,333,- 
335, British seamen number about 125,000 and grow 
fewer every year. The essence of the plan suggested is 
that public training for the mercantile marine should 
cease to be merely reformative or semi-penal; that 
epot training-ships be placed at suitable points round 
the coast for training each some 300 boys of good char- 
acter and parentage—chiefly to be able seamen, with 
promotion for promising pupils: and that shipowners 
taking these pupils as apprentices be paid every month 
£1 for the first year, 15 shillings for the second, and 10 
shillings for the third. The writers count on the active 
support of county councils, city companies, and charity 
commissioners. 

A NEW ROLE FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Prof. Percy Gardner gives his impressions of Ameri- 
can universities. He remarks on the great change in- 
troduced by the adoption of post-graduate courses of 
study. He regrets that the value of doctoral theses, so 
prized in Germany and America, is underrated in Eng- 
land. He is stirred to imperial ambitions for England’s 
ancient seats of learning and laments their ‘‘compara- 
tive isolation” as ‘‘a deplorable dereliction” of duty to 
the empire. He says: 

‘“‘T found it to be in America the universal opinion 
that if the English universities organized graduate 
courses and awarded the doctorate at the end of them, 
there would be a flow to England of young graduates 
from the United States and the English colonies. The 
opportunity is unquestionably present; it is for us 
either to use or to neglect it. Of course the first duty of 
Oxford and Cambridge is to England ; but only Little 
Englanders would underrate the advantages of a closer 
federation of English-speaking universities. At the 
present time Harvard exercises great influence through- 
out the north and west of America by sheer intellectual 
force. It seems not impossible that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge might, if they chose, become the two hemi- 
spheres ot the brain of the empire.” 
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IRISH UNIVERSITY FOR CATHOLICS. 


The Bishop of Limerick is careful to point out that 
the Irish hierarchy do not ask for a Catholic university, 
which would be absolutely under the Pope’s control, 
like University College, Dublin, but for a university 
for Catholics. Public funds would be spent only on the 
departments of secular knowledge. No tests would be 
imposed for any chair excepting that of theology be- 
yond a promise not to teach irreligion. The bishop is 
ready to meet Mr. Courtney’s requirements as to its 
government by giving a certain representation to each 
of the faculties on the senate, the proportions to be fixed 
by royal commission. The purpose of the paper, which 
opens with a conciliatory reference to Sir William Har- 
court’s Kensit crusade, is evidently intended to disarm 
Liberal and Protestant opposition. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Dreyfus case arrives at last in a summary survey 
by M. Yves Guyot, who declares the issue now to be 
between ‘‘men of intellect” and ‘‘men of authority.” 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adye shows up the colonial weak- 
ness of France, who is trying to do two things, either of 
which would strain her powers to the utmost—to outvie 
the greatest military power in the world and to become 
a great colonial power in hostile rivalry with the great- 
est naval and colonial power in the world. 

Mr. Reginald Hughes discusses the record of the Alps 
in 1898—exceptionally fine weather, few successes, un- 
usually many accidents, including 31 deaths. 

Mr. Andrew Lang claims to have proved over against 
Mr. Tylor’s theory of borrowing, and from Tylor’s own 
witnesses, that the savage gods of North America, and 
particularly of Australia, could not have been borrowed 
from missionaries. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE most striking paper in the January number of 

the Fortnightly is that on “The Disraeli of Lib- 

eralism,” which, with L. Décle’s prospectus of the 
Tanganyika railroad, claims separate notice. 


WHO SHALL HAVE SAMOA? 


Mr. John George Leigh, writing on the powers and 
Samoa, supplies a lengthy survey of the islands and 
their recent history. He claims that Samoa may be re- 
garded as the germ of the American empire beyond the 
seas, for on the immuiative of Mr. Steinberger, sent by 
President Grant in 1873, the Samoans petitioned for ad- 
mission into the United States. He suggests that they 
may repeat the application to-day. The United States 
largely owes its navy to the hurricane which destroyed 
its protecting ships of war in 1889. The group lies 
almost in the direct line between America and Austral- 
asia and forms a key point for naval strategy. Hence 
springs West American and Australasian jealousy of 
German designs on Samoa. The British empire sup- 
plies over 50 per cent. of Samoan imports, and the car- 
rying trade is essentially British, even though Germany 
takes most of the exports. The article has been called 
forth by a German suggestion that the group should be 
partitioned, Great Britain taking Savaii, Germany 
Upolu, and the United States Tutuila. In the last- 
named is Pago-Pago, of which the writer says : 

‘There can be no question as to the priceless impor- 
tance of Pago-Pago itself. On the broad waters of this 
splendid harbor—beyond comparison the finest and 
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safest in either South or North Pacific—a fleet of war 
vessels may ride at anchor, still as ona lake. The in- 
let, which almost cuts in twain the island of Tutuila, 
is land-locked, sheltered by high cliffs, and, humanly 
speaking, exempt from those terrible hurricanes by 
which, sooner or later, every other harbor of the South 
Pacific is liable to be devastated. . . . So far as England 
is concerned the United States need anticipate no ob- 
jection, for—holding Suva, a safe and commodious 
harbor in the direct route between Vancouver and 
Auckland--—we require no Samoan port.” 


GOSSIP ON LAST YEAR'S BICYCLES. 


Mr. Joseph Pennell liberates much pent-up indigna- 
tion on the subject of cycles and cycling. After visiting 
the two great cycling shows just closed, he concludes 
that ‘the spirit of invention is dormant in England.” 
He pronounces the chainless cycle, whatever its merits 
in theory, to be practically a failure. ‘‘The wood rim 
in this country is not a success.” The aluminum ma- 
chine ‘‘has made scarcely any progress.” After many 
trials he has found that what he wants is ‘“‘a machine 
geared to 75 or possibly 80, with 9 or possibly 10 inch 
cranks.” He declares that, owing to careless work- 
manship and inferior metal, an average bicycle will not 
carry one for six months without extensive repair. 
“The pneumatic tire is excellent in theory and abom- 
inable in use.” He looks forward to inventions which 
will ‘‘add something like the quality of the cushion in 
resisting punctures to the pneumatic. He will gladly 
bear the extra pound weight. On the only fresh ques- 
tion this year—of brakes or free wheels—he pronounces 
for brakes. 

SEMANTICS: A ‘‘NEW SCIENCE.” 

Mr. Charles Whibley reviews M. Michel Bréal’s “‘Es- 
sai de Sémantique.” He hails the reaction from the 
foolish attempt to class philology under natural sci- 
ence, welcomes the purpose of the author who places 
semantics, or the science of language, with politics, 
and sociology among the historical sciences. Words are 
devised by man as signs of man’s meaning. Psychol- 
ogy, not physiology, is henceforth decisive. ‘‘ The pe- 
dant, in despair, discusses the ‘tendencies’ of words. 
He might as well discuss the ‘tendency’ of screws and 
pistons.” The artificer of language is no longer uncon- 
scious nature working on a feeble palate, but “the 
people.” The doctors of language are impotent: the 
only true and good distinctions are made by the popu- 
lar intelligence. Mr. Whibley thinks this ‘‘the single 
superstition of the new science.” M. Bréal credits the 
democracy with too much, the elect with too little. “If 
the human will controls the meanest operations of 
speech, the human will must be exercised freely and in- 
telligently, and it is only the intellect of the wise which 
can thus be exercised.” Nevertheless he grants that 
‘‘M. Bréal has provided us with a text-book which no 
ingenuity could better”’—‘‘the very best handbook 
which ever inaugurated a new science.” 

HOW TO GET GOOD ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. H. H. Almond writes on competitive examina- 
tions for Woolwich and Sandhurst, and insists on the 
need of giving marks for physical attainments to coun- 
teract the present unnatural mental strain and to fur- 
nish forth good officers. ‘‘An average of six hours 
daily sedentary brain-work for a growing lad” is as 
much as is safe or wise. The proper plan to get the 
best officers for the British army would be to intrust 


the whole business of selection to a small sworn and 
competent commission, who would choose on grounds. 
personal and physical as well as literary. But “the 
suspicion of one another, which is one of the drawbacks 
of democracy,” leads the writer to despair of this ideal 
way and to fall back on marks for physical merit. He 
asks only 2,500 marks—as many as are given for chem- 
istry and geograpLy—which he would distribute thus : 
““(1) Strength of grasp and (2) keenness of vision, 250 
each ; (3) chest girth, or breathing capacity, relative to 
height, 300 ; (4) girth of left upper arm, 120; (5) general 
physique, 300; and (6) twenty-five miles ‘go as you 
please’ by use of legs alone, 780 marks.” To tests of 
hearing power and vision he would assign 500 marks. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Literature is much to the fore this month. Fiona 
Macleod contributes an appreciation of a group of Celtic 
writers, chief of whom are Mr. George Russell, Mr. 
Yeats, Miss Nora Hopper, and Dr. Hyde. The peculiar 
Celtic flavor is suggested by saying: ‘“‘ We are nearer 
to our earlier clan of the woods and hills and haunted 
ancient shores when the interpreter is a Celt ; and in that 
nearness there isa certain gain, particularly in a note 
of exquisite sadness, of troubled longing, of spiritual 
exaltation, of emotional intensity.” Mr. W. B. Wors- 
fold furnishes an interesting study of Charlotte Bronté, 
and Mr. G. S. Street describes the joy of soul Horace 
Walpole’s letters have given him. Prof. Max Miiller 
pronounces an affectionate eulogy upon the late Dean 
Liddell, of Greek dictionary fame. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

HE January number is 2 fresh reminder of the in- 

terest which the National is taking in the cause 

of imperial and English-speaking unity. Its regular 

survey of the British empire as a whole and its sympa- 

thetic chronicle of American affairs dissipate by the 

light of knowledge much more effectually than by any 

tirades the Little England superstition. Its most im- 

portant article is perhaps Mr. Morrow’s on the new 

Irish revolutionary movement, which claims separate 
mention. 

FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY AND THE DREYFUS CASE. 


The editor discusses “international aspects of the 
Dreyfus scandal” as it affects Germany and Italy, Rus-' 
sia, and above all Great Britain. He pronounces the 
Czar to be the most powerful friend of the Cowr de 
Cassation, and suggests that his rescript on disarma- 
ment may have been partly dictated by disgust at the 
excesses of French militarism. The chief point is given 
in these quotations from M. Yves Guyot in his Siécle: 

“These friends of the headquarters staff have only 
one preoccupation, and that is to direct public opinion 
toward a conflagration with England. ... The head- 
quarters staff would take no part in it. Such a war 
would only concern the navy. ... They are endeavor- 
ing, in the interests of the headquarters staff, of all the 
men compromised by the Dreyfus affair, to create a 
diversion. They believe that the only miracle which 
can save them is a war with a state of siege, the sup- 
pression of the independent newspapers, and the sus- 
pension of civil rights. And while our sailors are 
smashed at sea, our generals of the pronunciamiento 
will have nothing else to do but to smash the Republi- 
cans and install a military and clerical dictatorship. 








THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


That is the true significance of the foreign policy of 
Messrs. Drumont, Rochefort, Paul de Cassagnac, and 
Jules Lemaitre expounded in the New York Herald.” 

The Petit Journal strives to make the war popular 
with the French masses by assuring them “only sailors 
would be killed!” Failiag the triumph of justice, the 
editor expects a pronunciamiento followed or preceded 
by a foreign war. 


“THE POLICY OF JINGOISM.” 


It is a commentary on the times through which we 
have been passing that “‘ jingoism,” once a word of re- 
proach, is now calmly appropriated by one of its advo- 
cates as a suitable title for his policy. Mr. H. W. Wil- 
son, author of ‘“ Ironclads in Action” and of the article 
~efore us, actually attributes to the shock produced by 
Gordon’s death ‘the conversion of the country to jingo- 
ism in the best sense.” ‘‘ We are all jingoes now,” re- 
peats Mr. Wilson. Jingoism, he explains, does not 
mean constant wars; it means ‘the firm stand and 
vigorous policy ”—the readiness to fight—which pre- 
vents war; it means a strong and well-organized army 
and navy and a patriotic domestic policy. He puts the 
last thus: 

“The British boy and girl and the nation generally 
should be made familiar with the story of heroic Eng- 
lishmen—men such as Drake, Wolfe, Nelson, Crom- 
well, Havelock, Chatham, and Gordon himself. To 
hold up an ideal of statesmanship, the truest, strongest, 
and loftiest type of Anglo-Saxon, what study could be 
better than thatof the life of Abraham Lincoln?... 
In our board schools an effort should be made to have 
the portrait of the Queen and the national flag always 
displayed and saluted on stated occasions, while the im- 
portance of the navy should be taught asa lesson. In 
our public schools the navy and army should not be 
forgotten, and the geography of the British empire 
should certainly be rescued from the neglect in which 
only too often it slumbers. The regular singing of 
patriotic songs and performance of military drill are not 
considered wicked by hard-headed Americans. It is 
difficult to understand why so many Englishmen should 
object to them in schools.” 

The civis Romanus policy of Palmerston and Lord 
Rosebery as possible leader of the jingo party close this 
programme of jingoism. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


“The Navy as a Profession,” by ‘Captain, R. N.,” 
gives a gratifying picture of the high morals, hard 
work, low pay, thrifty habits, and promotion by merit 
which prevail in this all-essential service. Rich men’s 
sons are fewer than in the army. Admiral Maxse 
blends most interesting personal reminiscences of the 
Crimea with his review of Admiral Lord Lyons’ life. 

Mr. Henry M. Grey, writing on the future of Morocco, 
suggests that England should warn France against ex- 
tending her frontier westward as another “unfriendly 
act,” and retaliate if unheeded by annexing a strip ot 
the littoral to Britain and giving Germany Sus and 
part of southern Morocco. 

Professor Schiifer objects to Mr. Coleridge’s criticism 
of Lord Lister, that morphia used in vivisection is a 
complete anesthetic, though not destroying “ sensibil- 
ity” in the physiological sense of irritability or response 
to stimuli. . 

Jane H. Findlater contributes a brief paper on the 
importance of the ‘‘ point of view” in authorship. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HERE is not much of preéminent interest in the 

January number of the Westminster. We have 

quoted elsewhere from Mr. Mark Warren’s article on 
the export trade of the United States. 


HOW TO CHECKMATE THE PEERS. 


The House of Lords comes in for a considerable 
amount of hostile attention. One writer declares 
“the coming struggle” to lie between the democracy 
and the peers, and expects it to be more arduous than 
that for the first Reform bill or Corn Law repeal. He 
hopes for some as yet unknown Cobden to form a league 
for the abolition of the veto of the peers, and to rally 
the people around him. Mr. F. G. Thomas, writing on 
“The Liberal Party and the Peers,” rejects other meth- 
ods of warfare in favor of the crown summoning only a 
few of the peers. This is his scheme : 

“The course of action which would have to be pur- 
sued by the Liberal party in order to give effect to this 
constitutional change would be that, having obtained 
a majority in the House of Commons, the Liberal lead- 
ers should refuse to accept office unless they had re- 
ceived an assurance from the sovereign that only such 
peers as the ministry should nominate would be sum- 
moned to the House of Lords, ‘or, if summonses had 
already been issued, they should be withdrawn on the 
advice of the ministry. A certain number of peers who 
possess a statutory title to their writs of summons 
would necessarily remain. They are the representative 
peers, five of the bishops, and the law lords. In addition, 
all peers who had held high ministerial office would 
undoubtedly be summoned, and also any peers with 
special qualifications. It is probable, therefore, that a 
certain number, perhaps thirty or forty new creations, 
of Liberal peers would be necessary, a very different 
matter, however, to three hundred and seventy-nine 
new peerages. Having thus secured a majority in the 
House of Lords, a bill would probably be passed through 
both houses withdrawing the writs of the representative 
peers and the remaining bishops, and possibly securing 
aright of summons to ail ex-ministers who were also 
peers, and removing the disability of peers not members 
of the House of Lords to sit in the House of Com- 
mons.” 


AN AGNOSTIC AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. 


*“ An Agnostic on the Church Question” opposes dis- 
establishment as likely to send large reénforcements 
into the Roman camp and pleads for liberal reforms. 
He further argues: 

‘‘Hasty disestablishment would tend to the injury of 
the country by the disappearance of that protection to 
freedom of theological thought which anational church 
undoubtedly affords. If, however, the nation were to 
come into possession of a considering mood, it might, 
perhaps, be seen that there is nothing to prevent the en- 
largement of the national Church by the inclusion with- 
in it of the great bodies of evangelical nonconformists, 
having their due representation in convocation, and, 
while agreeing with the most advanced Anglican section 
in all essentials, tolerating differences in respect of mat- 
ters of ritual. A church thus enlarged, and with its 
various sections exercising tolerance toward each other, 
might well deserve the appellation of ‘national.’ And 
in such a church even the agnostic might possibly find 
a footing.” 
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EDMUND SPENSER DIED THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Mr. A. E. Spender calls attention to the tercentenary 
cf Edmund Spenser, who died January 16, 1599. After 
pronouncing a discriminating eulogy on the poet ‘‘so 
rich and rare in talent, so versatile in thought, and so 
superabundant in unpurloined originality,” he closes 
with a remark which may be commended to the London 
County Council : 

‘*Sidney loved Spenser as a scholar, Milton praised 
this ‘sage and serious poet’ as a moralist, and Dryden 
upheld him as a man of genius than whom none knew 
better how to use his gift to the best advantage. Other 
men than these have also given their full meed of praise, 
yet London has forgotten him. If her citizens wish to 
redeem their disgrace, the tercentenary of his death 
provides an ample excuse for the metropolis to perpetu- 
ate the fame of Edmund Spenser in some substantial 


form.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


An unsigned article on Parnell laments the ‘ mis- 
taken morality” which led his followers to renounce 
him. 

A volunteer colonel of thirty-five years’ service pleads 
for many reforms in the British volunteer system, and 
as a means to that end suggests that a volunteer officer 
of experience should be attached as assistant at the War 
Office to the inspector-general. 





CORNHILL. 


4 geo is much readable matter in the January 
number of Cornhill. The anniversary study in 
history is wanting. The sketch of O’Connell supplies 
stories given elsewhere in these pages. The first place 
is given to “‘an eclogue” on Giovanni Dupré by Mr. 
Robert Bridges. The point of the poem is that Dupré 
succeeded as a writer where he failed as a painter : 


THE FRENCH AND 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE December numbers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes can hardly be said to maintain the gen- 

eral reputation of the leading French magazine. but no 
doubt the falling off is a trifling accident of the holiday 


month. 
A FRENCH WOMAN IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The talented and charming writer who signs her 
work Th. Bentzon describes her tour in the New Eng- 
land States of Maine and Massachusetts. She finds as 
profound a difference between Canada and the United 
States as there is between France and England. Her 
description of the governments both in Canada and in 
New England as theocracies is very curious, the Cana- 
dian theocracy being of course inspired by the Jesuit 
missions, while the New England theocracy drew its 
inspiration from such Puritans as Governor Endicott, 
who did not hesitate to cut out from the English flag 
the cross which was to him the sign of papist idolatry. 
Madame Blanc does justice to the political and literary 
associations of New England ; she has much to say of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau; nor does she conceal 
the terrible superstition of witchcraft which dominated 
the old Puritan settlers. 


“ While in vain the forms of beauty heaped, 
A perfect spirit in himself he shaped.” 


THE ‘‘HOVELER.” 


Mr. Frank T. Bullen describes “ hoveling” and the 
“hoveler.” The words he derives as a Kentish corrup- 
tion from the verb “to hover.” He thus portrays the 
class : 

‘‘ However strange the word may sound in a lands- 
man’s ears, it is one of the most familiar to British 
seamen, especially among our coasters, although the 
particular form of bread-winning that it is used to 
designate is practically confined to the Kent and Sus- 
sex shores of the English Channel, having its head- 
quarters at Deal. Briefly, a ‘hoveler’ is a boatman 
who follows none of the steady orthodox lines of boat- 
manship—such as fishing, plying for passengers, etc.— 
but hovers around the channel, a snapper-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles, a pilot, a wrecker, or, if a ghost of a 
caance presents itself, a smuggler.” 

WOMEN AS LETTER-WRITERS. 


Miss Edith Sichel prefaces a study on this subject 
with the generalization : 

‘“Letter-writing seems, indeed, an’ art especially in- 
vented to suit the talents of women, and (since their 
defects are often their graces) even to suit their foibles. 
Women are not creators ; they are interpreters, critics ; 
their best qualities, sympathy and insight, are the 
essence of criticism ; and good letter-writing is criticism 
—of life, of people, of art, as the case may be. The 
quick perceptions and elusive grace that are natural to 
women, their habit of producing and their gift for ex. 
pressing themselves, their mastery of detail, their power 
of subtle suggestion and of intuition, their very ina- 
bility to sustain thought, and therefore to become 
heavy, their faculty for intimacy which sums up all the 
rest—these are so many qualifications for the writing 
of letters, and of personal letters in particular.” 


ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


A PRINCESS OF MONACO. 


M. de Ségur contributes a study of Marie Catherine 
de Brignole, Princess of Monaco, who was born in 1736 
and died in 1813. She was not only of surpassing beauty, 
the fame of which spread to Paris and along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, but her intellectual gifts were 
quite as extraordinary. Her mother unfortunately had 
a bad temper and her father seems to have been a fool. 


SIR EDMUND MONSON’S SPEECH. 


In his chronique, in the second December number of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Charmes deals prom- 
inently with Sir Edmund Monson’s astonishing speech 
at the banquet of the English Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris. M. Charmes naturally lays much stress on the 
somewhat meager disavowal of this speech, which was 
subsequently communicated to the Havas Agency, but 
he goes on to suggest that a passion for making speeches 
is a characteristic of the English race. Sir Edmund 
Monson, who certainly, if we study his previous career, 
has not erred on the side of talkativeness, took the 
opporturity to rebuke the English statesmen who have 
delivered some jingo speeches on the Fashoda question. 
M. Charmes goes on to ask where, when, and how has 
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France inflicted those pin-pricks of which we have heard 
so much lately? Of course he knows that in the Eng- 
lish view the pin-pricks have been felt in Asia, Africa, 
Madagascar, Zanzibar, Tunis, and on the Niger; and 
his argument is that because the two countries have 
generally arrived at an agreement with which each side 
has, in accordance with diplomatic usage, expressed 
itself as being well content, therefore there has been no 
pin-prick. M. Charmes stoutly denies the idea, which he 
calls a legend, that France had been disagreeable to 
England. M.Charmes goes on to assure us that France 
is not at all frightened at the international combina- 
tions foreshadowed by Mr. Chamberlain at Wakefield, 
evidently thinking that it was the colonial secretary’s 
intention to frighten France. Finally, it is impossible 
not to recognize the good-will of the French republic in 
sending to England so distinguished a successor to 
Baron de Courcelles as M. Cambon. It is noticeable 
that nothing can be more gratifying to Englishmen 
than M. Charmes’ references to the affairs of Crete and 
his cordial agreement with Lord Salisbury’s eulugy on 
Admiral Noel. - 
THE SOURCES OF ELECTRICITY. 


M. Weiller, who is evidently an expert, contributes 
an interesting paper on the modern history of elec- 
tricity in its applications. The year 1881 was a great 
landmark in its history, for it was then that the Paris 
congress completed the work begun by the British 
Association, and created a terminology of electricity 
which has since been used to denote and to measure the 
different kinds of electric power ; then was established 
the precise meaning of the measurements of Volt, 
Ampére, and Ohm. M. Weiller gives an interesting 
account of the modern development in the direction of 
distributing electric energy over long distances, to effect 
which use has been made of waterfalls; he goes on to 
deal with electric railroads and tramways. Not so well 
known to the public are the great services which elec- 
tricity renders in working metals. It has much cheap- 
ened the production of aluminum, and with its aid we 
can produce alloys of the nature of bronze with special 
qualities of hardness and resistance ; in fact, electricity 
has reduced the price of aluminum in a few years from 
eighty francs to about four francs the kilogram. The 
growing industry of acetylene gas-lighting is directly 
due to the advance in electric metallurgy. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned one on the 
youth of the Comte de Lisle, by M. Tiercelin ; a study 
of Richelieu in his diocese—that is to say, the years 1617 
and 1618, by M. Anatole, a statesman who does not 
disdain to be also a historian; the conclusion of M. 
Lamy’s description of the Emperor William’s tour in 
the East; and a careful study of the recent strike in 
the building trade, by M. Grandmaison. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


N the Revue de Paris M. Chevalley has a most en- 
tertaining article on the bellicose poetry of Eng- 
land. He is quite convinced that what he calls the 
‘recent explosion of jingoism” in England is the nat- 
ural outcome not of the famous pin-pricks, but of those 
men of letters whose jingo muse has caused the whole 
nation to see red. M. Cheévalley devotes much of his 
article to a study of Mr. Wedmore’s excellent collection 
of ‘‘ Poems of the Love and Pride of England,” but he 
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reserves the privilege of examining other books by the 
way. He is struck by the part which the sea plays in 
English patriotic poetry, in which the sea and the 
country seem to be regarded as single entities, so that 
it is not so much the love of England that her poets 
sing as the empire of England on the seas. M. Cheval- 
ley willingly concedes to England a place among the 
first nations of the world in the eternal war which hu- 
manity wages against error, evil, and oppression ; but 
he goes on to say that. other nations who have done as 
much have not this overflowing self-satisfaction. In 
conclusion, M. Chevalley quotes an extremely unflat- 
tering description of England which Mr. Bernard Shaw 
puts into the mouth of Napoleon, and he actually adds 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw is the enfant terrible of Brit- 
ish society, which both adores and fears him. 


SOCIALISM AND LIBERTY. 


M. Jaurés has a portentously lung article on socialism 
and liberty, in which he defends the socialist idea from 
the charge of antagonism to liberty. He says that this 
error is based on the confusion of collectivist or com- 
munist socialism with state socialism, and he assures 
us that in the former is to be found the remedy for the 
excessive centralization, political, intellectual, and eco- 
nomic, from which France is now suffering. European 
socialists have not always held up their ideal as a 
remedy for over-centralization. ~ 

THE FRENCH FLEET. 

M. Tournier has been inspired no doubt by recent 
events to discuss the naval strength of France. He be- 
gins by laying down that naval power is for France a 
historical necessity, an essential part of her greatness 
and of her prosperity, but he does not explain satisfac- 
torily how France is to support both a strong army and 
a strong navy. He prefers to emphasize the necessity 
of a strong fleet in view of what he calls the insatiable 
ambition of England, which is everywhere entering into 
competition with France, and also in view of a possible 
combination of the fleets of the triple alliance in French 
waters. At the same time he realizes to the full the 
objections which experts have urged against the exist- 
ing French fleet, its lack of homogeneity, and its fash- 
ion of radically contradictory systems of naval construc- 
tion and armaments, and he urges by way of remedy 
the exercise of ordinary commen sense in the organiza- 
tion of the squadrons and the provision of second-class 
cruisers and of torpedo-boat destroyers. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 

ME. JULIETTE ADAM’S organ is becoming 
more and more political in its scope and ob- 

jects, and not unfrequently the clever editress man- 
ages to secure anonymous contributions from men who 
have at least the courage of their opinions. Such an 
article is that simply signed “ B.,” which criticises with 
a frankness rarely found among the French colonial 
party several of the later expeditions undertaken by 
the French Government, notably the disastrous con- 
quest af Madagascar. On the other hand, the writer 
asserts that in the Dahomey expedition the French 
naval authorities, who had the real responsibility, 
proved that France is able to carry through a business 
of this kind more successfully—that is to say, with less 
loss of lives and less expenditure—than can Great 
Britain. It is quite evident that he holds that the salt 
of the French nation is to be found in the French navy. 
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RELIGION IN CHINA. 


M. G. Mauger gives an account, which happens to be 
specially topical, of a mission to Schang, a station on 
the Blue River. The Breton officer whose diary forms 
the base of both articles gives some interesting and 
curious details about the Chinese Roman Catholic mis- 
sions; but he admits that notwithstanding the heroic 
efforts of numberless missionaries, belonging indeed to 
every creed and to every nation, Christianity makes but 
small progress in China. Indeed, the French bishop, 
Monsignor Benjamin, declared to him that if he him- 
self had been willing to pay for converts he could have 
had as many as he liked, but that genuine converts 
were rare. As to why the Chinese nature is so rebel- 
lious to the elementary principles of Christianity, M. 
Mauger—who seems a shrewd observer—puts it down 
to the fact that the Chinese entirely ignore the first 
principle of a future life ; and when the idea is first pre- 
sented to them they very much prefer the paradise of 
Mohammed to the Frenchman’s or the Englishman’s 
heaven, and thus Islam makes more converts than does 
any other Western form of religion. Of the three re- 
ligions which are held in honor in China, M. Mauger 
evidently considers that of Confucius the finest ; after 
the cult of Confucius Buddhism is the most popular. 
There are four hundred millions of Buddhists in China 
alone. 

CHINESE REVOLUTIONS, 


In addition to M. Mauger’s two articles is a curious 
paper by M. de Pouvourville dealing with China’s past 
revolutions considered in relation to the future of the 
country. M. de Pouvourville declares that the country 
is more or less governed by secret societies, the whole 
empire, from the highest to the lowest strata, being un- 
dermined by different associations in many cases affili- 
ated one to the other. In one matter they all see eye to 
eye—each member is vowed to make a more or less vig- 
orous effort to rid China of the “‘ foreign devils.” France, 
according to M. de Pouvourville, cannot pursue a united 
policy in any portion of the whole world till the Drey- 
fus case is disposed of once for all. He winds up with 
the shrewd remark that although China may be dis- 
membered, her conquerors, whoever they may be, will 
remain face to face with the really difficult problem of 
a population numbering hundreds of millions. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The historical student will find much to interest, in- 
deed, to delight him in the two articles entitled ‘‘Paris 
mn 1777,” consisting of a number of letters addressed by 
an intimate friend of the King to Stanislas Poniatow- 
ski, of Poland. There are many vivid accounts of the 
literary and artistic society of pre-revolutionary France, 
and some amusing anecdotes of Diderot, Rousseau, and 
Madame Dudevant are given. The writer knew and 
saw familiarly Buffon, the naturalist, at whose house 
he used to dine with Gibbon. 

Other articles include a learned critical account of 
Rembrandt, by M. V. de Swarte, written of course with 
a special view to the late Amsterdam exhibition of the 
great Dutchman’s paintings and drawings ; some recol- 
lections of the poet Stephane Mallarmé, by M. C. Mau- 
clair ; a few pages on the well-worn subject of George 
Washington and his relations with the French Cana- 
dians, by General Rébillot ; and Mme. Juliette Adam’s 
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bi-monthly analysis of the course of foreign politics as 
viewed by a Russophile-Anglophobe. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


HE Italian reviews do not devote much space to 
the peace prospects of Europe. The only impor- 
tant article bearing on the Czar’s rescript is from the 
pen of an Italian deputy. Signor Branca, in the Nueva 
Antologia (December 1). While hoping much from an 
international policy for Italy, hesums up the European 
situation from a distinctively Italian point.of view. 
The classification of the six great powers he declares to 
be a thing of the past. To-day the four predominant 
powers of the world are England, Russia, Germany, and 
the United States. Two great causes of conflict loom in 
the near future : the rivalry of England and Russia in 
the far East and the disruption of the Austrian empire. 
Signor Branca is of opinion that the time may come 
when England will regret her present policy of en- 
couraging the United States tointervene in internation- 
al politics, and he questions whether “the immense 
British empire, scattered over five continents, may 
not, in less than a century, undergo a fundamental 
transformation by the growth of the various parts and 
their desire for complete autonomy.” As regards Italy 
herself, he points tothe South American states, whither 
vast numbers of Italians emigrate every year, as the 
natural field for her future colonial expansion. He 
sums up as follows : 

“Fresh problems and unsuspected germs of conflict 
arise every day. The salvation of states, more espe- 
cially of the minor ones, may depend upon a vigorous 
effort of human conscience to uphold the ideal of right 
and to circumsccribe the dominion of force. To this 
vigilant work of peace and of progress Italian thought 
and Italian policy ought to contribute all their influ- 
ence if the prestige of the country is to be regained and 
its future welfare secured.” 

To the same number Professor Lombroso contributes 
a learned and suggestive article on the causes—racial, 
climatic, and political—which contributed to the me- 
dizwval greatness of Venice, together with those which 
induced her decline. He introduces many of his favorite 
theories into the discussion, and from his conclusions he 
draws appropriate morals both for the United States, 
whom he regrets to see suddenly imbued with a desire 
for conquest, and for modern Italy, ‘‘from which glory, 
wealth, industry, justice, and prosperity are lacking 
more and more.” 

The Civilta Cattolica, with some pardonable satis- 
faction, points out that whereas Catholics have always 
been accused of reactionary tendencies for advocating a 
certain measure of press supervision, to-day it is a so- 
called Liberal government which has been imprisoning 
editors wholesale and which has given the widest pos- 
sible application to existing press laws. The same 
number (December 3) contains the annral appeal on 
behalf of poor communities of Italian nuns, whose 
property has been confiscated by the government, with 
the usual pathetic stories of want and poverty. 

The Rassegna Nazionate has an interesting study of 
the moral teaching of Father Hecker, the apostle of 
“ Americanism,” whose orthodoxy of late has been so 
unfortunately impugned in certain ecclesiastical circles 
—an attack mainly based, it is only fair to add, on an 
inaccurate French translation of his writings: 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
‘With Kitchener to Khartum. By G. W. Steevens. 


12mo, pp. 340. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.. 


Mr. Steevens has furnished the most vivid and pictur- 
esque account of the Egyptian campaign of last summer that 
has yet been published. There is much in his book that hasa 
special interest in connection with the various recent at- 
tempts to review our own war with Spain—notably the 
author’s criticisms on the management of the campaign and 
the charges relating to the supplies furnished the troops. It 
is a journalist’s book, subject to the limitations common to 
its class, but possessing also the merits of a well-written 
narrative from the pen of an eye-witness of the scenes it de- 
scribes. ‘ 
Corona and Coronet. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 12mo, 

pp. 421. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 


This volume contains Mrs. Todd’s narrative of the Am- 
herst expedition to Japan, fitted out by Mr. D. Willis James 
and son, to observe the eclipse of the sun, August 9, 1896. 
The trip covered more than ten thousand miles of sailing 
for the party, and at least forty-five thousand miles of deep 
sea voyaging for the Corunet. Prof. David P. Todd was the 
chief astronomer of the expedition. Mrs. Todd, in her ac- 
count, deals less with the strictly scientific phases of the 
journey, although these are touched upon through the more 
familiar and obvious experiences of a very enjoyable excur- 
sion to the far East. Although Mrs. Todd modestly describes 
her book as an unscientific account of a scientific expedition, 
she really presents a great deal of fresh and important in- 
formation about the islands of the Pacific which she visited. 
Parts of the book had already appeared in the Nation, the 
Century Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the Independent and 
the Outlook. The volume is well illustrated. 


The Land of the Pigmies. By Guy Burrows. Intro- 
duction by H. M. Stanley. 8vo, pp. xxx—299. New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $8. 

Mr. Henry M, Stanley bestows no slight praise on Cap- 
tain Burrows’ book when he says that it interested him so 
intensely that he read it through atasitting. Mr. Stanley 
himself is one of the few Caucasians who are supposed to 
know something about the pigmies of equatorial Africa, but 
he admits that Captain Burrows was able to add materially 
to the world’s stock of information about these curious folk. 
Captain Burrows has been since 1894 in the service of the 
Congo Free State. In this volume he treats almost exclu- 
sively of the natives and their ways. The illustrations, 
made from photographs and sketches by the author, are 
numerous and interesting. : 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe. By Charles 
F. King. 12mo, pp. 361. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25. 

Mr. King describes the travels of a family of six through 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Russia. The 
style of the narrative reminds us of the once-famous“* Rollo” 
books, but the pictures go far to redeem this unfortunate 
quality. There are more than two hundred excellent half- 
tone reproductions from photographs. Two excellent fea- 
tures of the work are a list of poems connected with the 
places described and a list of the best books to be consulted 
by intending travelers. 


Woods and Dales of Derbyshire. 


By James S. Stone. 
8vo, pp. 180. Philadelphia : Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1. ; 

Doctor Stone has written a very entertaining and gos- 

-sipy volume about old Derbyshire, introducing numerous 


quotations from classic English writers, and illustrating his 
text with numerous excellent reproductions of photographs. 


The Story of Marco Polo. By Noah Brooks. 12mo, pp. 
247. New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 
Marco Polo’s journal of adventures has long been re- 

garded as a classic, but, so faras we know, no recent attempt 

has been made to present the story in suitable form for 
youngreaders. Mr. Noah Brooks, however, has successfully 
accomplished just this. Mr. Brooks has a knack at this sort 
of thing, as is made evident by his numerous books of ad- 
venture for boys and girls. The threatened division of the 

Chinese Empire makes the book all the more interesting 

just at present, to say nothing of the general disposition 

among American readers to inform themselves on all mat- 
ters connected with Oriental life. 


Appletons’ Dictionary of New York and Its Vicinity. 

Twentieth Year. Paper, 16mo, pp. 347. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 30 cents. 

Appleton’s well-known alphabetic guide to New York 
and its vicinity has now reached its twentieth year, and, in 
the present edition, deals for the first time with the territory 
of the Greater New York as constituting one municipality. 
Much of the material of the book has been rearranged; new 
articles have been inserted, old ones extended, and all the 
articles on the municipal departments have been rewritten. 
One of the new features of the book is an extended article 
on drives and bicycle roads, accompanied by maps. The 
general accuracy and excellence of the work have been 
thoroughly tested. 

HISTORY. 


The American Revolution: 1763-1783. By William Ed- 
ward Hartpole Lecky. 12mo, pp. xxvi—518. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Professor Woodburn, of Indiana University, has ar- 
ranged and edited in a single small volume the chapters 
and passages relating to America in Lecky’s History of 
England in the 18th Century, appending many historical 
and bibliographical notes. If it be true, as it is so often 
alleged, that American school-books in the past have con- 
veyed false and exaggerated notions of British despotism 
and tyranny, the reading of a book like this will do much to 
remove or avoid such harmful impressions. Mr. Lecky is 
generally conceded to bea fair and judicial historian, and, 
while the reader will find in his pages a sufficient defense 
for the underlying causes of the Revolution, he will at the 
same time approach the subject from the English side, and, 
as Mr. Woodburn very truly says, will gain from such a 
study a better conception of the place and importance of our 
Revolution in the history of the world, and a truer appre- 
ciation of the permanent merits of that Revolution, and of 
its promoters and participants. 


The Ohio Archeological and Historical Publications, 
published for the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society, at Columbus, Ohio. 

The history of the State of Ohio has a very distinctive 
interest. In the movement that developed the great West, 
and that set in soon after the Revolutionary War, Ohio bore 
the most prominent part. We are now fairly in the midst 
of the period of centenary celebrations of the founding of 
Ohio towns; and in connection with these celebrations, no 
little historical data of permanent value has been made ac- 
cessible. The Ohio State Archeological and Historical So- 
ciety was formed in 1885, and its publications, which have 
now appeared in six uniform volumes, and which henceforth 
will probably appear at the rate of one volume a year, con- 
tain material of far more than local importance. One finds 
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preserved in these volumes such material, for example, as 
the remarkable historical addresses on the occasion of the 
centenary of Marietta. The third volume includes the cen- 
tennial of Gallipolis, with valuable papers on the opening 
of the Scioto region. In the fourth volume are several 
chapters on the fixing of the Ohio boundary lines. In the 
fifth volume one finds a collection of public documents re- 
lating to the Ohio Territory, to the first constitutional con- 
vention, and to the admission of the State. The sixth volume 
has various papers apropos of the centennial of Jefferson 

County. Throughout nearly all the volumes one finds inter- 

esting data on the prehistoric remains that abound in Ohio, 

with accounts of mounds, earthworks, stone implements, 
etc. One of the most interesting special papers is an account 
of the Blennerhassets, their life on their island in the Ohio 

River, and the ill-fortune that pursued them in consequence 

of their unhappy entanglement in the schemes of Aaron 

Burr. The author of this paper is Mr. E. O. Randall, the 

efficient secretary of the Society and editor of the publica- 

tions. 

The Provincial Governor in the English Colonies of 
North America. By Evarts Boutell Greene. 8vo, 
pp. 292. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
Theseventh volume of the** Harvard Historical Studies”’ 

is devoted to a study of the powers and prerogatives of the 

chief executives of the royal and proprietary coionies in this 
country prior to the Revolution; though the writer has pur- 
posely excluded from his survey the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Declaration of Independence, thus avoiding the 
complications of the Revolutionary era, and presenting the 

Colonial constitutions in their normal working. Professor 

Greene has produced a monograph of great value and inter- 

est to the student of American constitutional origins. 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England., By Edwin M. 
Bacon. 12mo, pp. 490. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. $1.50. 

In this volume an itinerary is skillfully laid out and fol- 
lowed among the historic landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan 
days and of the provincial and Revolutionary periods in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Bacon acts as guide for a young West- 
ern student of New England antecedents among these vari- 
ous memorialsof his ancestors. Inthecourse of the journey 
a vast amount of historical and legendary lore is unearthed 
and sifted, and a real and permanent contribution is made 
to New England history. For any American who has the 
leisure, we cannot imagine a more enjoyable manner of 
passing the summer vacation, than to take Mr. Bacon’s book 
and follow in the track of Percy Denison as he goes from one 
historic spot to another. 


Historic New York. Edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin 
and others. .12mo, pp. 482. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The second series of the ‘Half Moon Papers” contains 
monographs on * Slavery in New York,” “Tammany Hall,” 
“Old Prisons and Punishments,” ‘* The New York Press and 
its Makers in the 18th Century,” ‘‘ New Amsterdam Family 
Names, and their Origin,” *‘ Old Taverns and Posting Inns,” 
“The Doctor in Old New York,” ** Early Schoolsand School- 
masters in New Amsterdam,” “The Battle of Harlem 
Heights,” “* Breucklen,” and ** The ‘ Neutral Ground.’” The 
paper on “ Bowling Green,” by Mr. Spencer Trask, was 
noticed on its separate appearance several months ago. The 
volume is illustrated from paintings and old prints. The 
paper on the battle of Harlem Heights, by William R. Shep- 
herd, Ph.D., is a scholarly and faithful study of that historic 
episode. All the papers are supplemented with notes and 
references to authorities. 

A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. By Edward S. 
Holden. 16mo, pp. 117, with 24 plates. New York: 
The Century Company. $1. 


Professor Holden, in this little book, explains many 
points in heraldry which, to most Americans—even the Sons 
and Daughters of the Revolution—may have been more or 
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less obscure. In this country we have at last reached a stage 
in which a reasonable interest in matters of family coats of 
arms and genealogy is no longer considered a prima facie 
evidence of **un-Americanism.”’ While this little primer on 
the subject does not pretend to be by any means exhaustive, 
it will serve as a convenient introduction to the subject. Its 
special merits are clearness of statement and illustration. 


A Short History of the United States. By Mary Platt 
Parmele. 12mo, pp. 312. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 60 cents. 

A Short History of England. By Mary Platt Parmele. 
12mo, pp. 178. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
60 cents. 

A Short History of France. By Mary Platt Parmele. 
12mo, pp. 112. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
60 cents. 

We noticed these brief histories several years ago, on 
the occasion of their first appearance. They are marvels of 
condensation and epitomizing. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Henry Drummond. By George Adam Smith. 
8vo, pp. 554. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. $3. 

So unusual a career as that of the late Professor Drum- 
mond demands an exceptional biography. Dr. George Adam 
Smith, the eminent theologian of Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, was chosen by the family and friends of Professor 
Drummond as the authorized biographer, and to him were 
intrusted all the papers, journals, and letters that Professor 
Drummond left. It could hardly be expected that a biog- 
rapher in full sympathy with Drummond’s work asan evan- 
gelist would be able to give a picture of the man that should 
be wholly satisfactory to the scientist. To accomplish this, 
it would be almost necessary to have a duplication of Drum- 
mond’s remarkable personality in his biographer. But, 
while Dr. Smith may have had less appreciation of the 
scientific than of the evangelistic side of Drummond, he has 
certainly shown excellent judgment in the selection of ma- 
terials for the present volume. While he devotes much 
space to the great evangelical movements in which Drum- 
mond was so commanding a figure, Dr. Smith is more 
concerned to bring his readers into touch with Drummond 
himself as a man of intensely human interests and far-. 
reaching sympathies. Even the admirers of Drummond’s. 
writings,—and they are numbered by the million,—will find 
in this biography a revelation of the real Drummond which 
will fascinate them even more. We should not close this. 
brief notice without mentioning those features of the book 
that have special interest for the American reader. Drum- 
mond’s diary of his expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and 
his chapter on the wonderful campaign among the American: 
colleges in 1887 are both illuminating and inspiring. 


Fridtjof Nansen, By Jacob B. Bull. Translated by 
M. R. Barnard. 12mo, pp. 182. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 30 cents. 

This brief outline of Nansen’s life and work was written. 
especially for the young, and has been translated by one of 
the translators of Doctor Nansen’s ** Farthest North,” from 
which several of the illustrations have been taken. The 
text is interesting, and worthy of a more attractive setting 
than the publishers have seen fit togive it. Inexternals, the 
book has much the appearance of a school primer of the 
ancient type. If children can be induced to look between 
the covers, they will find an interesting story - more and bet- 
ter illustrations would have greatly helped. 

Washington the Soldier. By Henry B. Carrington. 
8vo, pp. xx—431. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
$2.50. 

Confining himself to the military point of view, General 


Carrington considers the career of Washington in its rela- 
tion to what he regards as the six cardinal principles of gen- 
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eralship, namely, strategy, grand tactics, logistics, engineer- 
ing, minor tactics, and statesmanship in war. The author 
elucidates these several principles in simple and untechnical 
language, and succeeds in making even the strictly military 
side of Washington attractive to the general reader as well 
as to the professional soldier. Such a study of Washington 
in the light of modern military science is a timely novelty. 
The volume is well suppiied with maps and portraits. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND SOCIOLOGY. 


The Dreyfus Case. By Fred. C. Conybeare. 12mo, pp. 
xvi—318. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
We have several times noticed in our departments of 

“Leading Articles of the Month” and ‘Periodicals Re- 
viewed” Mr. Conybeare’s National Review papers on differ- 
ent phases of the Dreyfus case. All of this material has 
now been brought together in one volume, which probably 
constitutes as complete an exposition of the whole episode 
as it is possible to give at the present time. 


State Purchase of Railways in Switzerland. By Horace 
Micheli. Translated by John Cummings. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 70. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany (for the American Economic Association.) 50 
cents. 

The last number in the series of ‘* Economic Studies” 
published under the auspices of the American Economic 
Association is a translation by Dr. John Cummings of a de- 
tailed account of the movement for the nationalization of 
the Swiss railroads which culminated in the overwhelming 
referendum vote of one year ago. The paper was originally 
prepared for the Musée Social, of Paris, by its Swiss corre- 
spondent, M. Horace Micheli. It gives accurate information 
concerning this very interesting and significant movement. 


Economics. By Edward Thomas Devine. 12mo, pp. 
411. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1. 


This work differs in several ways from the ordinary 
text book of political economy. In the first place, it is in- 
tended to serve as an introduction to the study of social 
problems in general, rather than as an elementary manual 
of the science of economics. The author's discussion of the 
different divisions of the subject is less formal than is usu- 
ally the case in books of this class. This is perhaps partly 
due to the fact that the volume has been prepared with 
special reference to the needs of university extension stu- 
dents, and others especially interested in charitable or 
social effort. At the same time it may be profitably used by 
high-school and college classes. The style is pleasing, and 
the method of statement clear and in general convincing. 
On the whole, the book isadmirably adapted to the purposes 
which the writer had chiefly in mind in preparing it. 


Anglo-Saxon Superiority : to what it is due. By Ed- 
mond Demolins. Translated by Louis Bert. La- 
vigne. 12mo, pp. xxx—343. New York: R. F. Fenno 
& Co. $1. 

This work has reached a tenth edition in France, and 
even before it was translated into English, had a considera- 
ble vogue in Great Britain. It will interest Americans, not 
so much because of what the author has to say about the 
United States, but because it offers a point of view which to 
most Americans is entirely new. It exhibits the Anglo-Sax- 
on as the Frenchman seeshim. Many,if notallof the traits 
that M Demolins has discovered in his typical Anglo-Saxon 
are to be found also in the American, and when due allow- 
ance is made for exaggeration, the average American will 
allow that this French artist has drawn a tolerably accurate 
portrait of Uncle Sam. 

The City Wilderness. Edited by Robert A. Woods. 
12mo, pp. 329. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

The residents and associates of the South End House, of 
Boston, have united in making “A Settlement Study” of 
certain important economic, religious, and educational 
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phases of life in the ‘‘South End” of Boston. The volume 
which contains the product of their labors, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Robert A. Woods, the head of the Settlement, is 
not unlike that issued a few years since by members of the 
Hull House Settlement in Chicago. Apart from the serious 
social and ethical considerations involved, the book has 
many features of interest. The writers of the different 
chapters treat their respective themes in an earnest and 
thorough manner, leaving almost nothing to be desired by 
way of concrete description and illustration. <A half-dozen 
excellent maps, showing the sociological characteristics of 
the metropolitan section covered by the investigation, ac- 
company the text. On the whole, Mr. Woods and his asso- 
ciates have succeeded in producing an entertaining as well 
as a useful and authoritative work. 


SCIENCE, 


The Sphere of Science. By Frank Sargent Hoffman. 
12mo, pp. 268. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Prof. Frank Sargent Hoffman, author of ‘**The Sphere 
of the State,” attempts in this volume to point out what it 
is that constitutes a science, and to set forth the grounds 
upon which every science rests, as well as the principles and 
rules that must be followed in order to construct one. He 
has chapters on *“ The Scientific Method,” ‘* Certainty and 
Probability in Science,” ‘*The Use of the Imagination in 
Science,” *‘Analogy as an Aid to Science,” and other related 
topics. The book serves a useful purpose in presenting a 
clear, compact statement of certain modernized views of 
the general subject. 


Biological Lectures, Delivered at The Marine Biological 
Laboratory of Wood’s Holl, 1896-1897. 8vo, pp. 242. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $2,15. 

For several years in succession we have had occasion to 
notice the series of Wood’s Holl biological lectures, which 
are given each summer at the Marine Biological Laboratory. 
We notice in the present volume a considerable latitude in 
the choice of subjects. Some of the lectures—for example, 
that on *“* The Variations and Mutations of the Introduced 
Sparrow,” bear only a very distant relation to marine work. 
There is also a lecture on **‘ The Methods of Paleontological 
Inquiry,” and other topics connected with the general science 
of biology are discussed. In the concluding lecture of the 
volume, Professor Whitman describes ‘Some of the Func- 
tions and Features of the Biological Station.” Allof the 
lectures are by specialists, and their publication is certainly 
a boon to all American students of biology, to whom mate- 
rial of this nature is comparatively inaccessible, so far as 
publications in the English language are concerned. 


Maryland Geological Survey. Vol.2. 4to, pp. 509. Bal- 
timore : The Johns Hopkins Press. 

The first volume of the reports of the Maryland Geolog- 
ical Survey must have impressed all who saw it as a model 
publication of its class, The second volume, which has just 
appeared, goes far to confirm that impression. Its typo- 
graphical appearance is especially noteworthy, and in the 
department of illustration excellent results have been 
achieved. A strong feature of the volume is the report on 
building-stones by Dr. George P. Merrill, who is regarded as 
the leading authority on the subject in this country. The 
report on maps and map-makers of Maryland is an interest- 
ing historical paper. Altogether, the State of Maryland is 
o be congratulated on the permanent value of this publica- 
tion. 


The Tides, and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar 
System. By George Howard Darwin. 12mo, pp. 
396. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

This volume contains the substance of the Lowell lec- 
tures on the tides, delivered by Professor Darwin in 1897. 
The work is of a popular character, the author avoiding as 
far as possible the use of technical language, and, for so 
abstruse a subject, succeeding remarkably well. Professor 
Darwin’s book attempts an explanation of the practical 
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methods of observing and predicting the tides—a matter 
which is certainly of great interest to many persons. The 
latter portion of the work is devoted to questions in specula- 
tive astronomy. Portions of the work have already appeared 
in the Century Magazine, Harper’s, and the Atlantic Monthly. 


Electricity in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases 
of the Nose, Throat and Ear. By W. Scheppegrell. 
8vo, pp. 417. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$4.50. 

In a field where quackery has had such a free range as 
in that of electro-therapeutics generally, we are at last 
fortunatein possessing a valuable monograph on the applica- 
tion of eiectricity to diseases of the nose, throat and ears. 
Most people are quite unaware to how great an extent 
electricity is now used as an adjunct of scientific medicine. 
It is not only agreat help in making examinations, but is 
much used for cauterization, a process that was formerly 
both difficult and painful. It also serves in applying a kind 
of massage by means of a column of air to the sensitive 
mechanism of the ear. Doctor Scheppegrell explains these 
and many other practical applications of electricity in 
therapeutics in this exhaustive volume, which contains also 
a full bibliography of the subject, and more than 150 illustra- 
tions. The work is commended not only to the medical pro- 
fession, but to all interested in the progress of electrical 
science. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Home Economics. By Maria Parloa. 12mo, pp. 390. 


New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 

Miss Parloa aims to furnish in this volume a guide to 
household management, *‘ including the proper treatment of 
the materials entering into the construction and the furnish- 
ing of the house.” Miss Parloa’s former books have dealt 
almost exclusively with the kitchen. In this volume she 
grapples with the general problems that confront the house- 
keeper. A great many helpful suggestions are offered con- 
cerning the selection and equipment of the house, the water 
supply, laundry, care of lighting appliances, fuel and fires, 
table service, etc., not to speak of the chapters on food and 
marketing, which are, perhaps, as important asany. There 
are many practical directions as to the care of furniture, 
polished floors, and wood finishes. All in all, the book isa 
valuable encyclopedia of domestic science. 


Food and Feeding. By Sir Henry Thompson. 12mo, 
pp. 312. New York : Frederick Warne & Co. $1.75. 


Sir Henry Thompson’s work on food and feeding had 
gone out of print, although several large editions had been 
published during the last few years. In the ninth and last 
edition considerable new matter is incorporated. Though 
prepared originally for English readers, much of the book 
has an application to conditions in other lands. The author 
has long been regarded as one of the few experts on cookery 
in the world. 

The Building of it. By Walter J. Keith. Published 
by the author. Minneapolis, Minn. $1. 

Mr. Keith’s architectural studies for moderate sized 
houses, which appeared a year or two ago in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, showed a high degree of skill and ingenuity. 
The present little book is intended as a practical handbook 
which will enable the builder of a home to understand the 
practical details which will enable him to supervise his 
contractors. It is a thoroughly practical book, systematic- 
ally arranged, covering mason work, carpenter work, mill 
work, painting and finishing, ventilation, heating, plumbing, 
gas-fitting, electrical work and other details. Under the 
guidance of men like Mr. Keith, the average home in Amer- 
ica is becoming a marvel of comfort and even luxury. 
Model Houses for Little Money. By William L. Price. 

16mo, pp. 198. New York: Doubleday & McClure 

Company. 50 cents. 

Inside of One Hundred Homes. By William Martin 

Johnson. 16mo, pp. 140. New York: Doubleday 

& McClure Company. 50 cents. 


‘generally be trusted. 
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Good Cooking. By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 16mo, pp. 245. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 50 
cents. 

The ** Ladies’ Home Journal Household Library” is a 
unique series of brief manuals for the aid and guidance of 
people who are daily confronted with problems in domestic 
economy that must be solved with the smallest possible ex- 
penditure of money, time, and strength. The fact that 
more than five hundred houses have already been built from 
Mr. Price’s plans (since their publication in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal) is sufficient evidence of the practical cast of 
his little treatise. Mr. Johnson’s aim has been to gather and 
publish suggestions for the furnishing of dwelling houses, 
while Mrs. Rorer’s book embodies the last word on whole- 
some and sanitary cookery. 


LITERATURE AND MISCELLANY. 


Little Masterpieces. Edited by Bliss Perry. Lord 
Macaulay. 16mo, pp. 210. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure Company. 50 cents. 

Little Masterpieces. Edited by Bliss Perry. John 
Ruskin. 16mo, pp. 200. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. 50 cents. 

Little Masterpieces. Edited by Bliss Perry. Thomas 
Carlyle. 16mo, pp. 217. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. 50 cents. 

The Doubleday & McClure Company’s admirable series 
of ten volumes of the “Little Masterpieces” of modern 
literature is something quite out of the ordinary in the line 
of popular reprints of standard selections. The typography 
and binding are excellent. As for editing, which is chiefly 
the exercise of discrimination in the choice of materials, the 
task must have had peculiar difficulties in the cases of Macau- 
lay, Ruskin, and Carlyle, but the sanity of Professor Perry’s 
judgments as to the requirements of such a series may 
Probably no one could have done the 
work more satisfactorily. 


The Secret of Achievement. By Orison Swett Marden. 
12mo, pp. 378. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50. 

The editor of Success has written many very successful 
books for young people. Mr. Marden is a master in the use 
of anecdote, and this fact, doubtless, goes far to explain his 
popularity asan author. His books are full of stories from 
the lives of great men, living and dead. But all the stories 
are made to focus on the writer’s main purpose, which is to 
inculcate a reasonable and healthful optimism in his read- 
ers. Allof Mr. Marden’s writings are calculated to stimu- 
late their readers to greater energy and hopefulness in life. 


Extemporaneous Oratory for Professional and Amateur 
Speakers. By James M. Buckley. 12mo, pp. 488. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 

This work is the outgrowth of lectures delivered several 
years ago by Dr. Buckley before theological seminaries 
and law schools. The fact that the lecturer was simultane- 
ously requested to prepare a book by the faculty of a law 
school and by a committee appointed to prepare a course of 
study for Methodist ministers is some indication of the 
broad, practical utility which it was thought that such a 
book would serve. Few men are better qualified than the 
able editor of the Christian Advocate to give such intelligent 
and helpful advice in matters of this kind. 

The Well-Bred Girl in Society. By Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison. 16mo, pp. 213. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. 50 cents. 

The Business Girl in Every Phase of Her Life. By 
Ruth Ashmore. 16mo, pp. 177. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. 50 cents. 

Home Games and Parties. Edited by Mrs. Hamilton 
Mott. 16mo, pp. 188. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. 50 cents. 
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The ** Ladies’ Home Journal Girls’ Library” addresses 
itself to all sorts and conditions of girls, including, we are 
glad to note, the girl who works for a livelihood. 


Church Sociables and Entertainments. 16mo, pp. 168. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 50 
cents. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


National Educational Association: Journal of Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses of the 37th Annuai Meeting, 
held at Washington, D. C., July 7 to 12, 1898. 8vo, 
pp. 1,139. Published by the Association. 

In this portly volume are contained the addresses upon 
educational topics by the ablest men and women actively 
engaged in that work as represented by the seventeen de- 
partments of the National Educational Association. Almost 
every conceivable educational topic is treated either ex- 
haustively or cursorily in this volume, not to speak of sev- 
eral topics which do not appear to be closely related to the 
general work and purpose of the association, as, for exam- 
ple, ‘*The Administration and Bookkeeping of a National 
Bank,” * The Bookkeeping and Accounting of the Periodical 
and Publishing Business,” ‘*Tne Duties and Qualifications 
of the Congressional Reporter.” 


Ideals and Programmes. By Jean L. Gowdy. 16mo, 
pp. 102. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 75 cents. 

Commissioner Hume. A Story of New York Schools, 
By C. W. Bardeen. 16mo, pp. 210. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen. $1.25. 

Art for the Eye. By Ross Turner. Paper, 8vo, pp. 31. 
Boston : The Prang Educational Company. 25 cents. 

Elements of Rhetoric. A Coursein Plain Prose Com- 


position. By Alphonso G. Newcomer. 12mo, pp. 


393. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

A History of English Critical Terms. By J. W. Bray. 
12mo, pp. 345. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 
Language Lessons. By J. G. Park. 12mo, pp. 144. 

New York: American Book Company. 

Selections from the Poems of Robert Burns. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by John 
G. Dow. 12mo, pp. xcvi—287. Boston : Ginn & Co. 
$1.20. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Edward Gibbon. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Oliver Far- 
rar Emerson. 12mo, pp. lxxv—279. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $1.20. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. Edited and Annotated by 
Charles Wallace French. 16mo, pp. xlviii—128. New 
York: ‘he Macmillan Company. 25 cents. 

The Princess: A Medley. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Wilson 
Farrand. 16mo, pp. lviii—173. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 25 cents. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Kuble Kahn and Christa- 
bel. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
Tuley Francis Huntington. 16mo, pp. xxxvii—109. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 25 cents. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Edited, with Notes and an In- 
troduction, by Charles W. French. 16mo, pp. xliii— 
185. New York: The Macmillan Company. 25 
cents. 

Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. North America. By 
Frank G. Carpenter. 12mo, pp. 352. New York: 
American Book Company. 60 cents. 

History Reader for Elementary Schools. By L. L. W. 
Wilson. 12mo, pp. 419. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 60 cents. 
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Braided Straws. By Elizabeth E. Foulke. Square 
12mo, pp. 135. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 40 
cents. 

Lessons for Beginners in Reading. By Florence Bass. 
Square 16mo, pp. 110. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
25 cents. 

Lysias : Ten Selected Orations. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Appendices, by William H. Wait. 
12mo, pp. 240. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

A Complete Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness. 
Half leather, 12mo, pp. 4638. New York: American 
Book Company. $1.25. 

A Short Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness. 12mo, 
pp. 254. New York: American Book Company. 80 
cents. 

Eutropius. 
12mo, pp. 243. 
pany. 75 cents. 

Second Year in German. By I. Keller. 12mo, pp. 388. 
New York: American Book Company. $1.20. 

Traumereien. By Richard von Volkmann-Leander. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by Idelle B. Watson. 
Boards, 16mo, pp. 151. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 40 cents. 

Rosenresli. By Johanna Spyri. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Helene H. Boll. Boards, 12mo, 
pp. 62. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 

German Selections for Advanced Sight Translation. 
Compiled by Rose Chamberlin. Paper, 12mo, pp. 44. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 15 cents. 

The Easiest German Reading for Learners Young or 
Old. English Nursery Rimes in German. By 
George Hempl. 12mo, pp. 99. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
45 cents. 

Altes und Neues. 
ginners. By Karl Seeligmann. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 45 cents. 

Deutsche Gedichte for High Schools. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by Hermann Mueller. 12mo, pp. 83. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 45 cents. 


Edited for School Use by J. C. Hazzard. 
New York: American Book Com- 


A German Reader for Young Be- 
12mo, pp. 125. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Bijli the Dancer. By James Blythe Patton. 12mo, 
pp. 344. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Casino Girl in London. Edited by Curtis Dunham. 
12mo, pp. 270. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1. 

Doctor Therne. By H. Rider Haggard. 12mo, pp. 209. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 

Dorothy Deane. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 16mo, pp. 325. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Dream Days. By Kenneth Grahame. 16mo, pp. 275. 
New York: John Lane. $1.25. 

The Duenna of a Genius. By M. E. Francis. 
pp. 368. Boston: Little, Brown-& Co. $1.50. 

Fantastic Fables. By Ambrose Bierce. 16mo, pp. 194. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

Fighting for Favour. By W. G. Tarbet. 12mo, pp. 320. 
Now York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The Fire of Life. By Charles Kennett Burrow. 12mo, 
pp. 323. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

For the Love of Tonita. By Charles Fleming Embree. 
16mo, pp. 265. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
$1.25. 

The Gray House of the Quarries. By Mary Harriott 
Norris. 12mo, pp. 498. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. $1.50. 


12mo, 
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Biblical Criticism, Modern, G. H. Schodde, HomR. 

Bicycle, Round the World ona, J. P. Blair, Str. 

Biography, Educational Value of, Sadie E.Simons, EdR. 

Bird Life, Humors of, Lady Broome, Cc. 

Birds and Beasts, Tales of, D. 8S. Jordan, APS. 

Birds’ Beaks, Curious, W. Percival-W estell, Wwo. 

Bismarck, Utto von, H. T. Peck, Bkman ; WwW. Clarke, CR. 

Bismarck’s Autobiography, C. de Kay, Crit. 

Bismarck the Man and the Statesman, C. T. Lewis, Harp. 

Bismarck, Unpublished Letters of, De utR, December. 

Bookbinding, Art in, W. G. Bowdoin, Al. 

Books, 'The Pistribution. of, D, January 1 
Boston, Municipal Soc ialism in ouglas, A, November. 


Boston, The Passenger Traffic of, and the Subway, G G 
Crocker, NEM. 

Boughton, George, rhe H. Dixon, AJ. 

Bronté, Charlotte, W. B. Worsfold, FR. 

Brooks, Phillips, Memorials ot, H. $. Houston, Out. 

Browning, A Plea for the Study of, Margaret Connolly, A, 
November. 

Bugs and Beasts Before the Law, E. P. Evans, GBag. 

Bull-Fight, A Portuguese, C. Edwardes, Mac. 

Bush, Isidor, Life and Character of, A. Moses, Men. 

Canada and the United States, Commercial Relations Be- 
tween the, R. McConnell, CanM. 

Canada’s Political Development, J.G. 8 gg ees SC. 

Canal, — The Influence of the, W. H . Hunter, EngM. 

Carlists, The: Their Case, Their Cause, Their Chiefs, Black. 

Carl edgy: 8 — Portrayal of Character, Florence Hotch- 

iss, 

Carl les i in on otland, The, J. Patrick, CM. 

Caroline Islunds : Kusaie, the Gem of the Pacific, MisH. 

Caroline Islands, ‘The, and Their People, E. Theodora Cros- 


by, Mis 
Carpeaux, ae iBa a Great French Sculptor, C. Thurwanger, 


Carroll, Lewis, The Rerpens of, S  pinawoed, Str. 


Catechism, A New, H. P. Hughes 


CR. 
Cato, Disareee Proverbs of the "So-Called, K. P. Harring- 


ton, 
Celtic Writers, A Group of, Fiona Macleod, FR. 
Chamberlain, Joseph, . Bérard . RP December 15. 
Charity, Organized, at Work, C CRev. 
Cheerfulness, Studies in—I1., “M. O° Rell, NAR. 
Child Labor and the Family, A. M. Guérin, RefS, December 1. 
Child sey pretent a Proposed, in Illinois, % Kelsey, CRev 
Children — Read and Write, G. T .W. Patrick, APS. 
Children, On the Treatment of, P. Carus, Mon. 
China, The Futureof, A. de Pouvourville, NR, December 15. 
China: Where the Wicked Chinee Goes To, J. F. Fraser, 


NIM 

Chinese, Morality, Confucius and, G. Valbert, RDM, De- 
cem 

Chinese People and Their Actual Relations with Europeans, 
The, P. Leroy-Beaulieu, RDM, January 1. 

Civil Service Shop-Keeping, RN W. Johnston, CJ. 

Choate, Rufus, J. H. Choate, ALR, November. 

Christianity, Early, i in Its Relation to Education, J. F. See- 
bach, Luthq. 

Christ, Jewish Contemporaries of, A. Church ae. 

Christmas, The Symbolism of, Dr. Dreibach, ke 

Church of ‘England uestion, ‘An Agnostic on the, W 

Cigarette-Making, CJ. 

Cities, Great, The Growth of, E. J. James, AAPS. 

— Large, Dwelling Accommodation in, T. de C. Meade, 

an. 

Cocaine, A. Dastre, RDM, January 1. 

Colonial Representation, Against, D’E. de Constant, RP, 
Januar 

Colonies, Tedustrial Evolution of, J. Collier, APS. 

Confederate, Stories of a—III., The Coming of the Warships, 


NatM. 
Ss and Chinese Morality, G. Valbert, RDM, Decem- 


Connecticut Loyalists, The, G. A. Gilbert, AHR. 

Constantinople The Bazaars of, A. Azhderian, HM. 

Consumption, The Open-Air Cure of A. Gibson, NC. 

Cosmopolitan Duties, J. MacCunn, I YE, 

Covilha, the Manchester of Portugal, TB. 

Cranes, ‘Block- Setting Titan, J. Horner, CasM. 

ae Anthropology and J urisprudence, Frances A. Kel- 
or. 

Cromwell's West Indian Expedition, F. Strong, AHR. 

Cuba, Events in, Subsequent to the Ten Vous War (1878- 

3 . Pérez, US. 

Cuban Reconstruction, Bed. Hinton, NAR. 

Cycles and Cycling. J. ‘Pennell, as 

Cyrano de Bergerac, The Real, C. W. Hutson, Crit. 

Czar’s Peace roposal, The, 7. J. Lawrence, IJE; E. E. 
Hale, NEM. 

Dale, Robert William, R. F. Horton, CR. 

Danish and Norwegian Literature of To-Day, J. de Cous- 
sanges, RRP, December 15 

Dante, Dr. Karl Witte’s oars on, E. G. Gardner, M. 

Daudet, Alphonse, The Earl Years of, E. H. Barker, TB. 

—. Penalty in Olden ‘Times, The, Florence Spooner, 

ag. 
Democracy and Finances, N. Droz, BU. 
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Democracy, Executive Power in, H. L. Nelson, Hore. 
Diary, Men big? Have Kept a, W. Sichel, Black 
Dickie, George W., J. Richards, CasM. 
Dienecs * in the “Eighteenth Century, E. Rossier, BU, De- 
cember. 
Disarmament and pe ig” -III., E. Tallichet, BU. 
Dogma, The Passing of, H. Frank, Met, December. 
Dogs, Pet, and Their Owners, Emma H. de Zouche. Dem. 
Dolls, T he Study of (* Dollatry ”), J. Sully, CR. 
Drama, Contemporary, in Spain, L. A. Baralt, WM. 
Dramatic Art, re aye The Advance of, C. Scott, MM. 
Draper, Herbert A ey. Baldr y, MA 
i fus Case, The, EB. Tallichet, BU, December; S. D. 
‘hompson, GBag; Men. 
Dreyfus Drama, The, and Its Significance, Y. Guyot, NC. 
Dreyfus Scandal, Some International Aspects of the, L. J. 
axse, NatR. 
Ducking Stools, A Few Notes on, L. Jewitt,.GBag. 
Duels, Against, N. Tsanow, RRP, January 1. 
Dumas-Peére, A Neapolitan Adventure of, Duc d’Andria, RP, 
December 1. 

Earthquakes, Modern Studies of, G. Geraland, APS. 
Economic Organization, C. R. Flint, Cos. 
Economic Science, Preconceptions of, T. Veblen, QJEcon. 
Economics, ee of, in Schools, H. H. Robbins, GMag. 
Economic Theory, atural Divisions i in, J.B. Clark, QJEcon. 
Education: 

Baumeister’s Handbuch, P. H. Hanus, EdR. 

es: ame in Things with an Experience, J. M. Greenwood, 


Early egg in Its Relation to Education, J. F. See- 


bach, Luth 
Educational Situation in the West, The, J. H. Canfield, 


ut. 
Teenetione! Correspondence Between Pupils, O. Thier- 


gen ev. 
Repoit of the Chicago Educational Commission, D, Janu- 


ary 16. 
Report of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, SRev, December 
Secondary Education in the United ‘States—IIL., E. E. 
Brown, SRev. 
Some Aims of Moral Education, F. C. Sharp, IJE. 
Some Problems in Early Education, C. C. Van Licw Kind. 
a 2 Education at the University of Texas, W.S. Sut- 


dk. 

Bawari wit a Naval Hero, A. N. Hood, USM. 
Egyptian Protectorate, An,S s. Brodhurst, Mac. 
Egypt, Princes of, C. Chailie- Long, Cos. 
Electing a Governor, S. G. Blythe, Cos. 
Electric Lighting in Great Britain, R. Hammond, EngM. 
Electric Motor Uses, Small, A. H. Gibbings, CasM. 
Electric Railroad, The Coming, S. H. Short, Cos. 
Electricity in the ‘Household Dreiser, Dem. 
Electricity, The Sources of, ib: Willier, RDM, December 15. 
Elephants, African, The Preservation ‘of, A. Sharpe, Black. 
— The, and the Policy of National Expansion, C. B 

oin, ng 
Etchin ae Letters, The—XXIX., C. 
Ethical Instruction in School and Church, E. M. Fairchild, 


Ss. 
Ethics, Social, in the Schools, Julia E. Bulkley 
EKugénie, Empr ess, The Story of, R. S. Michel, oT. 
Europe, Racial Geogra aphy ot—The Jew s, W.Z. Ripley, APS. 
Europe of Yesterday, The, G. Ferrero, RRP, January 1. 
a The World’s Outlook for, J. A. Graham, 
Mis 
Events of 1898, Five Epochal, D. L. Leonard, MisR. 
Evolution and Consciousness, O. H. P. Smith, Mon. 
Evolution Evolved, A. o Lloyd, Mon. 
Farmer’s Year, A=V., BR. Haggard, Lor 
Farragut Fleet, The Six Days’ Battle of ag and the Capture 
of New Orleans, F. A. Roe, SC. 
Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen, L. B. R. Briggs, AM. 
Feeble-Minded, Education and Care of the—II., A. Johnson, 


AJS. 
Flodden, The Battle of, 1518, L. W. G. Butler, USM. 
Florence. Italy, A. Goffin, RG, December. 
Flotilla Craft, J. H. Burton, USM. 
Food of the Future, The, E. "Mancini, NA, December 1. 
eg Association, Early History of the, R. G. Graham, 
ad. 

France: 

Catholic Coe. and Legislation in France, F. Roussel, RPP, 


December 
Colonial W > of France, Lieutenant-Colonel Adye, 


Coming Revolution in France, CR. 

Commercial Treaty Between France and Italy, M. Ferraris, 
NA, December 1; A. Billet, i? January 1. 

France and Russia in 1870, I. C. EF ‘leury, RP, December 15. 

France and the Levant, E. Lamy, RDM December 15. 

France in Newfoundland, Pp. FE. MeGrath, NC 

French Reformation in the Sixteenth Century, H. Hauser, 


AHR. 
Glimpses of Life in France, C. Johnson, Out. 
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Is the French Merchant Marine in Decadence? H. Du- 
breucq and C. LeC. may ag RefS, December 1. 
—, Anarchy in France, G . Pellissier, RRP, Decem- 
per 
Socialism in France, G. Francois, JPEcon, December. 
The Proletariat in the French Army, P. Gabillard, RRP, 
December 15. 
Francis Joseph, The Emperor, P. Genelin, DH, Heft 3. 
Franco-Russian Idyl, A—I.-VI., N. Delines, BU. 
Franklin, Benjamin, The Character of, C. K. Edmunds, SC. 
Franklin (Benjamin), The Many-Sided, P. L. Ford, CM. 
Fraser, John Foster, Interview with, J. P. Blair, Str. 
Freedom, Univ ersal, H W. Dresser, "A, November. 
Furniture and Other Woodwork. Design for, Art, December. 
Garcia, Calixto, G. Reno, AMRR. 
Germany: 
Are the Germans Still a Nation of Thinkers? R. Eucken, F. 
Evolution of Social Democracy in Germany, G. Boglietti, 
, December 16. 
German Emperor’s Visit to Jerusalem, DH, Heft 4. 
German Imperial Politics, P.S. Reinisch, SC. 
Germans and Poles, K. Waliszewski, RRP, December 1. 
Germany at the End of the Century, According to a Ger- 
man Professor, G. Valbert, RDM, anuary 1. 
Modern Germanic Literature and Its Tendencies, E. 1. 
Antrim, 
=. Prussian Elections, Lefévre-Pontalis, RPP, Decem- 
Gibraltar from the Military Standpoint, M. Navarro, RN, 
December 1. 
Gibson, Charles Dana, and His Art, C. B. Davis, Crit. 
Glacial Geolog ns America, D.S. Martin, APS. 
Gladstone, William Ewart, and His Missionary Heroes, G. 
Smith, SunM. 
Glass and Ceramics in Sweden, S. Frykholm, Ye December. 
God: Does He Suffer? F. B. Stockdale, MRN 


Gods: Are Savage Gods Borrowed from iMetastess A 
ang 
Gomez, Ti salenine With, T. R. Dawley, Jr., FrL. 
Great Britain: 
Admiral Lord Lyons, NatR. 
British Army Maneuvers, W. E. Cairnes, Scrib. 
wit Dependencies in t the Further East, H. M. Stephens, 


HR 

British Seamen for British Ships, W. L. Ainslie and J. H. 
oxa 

Examinations for Woolwich and Sandhurst, H. H. Almond, 


Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, BTJ, December. 

Future Relations of Great Britain and the United States, 
C. W. Dilke, F 

Recreant Leaders, FR. 

The Fo roma Party Struggle, WR. 

The Disraeli of Liberalism, FR. 

The Leaderless Liberal Party, NatR. 

The Liberal Collapse: The Party and Its Leaders, J. G. 
Rogers; A Case tor Coalition, S. Low; The Independent 
Labor Party’ s Programme, J. K. Hardie and J. R. Mac- 
Donald, NC. 

The Liberal Party and the her F. G. Thomas, WR 

The Navy as a Profession 

The Policy of Jingoism, H. W. Wilson, NatR. 

The Volunteer Militia, WR. 

Greece, Peasant Life in, Maud Burnside, AI. 

Greek Pap ri, F, G. Kenyon DeutR, December. 

Guns, Machine, Uses of, J. . Parker, JMSI. 

Havana, Colonel Waring on the Sanitation of, G. E. Hill, F. 

Hawaii, Dreamy, In, G. W. Merrill, C 

Hawaii: The Lanes of Molokai, San. 

History in Secondary oe, 7a Goodrich, SRev. 

History e the High Schools, A. F. Nightingale, SRev. 

History, Time as . Datum of, A. H. Lloyd, PRev. 

Hooley Land, In, 8. F. Van Oss, JF. 

Hope Anthony, (Contemporar y English Romancers), A. 
Glardon 

Hotel, The American, E. J. Edwards, Chaut. 

Hov ei cae Plays and Poems of—II., C. H. Page, 

ma 


Howe, Julia Ward, Reminiscences of—II., AM. 
Hymns of the Slave and the F reedman, W.E. Bar ton, NEM. 
Ibsen, Seventy Years of, A. I. du P. Coleman, Crit. 
Ice Carnival, he Passing ot the, E. W ildman, O. 
Ice-Yacht Club, The Orange Lake, and Its Riv als, H. P. Ash- 
ey, 
Illustration, American, A Century of—VII., A. Hoeber, 
man. 
Illustration, Drawing for, E. Knaufft, AA. 
Indian Burial-Plac e, A Curious, Jennie Lown, Cos. 
Indian Child’s Toys, An, Mrs. A. H. Dickerman and E. A. 
Davis, WWM. 
Indians: The Mountain Men, Black. 
Indian, The Wild, G. B. Grinnell, AM. 
Infant-Faith, M. Valentine, Luthq. 
International Equilibrium, ‘The, A. Branca, NA, December 1. 
Interstete Commerce Commission, Powers of the, M. H. 
Smith, NAR. 
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Involution and Evolution, H. I. Dennis, Met, December. 

Iphigenia in Tauris, W. sg. Scarborough, Ed. 

Ireland, Return of Capital to, W. A. Chater ke 

Trish Catholics s, University Education for, Bishop of Limer- 
ic 

Irish Leaders in Many Nations, J. P. Bocock, Cos. 

Irish Revolutionary Movement, The New, F. St. John Mor- 
row, NatR. 

Iron Ores of Arctic Europe, The, D. A. Louis, EngM. 

Irrigation Colonies, Codperative, J. Shomaker, IA. 

Irrigation Problems of Wyoming, E. Mead, IA 

Irrigation Works, Unvrofitable—VII., T. 8. Van Dyke, IA. 

Italy and France, The Commercial Alliance Between— Dip- 

omatic Souvenirs, A. Billet, RDM, January 1. 

Italy, The Intellectual Proletariat i in, R. P. di Calboli, RRP, 
December Ae 

Janizaries, The: Who Were They ? F. H. Mark, SC. 

Japan as a Power in the Pacific, C. Pfounde “8, A, November. 

Japan: In Lotos Land veer T. P. Terry, O 

Japan, Social Life in—I., E. Tissot, BU. 

Japan: The Ascent of at, Asama, R. B. Peery, OM. 

Japanese ala New Year’s Day at the, C. Banville, RRP, 
Januar 

Judicial Evrors, A Protective Society Against, P. d’Estrée, 
RRP, January 1. 

Jefferson, The Home of, Maud H. Peterson, MM. 

Jews in Jerusalem, The, E. 8. Wallace, Cos. 

Johnson, Dr., Catholic Tendencies of, P. Fitzgerald, M. 

Joullin, Amédée, The Work of, A. I. Street, OM. 

Journalism, English, Mary H. Krout, Chaut. 

Judiciary, ‘n Elective, and the Par ty ** Boss,” W. B. Cock- 
ran, AL R, November. 

Judiciary, The—Its Growing Power and Influence, B. Win- 
chester, ALR, November. 

Jungfrau Railway. The, DH, Heft 3. 

Keene, A Memorial to, MA. 

Kekulé, August, Sketch of, APS. 

Khartoum, The Fall of, PMM. 

aeeetoen, The, in a Public-School System, G. Griffith, 

nc 

Kindergarten, The, Possible to Every Home and Village, 
Nora A. Smith, J. 

Kingsford, William, a Canadian Historian, R. W. Shannon, 


CanM. 

Kipling" 's Women, A. B. Maurice, Bkman. 

Klinger, Max, The Etc pine of, ¢. > nia MA. 

Klondike Cabin, In a, J. iller, F 

Klondike, Government and wel tobi in the, F. Palmer, F. 

Klondike Pictures, E. Macdonald, WWM. 

Kropotkin, P., Autobiography of—IV., AM. 

Kusaie, the Gem “ the Pacific, MisH 

Lamb Charles Literary Curiosity from His Library, L. 

B bivinment Bkman. 

a aan The Last Mab a 4 of xt Holyoake, GM. 

Language and Style, C hibley, 

Lava, A River of, O. G. Rose, Ww 

Law, Bugs and Beasts Before — Dm p. Evans, GBag. 

Law, Oaths and the, W. H. Olding, G 

Law Reports, English, Humors of the, i Browne, ALR, No- 
vember. 

Laws, State, Uniformity of, L. N. Dembitz, NAR. 

Lese hetizky, the Teacher of Paderewski, C. Moffett, LHJ. 

Liddell, Dean, F. Max Miller, FR. 

Life and Death, The Mysteries of, R. Virchow, RRP, De- 
cem 

Lincoln, Abr aham, and Temperance, D. D. Thompson, 


MRN 
Lincoln, Abraham, The Later Life of—II.,Ida M. Tarbell, 
Mc 
Liquor Legislation in Norway, F. G. Peabody, 
Literary Criticism, Recent P vases of, J. Bur i NAR. 
ots ad Anarchy in France, G. Pellissier, RRP, December 


Literature: A Group of Celtic Writers, Fiona Macleod, FR. 
ws American, and American Nationality, H. W. 
able 
Literature, Danish and Norwegian, of To-Day, J. de Cous- 
sanges, RRP, December 15. 

Literature of Action, The, E. Gosse, NAR. 

Literature: The Point of View, Jane H. F indlater, Nat R. 
Literature: Victorian Thought and Thinkers, E. Parsons, 


SC, 
“Little ‘ ell The, of Maude Adams, A. W. Tarbell, 
NatM. 
Locomotive, An ny b W. D. Wansbrough, CasM. 
Locomotive Repair Shops, American, W. Forsyth, CasM. 
London, The Burden of, P, sa Oakley- Williams, Mac. 
London: The Old Bailey, J. C. ae , Chaut. 
London, The Port of, V me “Gordon, L 
Lowell, "Massachusetts, S S. P. Hadley and Mabel Hill, NEM. 
Lumber Industr yin California, The, W. Adams, EngM. 
Lumbering on the Ottawa, 
Lyons, Lord, Black 
McDuffie, George, W. L. Miller, GBag 
Mac hine-Shop Management in teurope: and America, H. F. L. 
Orcutt, EngM. 


Machpelah, The, and Savant Faith, C. D. Day, MRNY. 
Malaria, The Mysteries of, P. Livy, NA, December 16. 
om atipnane, Reccllections of, C. Mauclair, NR, De. 
cember L. 
Manzoni and Tolstoi, E. Panzacchi, NA, December 16. 
—-* the Island of ** Paul and Virginia,” C. Smythe, 


May, Phil, R. Riordan, AA. 

May, Phil. an Artist of the Slums, R. Riordan, Crit. 
Marriage, The Crisis of, G. Saint-Aubin, RRP, January 1. 
a al Students, Preparator y Education of, A. L. Benedict, 


Mollisine. Amateur, Fallacies of, R. W. Leftwich, WR. 
Melbourne, Lord, T. Raleigh, Chaut. 

Mexico, Old, The Passing of, 'M. L. Luther, SC. 

Millionaires, In the World of” L. de Norvins, RRP, Decem- 


ber 1. 
Ministry of Christ Not a Profession, The, J. Parker, HomR. 
Mission Colleges of the American Board, cae — MisH. 
Missions, Foreign, Facts About, R. P. Mackay, MisR 
Missions, The Divine a in. A. McKenzie, MisH. 
Missions, The Science of, R. E. Speer, MisR. 
Moliére, The Language of. F. Brunetiare, RDM, December 15. 
Monetary, on Final Report of the, F. "A. Cleveland, 


Money, Functions and paies of, C. A. Conant, BankNY. 

Money, Stable, T. E. Will, JPEcon, "December. 

Money. The Measure of the Value of, G. M. Fiamingo, 
Econ, December. 

Money. The Quantity Theory of, A. P. Hazell, JPEcon, De- 


Money i Wat Ought to Be Called Money? A. P. Andrew, 


asthenia, L. Lévy-Bruhl, OC. 

Montrose and Aver in Fiction, Black. 

Mormonism’s Challenge to the Nation, E. Young, MisR. 

Morocco, The Future of, H. M. Grey, NatR. 

Municipal Socialism in Boston, F. . Douglas, A 

Music Conservatory Ideal, The, E . Dickinson. Mus. 

Music in German niversities, M. * Emmanuel, Mus. 

Music, Vulgarity in, A. Weld, Mus 

Mussulman Beliefs and Superstitions, Some, R. A. de los 
Rios, EM, December. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, Autobiography hho Cos. 

Nativities, A Study in, B. C. Mathews, 

Nature Study, L. L. Ww. wr eee, ALS 

Naval Engineers in Action, F. M. Bennett, CasM. 

Naval Heroes at Westminster Abbey, E. T. M. Smith, PMM. 

Naval Wives and Daughters, Annie P. Meade, Out. 

Navies, War, E. Tournier, RP, December 1 

Negro Population in the United States, Decadence of the, 


San 

New sland: In, T. Bentzon, RDM, December 1. 

Newfoundland, France in, P. T. Mc Grat th, N' 

—_ aper Work: Limitations of Truth-Telling, E. z= 
+ ene Reporters and Oversupply, J. L. Wright, A 

ove 

New sc hee i Old-Age Pensions in, W. H. i 
RRM, November. 

New Zealand, The Parliament of, F. Ross, RRM, November. 

Nicarague Canal, Advantages of the, A. S. Crowninshield, 


, November. 


\ 
Nicholas II., Czar of Russia and ‘* Emperor of Peace,’”’ W.T. 


Stead, 
Nietzsche, Friedrich, M.Muret, BU, December; H. Gauthier- 
Villars, RG, December. 


Normal Seheoi” The Future of the, W. T. Harris, EdR. 

Novels of the Year, Some, AM. 

Novels, Radical, and Women Novels in the Seventeenth 
Century, R. Deberdt, RRP, December 1. 

Nowell, Arthur Trevethin, Art, December. 

Nuts as Food in Foreign Countries, San. 

Nuts of Foreign Production, W. L. Edmonds, CanM. 

Oaths and the Law, W. H. Olding, @: GM. 

O’Connell, Daniel: A Study, W 

Omdurman, After, E. N. Bennett, on 

Operations, Bloodless, A. Lorenz, DeutR. 

Optical Illusions, J. Jastrow, APS. 

Ormazd, *d the Ancient Persian Idea of God, A. V. W. Jack- 
son, Mon. 

Oratory, The Art of—IV., M. Chervin, WM. 

Oxford from an Engineer’: s Point of View, J. W. Parry, EngM. 

Paderewski’s Music Teacher, C. Moffett, LHJ. 

Painters, America’s Women, R. R. Wilson, Dem. 

Papacy, The, in the Nineteenth Century, G. McDermot, CW. 

Papal Legates, G. M. Fiamingo, DeutR, December. 

Paris Exposition, The United States at the, F. W. Peck, NAR. 

Paris in 1777, E. Mottaz, NR, December 1 and 15. 

Paris, The “College Libre des Sciences Sociales,’ D. May, 
RRP, December 1. 

Parker, Dr. Joseph, W. E. Curtis, Chaut. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, Black ; WR. 

Peace Movement in 1898, The, F. Pasey. RRP, ee ig Ty a 15. 

Peace, The International Crusade of—" W.T. Stead ; 

Pensions, Old-Age, in New Zealand, W. H. Montgomery, 
RRM, November. 
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Philippines, Grinctions to Annexing the, G. G. wy ont NAR. 
Philippines, — Administration in the, CW. 
Philippines, T e: Shall They Be Annexed? A. H. Whitfield, 


Cos. 
Photography : 
Advertising eles of bs J. A. Tennant, WPM. 
Concerning the Use of Artificial Light, PT. 
Individuality in, A. H. Hinton, PT. 
Naturalistic Photography—IIL., P. H. Emerson, PT. 
Philadelphia Photographic Salon, E. L. Ferguson, PT. 
esonmaeny by Artificial Light, J. Warrick, WPM. 
Professiona Photography, &% ai Hay es, WPM. 
The Carbon Process—I C. Duc hochois, PY. 
The Work of I. Berjamin, L. Taft, BP. 
Pianoforte Etude, Evolution of the, 'W.S.B. Mathews, Mus, 
Picture-Books of Olden Dey s, Mary E. phen Cos 
Pilgrim Press in Leyden, The, W. E. Griffis, NEM. 
Pipes and Smoking, L. G. Yates, OM. 
an Ornamental, for House Decoration, G. R. Knapp, 


Plants That Eat Meat, W. N. Clute, HM. 
Poe, ore Allan, The American Rejection of, C. L. Moore, 
anuar 

Poetry, Bri:is War, A. Chevalley, RP, December 12 

Poet’s Heaven, The, Miss P. W. Roose, G 

Poles, Germans and, K. Waliszewski, RRP. December 1. 

Poster Art, ga and Its Latest Exponents. J. Roux, RRP, 

anuar 

Porto Ric i Trade, Effect of American Occupation on, BTJ, 
December. 

Porto Rico, Beautiful, C. H. Rector, HM. 

Portugal, The ne roby Queen of, W. Chesney, Cass. 

Prices and Val ues, A. de Cilleuls, RefS, December 16. 

Progress, The Idea of, J.S. Mackenzie, WE. 

Property, Private, Capture of, at Sea, C. H. Butler, NAR. 

Psychology and Mysticism, H. Minsterberg, AM. 

Psychology of Attention, D. H. Blanchard, PRev. 

— The: How They Were Erected, W. 


sM. 
Race Wari in North Carolina, The, H. L. West, F. 
Racing, Past and Future, A. E. T. Watson, Bad. 
Railway Rates and Profits, Decline in, J. Moody, GMag. 
Railway Travel, Safety in, C. Hansel, Eng} 
Reading for Children, A Course of, G. Griffith, EdR. 
Red River Expedition, the—III., J. J. Bell, CanM. 
Reformation, The, and the Thirty Years’ War, L. Grotta- 
velli, RN, December 15. 
Religion, Practical, C. G. Henderson, WR. 
Religion, Rationalism i in, G. Tyrrell,” M. 
randt, V. de Swarte, NR, December 1. 
—- (4 Exhibition at Amsterdam, The, L. Beltrami, 
December 16; F. H. Low, P) 
Ronin, a en the Russian Painter, 'B. Karageorgevitch, 


F. Durfee, 


Republican 3 National Convention, The First, G. W. Julian, 


Resurrection, The, W. W. Peyton, CR. 

Richelieu at Avignon, G. Hanotaux, RDM, J oameny i. 
Ridicule, Use and Abuse of, W. 8. eg omR 

Riley, 33 James Whitcomb, at His Old Home, J. M. Chapple, 


Rock Teatten. Subaqueous, F. Lobnitz, a aa 
Rodenbach, Georges, F. Gregh, RP, January 
Rougemont, Louis de, Adventures of —V WM. 
Russian Theater, The, and Tolstoi, J. Lewinsky, DeutR. 
Sacerdotalism, F. Peck, “x 

Samoa, The Powers and, J . G. Leigh, FR. 

os Sra Ss Struggle for Good t Gov ernment, F. W. Black- 


Senta Gia. P. Carus, OC. 

Sauber, Robert, The Work of, A. L. Pale; 
Schools, Professional and Academic, R. H 7 ihe zston, EdR. 
School Question, The Rural, J. Ogden, 

Schools, Social Ethics in the, Julia E. Bulkley ae 

Science-'l eaching, Sentimentality in, E. Thoenslibe EdR. 
Scientific Instruction, History of, J. N. Lock er, APS, 
Sculptor, A Great French, Cc. “Thurw anger, 

Senate, The United States, C. Crane, Out. 

Sense, A Priori Forms of, J. G. Sc hurman, PRev. 

Sex in Primitive Industry, W. 1. Thomas, AJS. 
Shakespeare’s by en bs ie H. Ehrlich, DeutR. 
Ship, The: Her ye 7. C. Russell, PMM. 

Siamese Life on the Toney De. Braine, GM. 

Signal Devices and Carrier Pigeons, J. C. Groft ff, FrL. 
Silver, The History of, J. U. y Puig, EM, December. 
Skatin , Figure, EF. Sy ers, Bad; J. E. Nitchie, oO. 

Snow ornadoes, F. L. Oswald, NA 

Socialism and Liberty, J J. Jaures, RP. December 1. 
Socialism in France, G. Francois. JPEcon, December. 
Socialixm, Practical Defects of, F. H. Cox, GMag. 
Socialistic Cri isis, The, G. Sorel, RPP, Dec ‘ember 10. 
Socialist Doctrine, Some Points of, P. Louis, RSoc, Decem- 


ber. 

Social “Question, Recent Declarations of Rome on the, A. 
Cas.elein, RG, December 

Social Settlements, Helen Campbell, A, November. 


* Taxation, Principles of—XX 
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A“ Unit” in, A. W. Small, AAPS. 
A Year’s Progress in, A. Posada, EM, December. 
Fertilizers, Cc.) . Blackford, APS. 
The Wisdom of, Ma D. Conway, oc. 


Sociology, A 
Sociolog 
Soils an 
Solomon, T 
Soudan, A Book About the, WR. 

Soudan, The: A Glimpse at Nubia, T. C. S. Speedy, Harp. 
Soudan, The: With the Sirdar, E. 8. Wertlon, Scrib. 
Spain, Contemporary Drama in, L. A. Baralt, WM. 


Spain : The Carlists: Their Case, Their Cause, Their Chiefs. 


Black. 
Spain, The Sweeping Out of, F. W. Hewes, McCl. 
Spanish Currency, A. de Fovilie, JPEcon, ‘December. 
Spanish Missions of California, J. W. Ball, LuthQ. 
Speech-Hesitation, Mrs. E. J. E. Thorpe, WM. 
a Edmund: A Tercentenary Survey, H.C. Shelley, 
ut. 
Spenser, The Tercentenary of, A. E. Spender, WR. 
Spiritualists, Lily Dale, the Haunt of, E. L. Earle, CW. 
Stained-Glass Windows, The Making of, T. Dreiser, Cos. 
Stammering and Stuttering, WM. 
Stars, The Names of the, J. E. Gore, GM. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, The Letters of, Scrib. 
Strikes, The Rights and Wrongs of, G. von Schimberg, 
eutR, December. 
— Boat ** Argonaut,” The, S. Lake and R.S. Baker, 
cC 
Subway, The Boston, G. C. Crocker, NEM. 
Sultan at Home, The, Ss. Whitman, ‘Har p. 
Sunday Question, Present Aspect of as S. H. Laing, WR. 
Tanganika Railway, 'T he, L. Decle, F 
Tarbell, Edmund C * and His Work, ‘ies M. Morrell, BP. 
Taxation, Land, Some Inequalities in, L. G. Powers, AJs. 
A. Wells, APS. 
Teacher, The Trained, E. E. Cates, SRev. 
‘Temperance. Abraham Lincoln’ and, D. D. Thompson, 


Temple, Dr., Archbishop of Canterbury, SunM. 
Territorial Sovereignty, J. W. Stillman, GBag. 
Testimony, E experts Proposed Changes in the Law of, G. A. 
Endlich, ALR, November. 
Textiles, The Color Printin ting of, G. we AJ. 
Theology and Insanity, J Girdner, NA 
Theology, New Testament, F. H. Knubel, fing. 
Theology : ** The Will to Believe” and the Duty to Doubt, D. 
S. Miller, IJE. 
Theon & Son, Egyptian Bankers, T. Hodgkin, CR 
Theosophy, Esoteric Buddhism, and Christian Science, F. F. 
Ellinwood, HomR. 
tare The Romances of, A. H. Tuttle, MRNY. 
Tintagel ngland, J. Ranken, 
Tissot’s Life of Jesus, C. H. Levy, OC. 
Tolstoi’s Criticism of Modern pith J. Dowd, AI. 
Tolstoi, Manzoni and, E E. Panzacchi NA, December 16. 
Tolstoi, The Russian Theater and, . Lewinsky, DeutR. 
Trades Unions and Public Duty, Jane Addams, AJS. 
Trade Unionism, E. Cummings, QJ Econ. 
Traffic, Revolution in, A. Schulze, Chaut. 
Train, George Francis, G. Willetts, HM. 
Turkish Artist-Scribes of To-Day, H. O. Duyler, MA. 
Twelfth Night, Emma S. Jones, SC. 
United States: 
America’s Problem, A G- Bredley. Mac. 
A National University, L. R. Harley, Ed. 
Brother Jonathan’s Colonies A. B. Hart, Harp. 
Commerce, Manufactures, and Products in 1898, O. P. Aus- 
tin, BankNY. 
Defense of a Free People, H. M. Boies, JMSI. 
Destructive and earn Energies of Our Govern- 
ment, C. W. Eliot, - 
East and West, P. Pyner, A, November. 
rou Helations of Great Britain and the United States 
. 11ke, 
Our Duty in the Present Crisis, J.T. Morgan, NatM. 
Our Federal Constitution and the Government of Tropical 
Territories, H. P. Judson, AM RR. 
Our Relations with the Far East, C. Denby, MM. 
ee of the United States to Theis New Dependencies, 
. Mahan, EngM. 
The Anti- Expansion Movement, GMag. 
The Army of the United ouiy H.C. Ves bin, F. 
The Great Debate of 1835, C. C. Pinckney , Lipp. 
The Real America, G. A. Gordon, A, November. 
The Recent Election and Its Results, J. Kerr, F. 
~~. United States at the Paris Exposition, F. W. Peck, 


The United States’ Export Trade, M. he ah Sap WR. 
The a States Treasury in 1894-96, F. W. Taussig, 


on. 
U nited States Commissioners at Ghent, Mary E. Springer, 
MonM. 
Universities, American, a of, P. Gardner, NC. 
Lec ng A National, L Harley, Ed 

Venice, The Greatness of= Cc. si NA, December 1. 
Verdi’s Greeting to Americ ans, C. M. Cottrell, NatM. 
Verestchagin, Vassili, W. T. Stead, RRL. 

Verlaine, the Poet of Absinthe, H. Lyndon, Bkman. 
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The Rough Riders, T. Roosevelt, Scrib. 
Bo a on the Sea and Its Lessons—IL., 7. RL He Mahan, 
Me 


Victoria, British Columbia, J. Durham, CanM. 
Wargigie on Maryland, Boundaries of, G. Thompson, 
Mon 
Vitalism, C. L. Morgan, Mon. -Waterloo, Before and After, Count of Blacas and Duke of 
Wage Statistics, Some Valuable, GMag. Wellington, RP, pare § i. 
Walpole, Horace, After Reading, G. S. Street, FR. Wealth, A Definition of. S Davis, Met, Densebor. 
Waring. Colonel, on the Sanitation of Havana, G. E.Hill,F. Wealth and Warfare—III., H. H. Powers, AA 
War Navies, E. Tournier, RP, December 1. Weather-Making, F. Banfield, Cass. 
Warships, Sheathing, G. E. Walsh, NAR. Wei-Hai-Wei as It is Now, USM. 
War with Spain: Whaling, The Romance of, M. Rees, GM. 
An American in Madrid During the War, E. Kelly, CM. Whittier. A Visit to, E. Gosse, Bkman. 
A Ride Into Cuba for the Red Cross, C. R. Gill, Scrib. Wilcox, Ella Wheeler, at Home, Jane Marlin, NatM. 
Engineers of the Fifth Army Corps, T. H. Rees, JMSI. Woman, The Newspaper, ae C. Jordan, LHJ. 
Naval Lessons of the War, H. W. Wilson, Harp Woman, The Overtaught, H. T. Peck, Cos. 
nr in the Spanish War, HL Mactarland, Women as Letter-Writers Edith Sichel, Cc. 








I Women in Politics, Clara Lanza, FrL. 
Our War With Spain—IV., R. H. Titherington, MM. Women in the Post-Office, CJ. 
“ i Narrative of the **Maine’’—IIL., C. D. Sigsbee, bees ee, of the American Revolution, The, Olive A. Lincoln, 
Shall the Treaty Be Confirmed ? GMag. Wea” , ae Industries in London, F. W. Newland, 
4 Sinking of the *: Merrimac”’—IlI., R. P. Hobson, CM. 
1 Sinking of the ** Merrimac,” O. we Deignan, FrL. 
i The Day of Battle, S. Bonsal, McCi. 
: The Fighting Engineers at Santiago, A. Warren, EngM. 
The Naval Campaign of 1898 in the West Indies, B.A; Women, The Barbarian Status of, T. Veblen, AJS. 
Staunton, Harp. * Women, The Charitable Work of, S. L. Emery, CW. 

The Red Cross i in the Spanish War, Margherita A. Hamm, Wood, Leonard, T. Roosevelt, Out. 


Women’s Work in Germany, St. Honoré, Yw. 
Women, coe American, in Science—II., Mrs. M. B. William- 
son, Chau 


Wor ld-Wanderer, Impressions of a, J. F. Fraser, CR. 





t Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 
i [All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 


Education, Boston. NIM. New Illustrated Magazine, 








CW. Catholic World, N. Y. 


CM. Century Magazine, Re Cees 
CJ. Chambers’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh. 


CRev. Charities Review, N. 
Chaut. Chautauquan, Meniviile, Pa. 


OR. Contemporary Review, Lon- 
don. 
C. Cornhill, London. 
Cosmop. Cosmopolis, London. 
os. Cosmopolitan, N. Y. 


Crit. Critic, N. Y. 
Dem. Demorest’s Family Magazine, 


DH. Deutscher Hausschatz, Re- 
gensburg. 

irae Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 
Dial, Chicago. 

DR. Dublin Revi iew, Dublin. 

ER. Edinburgh Review, London. 





Men, Menorah Monthly, N. Y. 
Met. Metaphysical Maaesine. i OS 
MRN._ Methodist Review, Nashville. 
MRNY. Methodist Review, N. Y. 
MidM. — Monthly, Des Moines, 
owa 
MisH. Missionary Herald, Boston. 
MisR. Missionary Review, N. z. 
~ arm Monist, Chicago. 
Month, London. 
at. Municipal Affairs, N. Y. 
MM. Munsey’s Magazine, Nid. 
Mus. Music, Chicago. 
NatGM. National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 
NatM. National Magazine, Boston. 
NatR. National Review, London. 
NEM. — England Magazine, Bos- 
on. 








} AHR. American Historical Review, Ed. 
| N..y. EdR. Educational Review, N. Y. London. 
i AJS. American Journal of Soci- | EngM. Engineering Magazine, N.Y. NW. New World, Boston. 
ft ology, Chicago. EM. Espafia Moderna, Madrid. NC. Nineteenth ‘Century, London. 
j AST. American Journal of The- FR. a London. NAR. North American Review, N.Y. 
ology, Chicago. F, Forum, N. Y. NR. Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
ALR. American Law Review, St. FrL. Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. NA. Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Louis. GM. Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- | OC. Open Court, _ icago. 
AMonM. <> rican Monthly Magazine, don. oO. Outing, N. 
i Washington, D.C. GBag. Green Bag, Boston. Out. Outlook, N. Y 
( AMRR. American Monthly Review of | GMag. Gunton’s fagazine, N. Y. OM. Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
f Reviews, N. Y. Harp. Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. cisco. 
: AAPS. Annalsof the American Acad- HM. Home Magazine, N. Y. PMM. Pall Mall Magazine, London. 
if emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, HomR. Homiletic Review, N. Y. PRey. Philosophical Review, N. Y. 
i Phila. JE. International Journal of | PA. Photo-American, A 
i APS. Appleton’s é a Science Ethics, Phila. Fas Photographic Times, NAY. 
Monthly, N N. Ints. International Studio, London. PL. Poet-Lore, Boston. 
i ARec. Architectural : ES Noa a Irrigation Age, Chicago. PSQ. Political Science Quarterly, 
; A. Arena, Boston. JAES. Journal of the Ass’n of En- Boston. 
} AA. Art Amateur, N. Y. gineering Societies, Phila. PRR. Presbyterian and Reformed 
i Al, Art Interchange, N. Y. JF. Journal of Finance, London. Review, Phila. 
AJ. Art Journal, London. JMSI. Journalof the Military Ser v- PQ. Presb terian Quarterly, Co- 
k Art. Artist, London. ice Institution, Governor’s lumbia, 8. C. 
AM. Atlantic Monthly, Boston. Island, N. Y. H. QJEcon. Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
i Bad. Badminton, Lonc on. JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy, ics, Boston. 
i BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, London. Chicago. QR. Quarterly Review, London. 
] BankNYBankers’ Magarition iv ie Kind. — Magazine, Chi- | RN. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 
f BW. Biblical World, Chicago. RefS. Réforme Sociale, Paris. 
| BSac. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. | LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. | RRL. Review of Reviews, London. 
i BU. Bibliothéque Universelle, Lau- LH. Leisure Hour, London, RRM. Review of Reviews, Mel- 
; sanne. / : Lipp. Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. bourne. 
Black. — a Magazine, Edin- | LQ. London Quarterly Review, .| RP. Revue de Paris, Paris. 
bungh London. Revue des Deux Mondes, 
BTJ. Paere of Trade Journal, Lon- | Long. Longman’s Magazine,London. Paris. 
don. LuthQ. Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- Revue des Revues, Paris. 
Bkman. Bookman, N. Y.. ‘ burg, Pa. Revue Générale, Brussels. 
BP. Brush and Pencil, Chicago. McCl. MeO oe’ s Magazine, N. Y. Revue Politique et Parlia- 
CanM. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. Mac. ae “eee s Magazine, Lon- mentaire, Paris. 
Cass. Jassell’s Magazine, London. Revue Socialiste, Paris. 
CasM. Cassier’s Magazine, N. MA. te of Art, London. Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
Sanitarian, N 


School Review, Chicago. 

Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Self Culture, Akron, Ohio. 

7 Review, “Sewanee, 

enn 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Sunday Magazine, London. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review,London.’ 

Werner’s Magazine, N. Y. 

— World Magazine, Lon- 


Wilson’ 's \e Fhotaganae Maga- 
zine 

Yale Re New Haven. 

Young Man, London. \ 

Young Woman, London, 





